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THE LIFE 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS MUNRO, BART SlKCB. 

cV SiC 


CHAPTER I 

Return to England —Appointed Governor of Madras —Arrival 
at Fort St George —General principles of Government.— 
General Correspondence 

It has been stated that General Munio, havmg 
resigned liis military command, and given ovei 
the political management of his conquests to the 
agents of the new Commission, set out in the month 
of August, 1818, to rejoin his family at Bangalore 
Here he spent several weeks much to his own 
satisfaction—for to Bangalore he had always been 
partial; and the fatigues which he had of late 
undeigone, rendered a state of comparative re- 
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pose doubly acceptable, but as it was his inten- 
tion to proceed to England with as Lttle delay 
as possible, he removed to the Presidency early in 
September From the date of his arrival there, 
up to the middle of October, he and Mrs Munro 
were the guests of his old and attached friends, 
31r and jSlra Cochrane, and time passed over 
them as lightly as it ever passes in the society of 
those whom we esteem. 

The reader is doubtless aware, that from the 
middle of October to the middle of December 
the prevalence of the monsoons render Madras 
roads a very uisecure place of anchorage for ship- 
pmg and hence that no vessels clear out for Eng¬ 
land later than the earher weeks of the former 
month When General Munro reached the Pre¬ 
sidency one ship only the Castlereagh, was ex¬ 
pected to sad previous to the commencement of 
the gales, and in her passages were secured, but 
on the morrang of the very day of his intended 
embarkation the 14th of October, a storm arose 
which drove her from her moormgs, and injured 
her so severely as to render her totally unfit to 
undertake the homeward voyage, till after she 
should have undergone o thorough repair The 
consequence was, that General Munro was com¬ 
pelled to lay aside his intention of qmtting India 
that season. He removed to his own bouse m l^Ia- 
dras, and the weatlier being exceedingly dehgbt- 
ful, and time more than usually at Ins own com 
TTinn d, he passed some months there very agreeably 
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On the 24th of Jaiiiiaiy, 1819, General and 
Mis. JMunio took their passage on hoard tlie 
Wairen Hastings. The voyage was, upon the 
whole, a pleasant one, foi the ship touched both 
at Ceylon and St. Helena; and some delay talcing 
place at the latter island, Gen. Munio was enabled 
to gratif}^ a ivish which he had long entertained 
He tiaveised the rock fiom end to end, visiting 
evei}’’ spot to which the j^resence of Napoleon had 
given an interest; and he left it more than ever 
impressed with mingled admiration and pit}^ for 
that gieat, misguided, and ill-fated man. This, 
howevei, was not the only occurience which 
rendered his present homeward passage' memo¬ 
rable. On the 30th of May, the ship being then 
in the latitude of the Azoies, Mrs. ]\Iumo was 
delivered of ahoy, who leceived the name, and has 
since, too soon, succeeded to the title of his fatliei. 

Towards the end of .Tune, the Warren Hastings 
came to an anchor in the Downs, and General and 
Mis Munro landing at Deal, proceeded without 
delay to London. Then sojourn here was not, how¬ 
ever, protracted; indeed they appear to have made 
no pause beyond what was absolutely necessary for 
lefreshment; but pushmg directly for Scotland, 
Mrs INIunro took up her abode with hei father, 
whilst the General amused himself for a bnef space, 
in tiavellmg through the Highlands But General 
Munro’s meiits were too justly appreciated to 
encourage any expectation that he would be per¬ 
mitted long to enjoy the calm of private life. He 
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had scarcely reached the shores of Kent, ere intel- 
hgence was communicated that there was a design 
in agitation of agam employing him m a high 
station in India, and he was recalled from the 
North, withm a few weeks after his amval, by 
a formal annoimcement of his promobon 

So early as the month of August^ 1818 it was 
found necessary to appomt a successor to the 
Honourable Hugh Elliot, in the Government of 
Madras, and from several names submitted to 
him, as well quahfied for the office, the minister 
thought fit to select that of General Munro 
Almost at the same bme, the rank of Major 
General had been conferred upon him, and he 
was mvested, m reward of bis distmgmshed ser¬ 
vices, With the inaigms of K.C B But though 
the latter honours were fully estimated and gladly 
received by the subject of this memoir it is very 
doubtful how far the former dastmcbon was 
welcomed for Sir Thomas harboured no wish 
to return to India in any capacity Not that he 
disliked either the climate or the conntrj to both 
of which on the contrary, he was extremely par¬ 
tial but he had already spent so large a porbon 
of his life m a speaes of honourable exile, that 
to 1)18 kmdred and nabve land he was become, in 
some degree an alien Besides there were around 
him now other and closer bes than had existence 
in former days, whilst lus anxiety to become ac¬ 
quainted with the monnera and customs of Euro¬ 
pean nataons, conhnued as strong as ever On 
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these accounts, and on many others, there is reason 
to believe, that had his private feelings only 
been consulted, he would have declined the pi of¬ 
fered appointment, doubly gi-atifying as it was, 
from the circumstance tliat it came totally un¬ 
solicited. But Sir Thomas Mumo was not m the 
habit of obepng his omi incHnations, when a 
sense of duty stood opposed to them; and finding 
that his acceptance of office iras looked to with 
anxiety by men of all parties, he did not refuse it. 

It is scarcely necessary to lemmd the leader, 
that pre^dous to the departure from England of 
a high Indian functionary, the Honomable the 
Court of Directors are in the habit of testifying 
their respect to him in person, by in^nting him to 
a magnificent entertainment The good custom 
was not, as may be supposed, neglected on the 
present occasion; and the assemblage of great 
and able men who attended at the City of London 
Tavern, was even more strikingly numerous than 
usually takes place at such meetings Among 
these may be enumerated the Duke of WeDmg- 
ton and Loid Powis, both intimate personal 
friends of Sir Thomas IMumo; Mi Canning, the 
Earl of Eldon, with the rest of His Majesty's 
ministers; whilst numbers, whom busmess or 
other accidents kept at a distance, failed not to 
testify by letter their satisfaction at the eleva¬ 
tion of the new Governor. Some of these fnendly 
communications aie subjomed, as well as an extract 
from an eloquent speech, in which Mi Canning 
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congratulated the Ea«t India CJoinpany on the 
prospecta before them , becauae they funuth the 
best possible endence of the kmd of feehng which 
prevailed m oil quarters as to the wisdom of the 
selection just made. 

“ We bewilder oureelvea in ibi* part of the world,” laid 
oi>e of the greatert orators whom England baa over pro- 
daced, * with opimona reapecting the sources from which 
power ia denved- Some suppose it to nnse with the people 
themselves, while others enlertam a different view all 
however are agreed, that it should be exercised ^or the 
people. If ever an appomtment took place to which thu 
might bo ascribed as the distrogmshing motive, it was that 
which we have now come together to celebrate and I have 
no doubt that the mentonous officer who has been ap. 
pointed to the Goreniment of Maxlras, will, m the execution 
of hiB duty, ever keep m view those measnref which will 
best conduce to the happiness of twelve millions of people.” 

XiOrd W illmm Bentmck agaiii to whom the 
appointment had first been offered, but whom 
circumstances induced to dechne it no sooner 
heard of Sir Thomas’s elevation, than he addressed 
him m the followiiig terms — 

Mr Canning has cotomumcated to me your appoint 
ment to the Government at Madras and I have answered, 
that this nomination did hxm great honour and gives me 
infinite satufttction and that wboterer feeling of regret 
upon pubhe grounds, I may have felt on refosmg to return 
to India, was now completely removed by my conviction 
that a much better substitute bad been found All this is 
my real true opinion and I will only odd, that It gives me 
great pleasure that your great and noble services have at 
last toiled through to their just dUdDctron ” 
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Ill like iiiaiinei. tlic Right Hoiioiiiable John 
Sullivan, who was for many yeais an efficient 
niembci of the Boaid of Control, said— 

“ I am so nnicli alno to the sinccic and waim feeling 
of joy upon )our nomination to the Go\ eminent of Madras, 
that I cannot mix any thing nith my congratulations. I 
wntc to otTer my humble tribute to i\Ii. Canning upon a 
selection that does him so much honour ” 

MJiilst Ml. Cuniming, not the least qualified 
of all Sir Thomas’s friends to judge of Ins fitness 
foi office, expressed himself thus stiongly on the 
occasion:— 

I shall take an caily opportunity of calling upon yon 
to expiess my unfeigned joy in the prospect of an event 
nhich appears to me more calculated than any that has 
occurred for years, to gladden the hearts of those who feel 
an interest in the uelfaie of the people of India, and in the 
reputation of the British Government ui that part of the 
woild ” 

So many congratulatorj’’ addi esses could not 
fail to make a deep impression upon a man of Sii 
Thomas Mmiio’s mental confoimation. He was 
pecuharly gratified by them, and wrote to his 
friend Mi. Gumming on the subject of the public 
meeting, m the eloquent and foicible language of 
nature. 

“ I am sorry,” says he, “ that the change in the desti¬ 
nation of the ship from Portsmouth to the Downs obliged 
me to leave toAvn so suddenly, that T was prevented from 
thanking Mi Canning for what he said of me at the London 
Tavern. I do not know that I shall deiive so much enjoy¬ 
ment from the whole course of my government, as ftom 
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wbiU paased that erening It is TTorth while to be « 
Governor, to be spoken of in such a mtDner by such a 
man " 

The letter from which the preceding e x tract 
has been taken was despatched from Deal, whi¬ 
ther Sir Thomas and Lady Mimro proceeded early 
in December They had committed their boy m 
charge to Lady Munros father some months pre¬ 
viously, and hence they prepared to set out upon 
theu* long voyage, as little encumbered as when 
first they quitted England together The follow- 
mg, addressed to his sister fix)m the same place, 
will however serve to show how varied were Sir 
rhomflS*sfeehng8 and anticipations on the occasion 

Deal, 12th December, 1819 

UY DEAR RBSKIKB, 

We are here ready to embark the moment the 
wind becotnei a bttle more favourable I wish it were to 
now for the weather ii due and clear, and it u tireaome 
waiting at an inn when one if going to leave one s country 
I bad no wuh to leave It egam but as I must retom to 
India, I am impatient to be there. My attachment to 
both countries fs k> neariy equal, that a very little tums 
the scale. I like the Indian climate and country much 
bettor than our own | and had we all our fnenda there, I 
would hardly think of coming home but thu country is 
the country of all our relaboni and of early life and of all 
the assoclabons connected with iL It is also the country 
of all the arts,—of peace, and war, and of all the Interesting 
strugBles among stateanieu for political power and among 
radicals for the same object It is near Franco and Italy 
find nil the countnes of the Coutment which I have car 
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iiestly wished to visit ever since I fiist read about tliein 
The onl}’’ objection I feel to going again to India is my 
age. I might noAV, peihaps, find employment in this 
country, and I have Iiealth enough to travel over Europe, 
and Msit whatever is lemarkable for having been the scene 
of great actions in ancient times, but when I return fiom 
India, it will be too late to attempt to entei upon a new 
career in this country, and my eyes vill probably be too 
old, if I am not so, in other respects, to peimit me to denve 
any pleasure from visiting the countries of the Continent 
I may deceive myself, and fancy, like many othei old In¬ 
dians, that I am still fit for -what may be far beyond my 
power. There is no help for it now T must make the 
experiment of the effects of another visit to India upon 
my constitution and mind 

I hope you will visit Craigie sometimes, and see that my 
son IS not spoiled, but brought up hardily as w’e were in 
Glasgow 

In the beginning of May, 1820, Su’ Thomas 
and Lady Mum’o arrived at Bombay, where they 
were hospitably received, and magnificently en¬ 
tertained by the Governor, Mr Elphinstone. After 
spending about a fortnight here, they again took 
slripping, and on the 8th of June reached Madias 
Sir Thomas was received with all the state due to 
his high’station; and being conducted to the Go¬ 
vernment House, entered without delay upon the 
execution of his arduous duties. Into these, as 
they occurred in detail, it is not my intention to 
enter much at length, because the best record 
which could be given of the manner in which 
they weie performed, is to be found both in the 
ai chives of the East India Company, and in the 
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sentiments of the people But of the principles 
which guided lum in all his pubhc proceedings, 
as well as of the manner m which his time was 
spent, it 18 necessary fliat the reader should be 
made generally acquamted. 

With respect to the grand leading pnnciple of 
Sir Thomas Munro s pubhc conduct, enough has 
been said already to place it distinctly before the 
eye of an ordinarily attentive observer A just, 
but not a prejudiced, judge of the Indian charac¬ 
ter he ever felt and taught, that no pomt was to 
be gamed of benefit either to the ruler or the 
subject, except by functionaries capable of speak¬ 
ing and understanding the .Hindostanee and 
others of the vernacular languages. He conn 
dered, too that it was the indispensable duty of 
every European, holding a situation of trust, to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the customs, habits, 
prejudices, and feelings of the people, and he m 
variably laid the blame of such petty disturbances 
as broke out from tune to time m the provinces, 
on the want of dne knowledge or becommg at¬ 
tention m the resident Bntish authorities. His 
own career mdeed had fully established tlie 
soundness of this theory, for to no man were 
more turbulent districts committed, yet he not 
only reduced them to order m the ordinary 
sense of that term, but renda*ed the mhabi- 
tants at once wilhng subjects of the Omipany, 
and personally attaclied to Imnself His great 
object therefore was, to impress those m authority 
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■with the pohcy and absolute necessity of study¬ 
ing both the dialects and feelings of the people ; 
and he apphed that principle to all classes, to the 
military not less than to the cndl servants. 

With this statesman-like and philanthropic no¬ 
tion uppermost in his mind, one of his first pub¬ 
lic acts was to be present at an examination of the 
students, * in the College of Foit St. Geoige, to 
whom he addressed, in a veiy impiessive manner, 
the foUowing characteristic speech :— 

“The junior civil servants of the Company have a 
noble field before them No men in the world have more 
powerful motives for studying Avith diligence, for theie 
are none who have a prospect of a greater rewaid, and 
■whose success depends so entirely upon themselves. The 
object of all your studies here is one of the most important 
that can be imagined It is that you may become quahfied 
to execute, with benefit to the state, the part which may 
hereafter fall to youi lot in the administration of the affairs 
of the country,—language is but the means, the good go¬ 
vernment of the people is the great end , and m promoting 
the attainment of this end, every civil servant has a share 
more or less considerable , foi there is no office, hoivever 
subordinate, in which the conduct of the peison holding it 
has not some influence on the comfort of the people, and 
the reputation of the Government 


* The reader is doubtless aware, that at Madras a sort of 
college or public school exists, through which every candidate 
for employment in the civil service must pass, ere he be ad¬ 
mitted to fill the oflSce of assistant either to a judge and ma¬ 
gistrate, or to a collector. 
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“ The advantage of knowing tbe country laaguage* u 
not merely that ft will enable you to carry on the pubhc 
buflineM with greater faabty, but that by rendering you 
more intimately acquainted with the people, it will dispose 
you to think more favourably of them to relmquish aomo 
of those prejudices which we ore all at first too apt to en 
tertain against them, to take a deeper interest in thor 
welfare and thus to render yourselves more respected 
among them The more you feel an anxious concern in 
their prosperity, the more likely you will be to discharge 
your duty towards them with teal and efflaency and the 
more hkely they will be to return the benefit with gratitude 
and attachment 

‘ In every situation it it best to think well of the people 
placed under our authority There is no danger that fhi« 
feeling will be earned too for and even if it should, error 
OD this side is safer than on the other It is a strong argu 
ment m favour of the general good qualities of the natires, 
that those who have hved longest amongst them, have 
usoally thought the most highly of them. I trust that you 
will all hereafter see the justice of this opinion and the 
propnefy of acting upon it for in almost every conotiy 
but more particularly in this, the good tnli of the people la 
the strongest support of the Government'^ 

The following fragment of a memorandum 
found among Sir Thomaa 8 papers, seems too va 
luable to be omitted 

ilBUURANOUU 

The importanco of public officers being free from debt 
Ko excuses for being encumbered with it The causes of 
It—dissipation thoughtlessness or wont of firraocta. 

2, It IS a great drawback on every mao in office. Some 
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men may do their duty with it, but iicvei so well as 
without It 

3 There aie few qualities in a public servant more 
really valuable tlian order and economy in his piivate 
aifairs. They make him independent, and enable him 
to devote, without distuibance, Ins whole time to his pub¬ 
lic dut}^ 

4 It is very essential, both to your own future ad¬ 
vancement, as well as to the good of the service, that you 
should leave the College fully prepaied, by your knowledge 
of the native languages, to enter upon its duties with ad¬ 
vantage to the people, and (hat they should not have 
cause to lament that the^' are placed under the authority 
of men, who, not being qualified to execute the duties of 
their situation, are incapable of protecting them 

5 Many have left the College perfectly quahfied foi 
commencing their public career Some have left it with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the languages, who have 
afterwards, by persevering study, completely letneved 
their lost time It is mucli safer, however, to leave the 
College already piovided with the necessary qualifications 
for public business, than to trust to the chances of acquir¬ 
ing It in the provinces; for though some may acquire it 
in this manner, others mil fail, and never become useful 
or distinguished membeis of the service 

RefeiTiiig, in some degi’ee, to the same subject, 
IS the following admnable Minute, which Imsert, 
because it woll explain moie perfectly than could 
be done by any language of mine, as well the 
view which Sir Thomas Munio took of the cha¬ 
racter of the people of India, as his notions of the 
system of pohtical instruction which ought to 
be pursued, after candidates foi office quitted 
College 
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MINUTE 

8th of August, 1820 

The CJourt of Directors has, In its letter of the Irt 
of March, 1820 proposed certain rules for our gutd 
once in the selection of persons to fill the offices of provin 
dal and fflloh judges, and of secretanei to Gorehunent, 
and the Board of Bevenue, and of members of that Board, 
and of register and members of the Sudder Adawlut The 
Court has desired us to take this subject into our particu¬ 
lar consideration, and to furmsh it mth our seatiments 
thereupon 

The reasons which render it desirable that the offices 
in question should, as far as maj be practicable, be filled 
with men possessing a considerabie share of revenue erpe 
nence acquired m the prtmnces, ore so full/ explained in 
the Honourable Court a Letter to Bengal, of the 8tb April, 
1819, that It is not eas/ to add anj thing to them and it 
therefore appears to me that all that remains for us to do 
IS, to endearour, without delay, to carry into effect the 
intentions of the Honourable Court to as great an extent 
as may be found possible in the present state of the set 
vice It IS obvioas, however that from the great want of 
regularly tnuned servants, we must proceed gradually and 
that many years must elapse before fall operation can be 
given to the plan Until wi thin the last twenty or thirty 
years, we hod little territory jo our own hands, and conse 
quently, hardly any means of forming revenue serrantt. 
We have been more fortunate tlian could have been ei 
pected under such disadvantages for most of the pnnapal 
offices at the Presidency Lave generally been filled by a 
succession of able servants and soma of the most distin¬ 
guished of them have been men who never were employed 
or only for a very short time any where else but at the 
of government such men however, would undoubt 
edly have been much fitter for their station if they had 
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ser\ed some jeais in the ie\enue line in the provinces 
We have now, in oiu widely-extendecl teiiitoiy, an ample 
field for tlie tiaimng of the junioi servants in revenue 
affairs, and we ought to avail ourselves of it foi that pui- 
pose. A knowledge of revenue business \yi 11 be useful in 
whatever depaitment the3Mna3'’ be aflcnvaids employed; 
but a knowlcdfre of the natives is still more essential, and 
this knowledge is only to be acquiied b3' an eaily and free 
intercourse with them, foi which the re\enue piesents 
infinitel3f more facilities than an3'^ othci line It ought to 
be our aim to gu c to the 3'ounger ser^ants the best opi¬ 
nion of the natives, in order that they ma3' be the bettei 
quabfied to govern them heieaftei We can never be' 
qualified to govern men against whom w^e aie piejudiced. 
If w'e entertain a prejudice at all, it ought lathci to be in 
their favour than against them. We ought to know their 
character, but especially the favourable side of it, foi if wo 
know onl3* the unfavouiable, it wnll beget contempt and 
harshness on the one part, and discontent on the other 
The custom of appointing young men, as soon as they leave 
College, to be registeis to zillah courts, is calculated lather 
to produce than to obviate this evil Tlie most likely way 
of preventing it, and of fulfilling the desne of the Couit of 
Directors to improve the efficiency of the Civil Service, 
would be, to make every civil servant begin his careei in 
the revenue fine The slightest reflection will satisfy us, 
that it IS much more probable that he will become an use¬ 
ful public servant by beginning in the revenue than in the 
judicial departments 

There are some men who oveicome all difficulties, and 
become valuable public officeis in whatevei line they aie 
placed, and whatever may have been that in which they 
were first employed but in making rules, we must look to 
men such as they generally aie 

When a young man is transferred from College to the 
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offlc^ of a oUah regitter, he finds himself ali a£ once m 
Tisted with judicial functiODf. He lenrns forms before he 
learns thinga. He becomes full of the respect due to the 
Court but knows nothing of the people He is placed too 
high abore them to have any general intercourse with 
tbenL He has little opportumly of seeing them except in 
coart. He sees only the worst part of them, and under 
the worst shapes—he sees them as plaintiff and defendant 
exasperated against each other or as criminals; and the 
unfarourable opinion with which he too often, at first, 
enters among them in place of being remored by expe 
nence, is erery day strengthened and increased- He ac¬ 
quires, it la true, habits of cautious examination and of 
precision and regularity but they ore limited to a pard 
Qular object, and are freqneotly attended with dilatorioees, 
too httle regard for the yalue of time, and an inapDtndo 
for getieral afftirs, which require a man to pass readily 
from one subject to ai>other 

In the revenue Ime be has an almost boundless field, 
from whence he may draw at pleasure hli knowledge of 
the people As he has it in bis power at some dme or 
other, to show kindness to them all, m settimg thmr dif 
ferences, in occasional indulgence in their rents, m foahta 
ting the performance of their coremomes, and manj other 
ways and as he sees them without official form or re 
itrmint, they come to him freely not only on the public 
but often on tbdr pnrate coDcerns. His communications 
with them are not limited to one subject, but extend to 
every thing connected with the welfare of the country 
He sees them engaged in the pursuits of trade and ogn- 
cuUure and promoting by their labours the increase of 
Its reviurcta, the object to which his own arc du^cted 
He sees thot among them there is, ns in other nations, a 
mixture of good and bed thot though many ore sclfiib, 
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many Jikewise, especially among the agnciiltuial class, aic 
liberal and friendly to then pooiei neighbours and tenants , 
and he gradually leains to take an interest m their welfare, 
nhich adheres to him in eveiy futuie situation 

If a young man be sent at once from College to the 
revenue hue, the usual effect will be to render him attached 
to the natives If to the judicial, to increase the dislike 
towards them ivith which he too often sets out The main 
object, therefoie, in beginning with the revenue, is not to 
teach him to collect the kists, which is a veiy secondaiy 
consideration, but to afford him an opportunity of gaining 
a knowledge of the inhabitants and then usages, which is 
indispensable to the due discharge of his duty in the judi¬ 
cial as well as in the revenue line 

An acquaintance ivith the customs of the inhabitants, but 
particularly of the rayets, the vaiious tenures under which 
they hold their lands, the agi cements usual among them 
regarding cultivation, and between them and soucais re¬ 
specting loans or advances for their lents, and the diffeient 
modes of assignment, is essential to a judge , for questions 
concerning these pomts foim the chief part of his business 
A judge who is ignorant of them, must often be at a loss 
on the most simple points, but as a knowledge of them 
can hardly be attained excepting in the revenue line, it 
may be said that no man can be a good judge who has not 
served m it If this kind of knowledge be indispensable 
in a ziUah judge, it is equally so in the judges of the 
higher courts and the secretaries to Government It is 
on the nght administration of the levenue that the prospe¬ 
rity of the country chiefly depends. If it be too heavy or 
very unequally distributed, the efiects are felt in every de¬ 
partment Trade is depressed as well as agricultuie, 
numbers of the lowei orders of the people are driven by 
their necessity to seek a subsistence in theft and robbery 
VOL. II C 
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the better sort become diwadsfied, and giTe no help In 
checking the disorder The roads become unsafe, and the 
prisons crowded and we Impute to the depravity of the 
people the mischief which has probably been occasioned by 
injudicious taxation, or the hasty abohtlon or resumption 
of long established rights and privileges. It is of import 
ance that the higher officers of Government should always 
be able to trace the good or bad state of the country to its 
true cause, and that with this view they should, in the 
early part of their service, be employed in the revenue hue 
in the provinces, because It is only there that they can 
completely see and understand lU internal structure and 
administration 

As the bufiness of a judge it much faohtated by lus 
having been previously trained in the revenoe hne, so is 
that of a collector by his having served in the judicial but 
not m the same degree, because be may become tderably 
wen acquainted with judicial proceedings in the practice of 
his own duties ra the settlement of boundary and other dis¬ 
putes respecting the occupatioQ of land In framing, 
therefore, the few rules for giving effect to the instructions 
from the Court of Directors, which I now submit to the 
Board, I have not thought it neceaaa^ to require that a 
collector rfiould previously have been employed in the 
judicdsl line. It might at first sight, seem to be desirable 
that a collector should before have served as a register and 
that the avfl servants, in rising in the judicial and revenue 
Imes indiscriminately, and m paasmg fimn one to the other, 
should proceed regulariy through every gradation m each 
but this would be extremely embammiDg and mjunoui to 
the service and would In fiact, bo discovered oo trial to be 
nearly impracticable The convctuency of the service does 
not always enable us to make interchanges when servants 
are ready to be transferred from one branch to the other 
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but we can always secuie a few yeais of levenue instruc¬ 
tion, b 3 '’ sending all seivants to that line at first We have 
then the advantage of the eaily and fiist impression, 
and two yeais are of moie value then, than double the 
numbei would be at any aftei period After seiving 
two years as an assistant collectoi, he may eithei be tians- 
ferred to the judicial or any othei line, or remain in the 
revenue, and the mattei might be deteimined either by 
his own option oi the exigency of the service In rising 
afterwards to the highest offices, it vnll not be necessaiy 
that he should pass regularly through eveiy subordinate 
one, or that he should seive longei m any of them than 
such a time as may enable him, with toleiable application, 
to acquire a practical knowledge of its duties It may be 
thought that two yeais are too shoi t a time foi any person 
to learn much of revenue; but as he may remain in that 
Ime as much longei as he pleases, though he cannot be less 
than two yeais, there can be httle doubt but that a laige 
portion of the junior servants will remain in it, that many 
of those who leave it, on the expiration of the two years, 
wiU have imbibed a paitiality foi it, and seek to return to 
it, and that we shall thus always have a sufficient number 
of servants possessing such a knowledge of revenue as to 
qualify them to fill efficiently any office whatever 

The rule of sending all young men directly fiom the 
College to the provinces, will in futuie prevent them from 
thmking of establishing themselves at the Presidency, and 
will prove beneficial both to them and the public, but as 
It might be attended with inconvenience to those who haA’^e 
been fixed here since 1816, ivere they to be removed, and 
more particularly as some of them owed their detention to 
their superior meats having fitted them to fill situations of 
greater emolument than they could have obtained in the 
provinces, I would therefoie recommend that, m older to 

c 2 
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prevent their fuffenn/jf by the operation of a new arrange 
ment, they should be pertmtled to have the option of re 
mauung at the Presideocy, or going into the province*.* 

Another fundamental doctnne, if I ms} so ex¬ 
press myself, m the political code of Sir Thomas 
Munro was, that the pay of every pubhc servant, 
especially in India, ought to be ample, an ade 
quate remunerabon famishing the best preventa 
trve agamst those mean and dishonest dealmgs 
of which too many whether justly or otherwise, 
have been accused. From the fragment given a 
few pages ago it wiH be seen, that for the prac 
bee of meurrmg debts he mode no excuse because 
he regarded it as mjonous not merely to the per¬ 
sonal respectability but to the naboilal character 
of Enghshmen yet bis abhorrence of the prac 
bee was tempered by a benevolence and kindness 
of heart which never under any circumstances, 
seem to have forsaken him It may be necessary 
to state, that when a pubhc servant, on this or any 
other account, sufiered suspension it was the 
pracbee to depnve bnn of oil his salanes, and to 
leave him to make Ins waj home not imfrequently 
by means of charitable contnbubons raised among 
the inhabitants of the Presidency Sir Tliomas 
Munro at once interfered to obtain a modificabon 

•nie reader will Bad id tbe Appeitdix amlnable filmute In 
which the pnodple of paying due attenUon to the native Un- 
gnagcf U shown to bo as ewential among mDItary at among 
cavil offieer* end the qneation ai to the ndeqoacy of certam 
meafurei to act u iDdncements to their itady ii ably ditcussod 
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of this somewhat harsh, as well as injudicious, regu¬ 
lation. He conceived that greater mjuiy was done 
by thus degiadmg the national character in the 
eyes of the natives, than the benefits arising from 
example were likely to compensate; and he obtain¬ 
ed a law to be passed, by which such unfortunate 
01 imprudent individuals were supplied with funds 
adequate to cover the expenses of then passage, 
piovided the)^ depaited within a specified peiiod.^ 

Whilst he was thus attentive to the comforts 
and lespectabihty of Em’opean seivants, it is not 
to be supposed that he foigot for a moment what 
was due to the natives Fiom what has been said 
in many of Ins letteis, paiticularly m those writ¬ 
ten during the existence of the judicial Commis¬ 
sion, it will be discovered, that to the necessity of 
behaving with liberality to the people of India he 
was peculiaily alive, and the whole tenoi of his 
goveinment shows that he nevei lost sight of that 
commendable object He eaily duected his atten¬ 
tion to the le-establishment of native schools, wher- 
evei they had fallen mto decay, and to the erec¬ 
tion of new seminaries in places where none be- 
foie existed; and he embodied a Comimttee of 
Public Instruction at Fort St Geoige, for the 
exclusive puipose of tiainmg up Hindoos and 
Mohammedans to oifices of greater or less impor- 

^ There is a most judicious Minute to this effect inserted by 
him, 1st December, 1S20, among the Judicial Consultations of 
Fort St George, which nothing but the want of space hinders 
me from tiansciibing 
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toTice under the (Government, For the support 
of this useful institution and the mamtenance of 
native schoolmasters, he allotted fifty thousand 
rupees annually a sum certainly the reverse of 
mordinate when the benefits to be derived fiom 
its expenditure are considered * 

But it was not for the instruction of the natives 
only that Sir Thomas Munro was a strenuous and 
persevenng advocate, he was anxious to see them 
rewarded for their services m such a manner as 
would mduce them to give up the energies both 
of then minds and bodies to the advancement of 
the pubhc welfare and, above all, he was desirous 
that an adequate provision against old age should 
be made for such as particularly distmgmshed 
themselves by their usefulness The following 
Minnte, on this head, is at once so judiaous and 
so brief, that I cannot refuse to insert it 

RXTRACT MIWUTE. 

Dated 20tb Januarj 1821 

In proriding for disfinginabed pabbc ierTaiitfl, both 
for the aako of doing jutdce to tbem and of encou 
raging othen to foDow their eimnple, wo ought to take 
care that while we are liberal wo are not profuae for 
extraragont grants not only dimimsb our means of reward 
mg when necessary, but render the gifts of GovemmeDt 
lest honourable, and make them to be received with less 
gratitudes. There ore, it is true, some mre instances of 
extraordinary sendee*, wbidi cannot be r^pilatcd by any 
standard or bo too highly rewarded but in general, the 

• In the Appendix will be found a Minnte on this subject. 
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leward should be measured by the nature of tbe service 
performed, and the pay, the rank, or the situation in life 
of the person on whom it is to be bestowed * 

Every person acquainted with the political his- 
toiy of India must he aware, that one of the con¬ 
sequences of om’ regulationsj which empowered 
the collector to distrain, m the event of a defal¬ 
cation of revenue, and to sell by public auction 
the land from wluch such revenue was due, led, 
wherever it prevailed, to consequences the most 
mischievous Among other effects ansing out of 
it, the Native revenue officers, whose eagerness to 
possess land was, hke that of Asiatics m general, 
excessive, devised every expedient to cause em- 
baiTassments among the proprietors with whom 
they maintained dealmgs, in order that they 
might themselves pm’chase the estates as soon as 
they came mto the market. Noi did the evil rest 
here The possession of landed property gives to 
its owner m India a degree of influence which a 
similar contmgency gives in no other quartei of 
the globe; and this, the ffi-paid, and generally ill- 

* The method originally adopted for supporting superan¬ 
nuated and disabled Native servants was, by means of a pen¬ 
sion fund, collected from the salaries of persons m office, some¬ 
what after the fashion of the Widows’ Fund m our army Tlie 
measure was found not to answer, and had been abolished , but 
the Court of Directors, taking a different view of the subject, 
ordered it to be renewed There is, among the records in the 
India House, a Minute or statement from the pen of Sii 
Thomas Munro, so able and so just, that its length alone has 
deterred me from inserting it in the body of tbe present work 



conditioned, servants of our public courts were 
too mucli in the habit of turning to the worst 
purposes. Sir Thomas Munro had all along seen 
the evil of the system, and repeatedly, m his 
correspondence with the higher powers, argued 
against it. He now took the matter up with the 
earnestness which it deserved and caused a r^u- 
lataon to be passed, positively prohibiting all 
revenue officers from holding or possessmg land 
in the several districts withm ■which the compass 
of their duties lay • 

But his anxiety to increase the happmess and 
add to the respectabihty of the natives, was far 
from endmg here It is probably needless to 
observe that under the British Government in 
India a -variety of monopolies exist, all of them 
more or less hurtful to the interests of the people 
though some perhaps, under the existing state 
of affairs, mdispensable To these Sir Thomas 
Munro was so far hostile, that he adopted every 
rational expedient, if not to dimmish their num¬ 
ber at all events to hmder their growth indeed, 
he looked upon an absolute freedom of cultivation 
to be the natural right of the rayet, and against 
every enactment which had the smallest tendency 
to counteract it, he decidedly set lus face I have 
inserted in the ArpENnixn long and able Minute 
on this subject called forth in consequence of a 
proposition to secure to the Government o mono- 

* I om again compelled to refer the reodet to the Apeekdix 
for hit nOaable Blioute on this labject 
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poly m the valuable timber wliich grows m the 
forests of Malabar 

Agam, there was no pomt which Sir Thomas 
Mumo was more anxious to pi ess upon the atten¬ 
tion of the collectors and zillah magistrates, than 
the impolicy of interfering, unless m very gross 
cases, with the disputes of the natives oiigmating 
in questions of caste It happened that on the 
2!9th of May, 1820, the usual squabble between 
the right and left-hand castes occuired at Masuli- 
patam The collector, more zealous perhaps 
than piudent, interposed to quell the disturbance, 
employing for this puipose a party of sepoys; 
and the consequence was, that not only were 
seveial lives lost, but a good deal of angiy feeling 
was excited Sir Thomas Muiiro took advantage 
of the circumstance to lecord his opmion of all 
such pioceedings, and to point out, in a sound 
and sensible mannei, their extieme impiopriety 
He states in the paper which the leadei will find 
in the Appendix, that such squabbles have oc¬ 
cupied fiom time immemorial, and will occur 
again, without leading .to any lesults dangerous 
to the Government; and that nothing can be 
moie mjudicious than for the civil magistrate to 
mix himself up in dijSeiences of a pmely religious 
character. Above all, he depiecates the practice 
of employing upon such seiwices the native tioops 
of the Company, by far the gi eater piopoition of 
whom paitake m all the piejudices of the dispu¬ 
tants , not only because of the hazard mcuired by 
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their refusing to act, but because to require them 
to act was a demand too severe upon thar loyalty 
and sense of mihtary disciphne. This is one out 
of a thousand instances of hia sensitive regard to 
the feelings of the people, and of his great anx¬ 
iety that these sliould be outraged as rarely and 
to as slight an extent as possible 

Intimately connected with his opmions on 
these heads were the views which he took of the 
two most important points connected with our 
Indian administration—I allude to the questions 
whether or not the press in India ought to be 
free and unrestncted, and how far it were judi 
aous to apply the influence of Government for 
their furtherance of the work of conversion On 
the first head. Sir Thomas s sentiments are as 
correct as they are cleariy given He holds that 
the freedom of the press is not only unnecessary, 
but absolutely mcompatible with the continuance 
of our authority m Indio. But as the subject has 
of late come m a vanety of shapes before the 
pubbc, I consider it right to insert here the entire 
^Minute in which these sentiments are conveyed. 

MINUTE IN OONSUUTATION 12th APRIL, 1822. 

A GREAT deal haa of late been said, both m En/j 
land end in this country, r^arding the liberty of the 
Indian preM and olthoogh nothing has occurred to bring 
the question r^ularly before the Board, yet as I thmk it 
one on which according to the decuJon which may bt 
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gncn, the preservation of oui dominions in India may 
depend ; and as it appears to me desirable that tlie Honour¬ 
able the Com t of Dncctors should be in possession of the 
sentiments of this Govcinment at as early a ])enod as 
possible, I deem it my duty to call the attention of the 
Board to the subject 

2 I cannot vieiv the question of a free press in this 
countr}-^, without feeling that the tenure by which we hold 
our poll or never has been, and never can be, the liberties 
of the people, I therefore consider it as essential to the 
tranquillity of the country, and the maintenance of our 
government, that all the present lestrictions should be con¬ 
tinued Were the people all oui countrymen, I would 
prefer the utmost freedom of the press, but as they are, 
nothing could be more dangerous than such freedom. In 
place of spreading useful knovledge among the people, and 
tending to then better government, it would generate in¬ 
subordination, insurrection, and anaichy. 

3 Those vho speak of the press being fiee in this 
country, ha^e looked at only one pait of the subject, they 
have looked no farther than to Englishmen, and to the 
press as a monopoly in their hands for the amusement or 
benefit of their countrymen, they have not looked to its 
freedom among the natives, to be by them employed for 
whatever they also may consider to be for their own benefit, 
and that of their countrymen 

4 ) A free press and the dominion of stiangeis are 
things which are quite incompatibl^“^nd ■which cannot 
long exist together, for -wEat is' the fiist duty of a free 
press ? it is to deliver the countiy from a foreign yoke, 
and to sacnfice to this one gieat object every measuie and 
consideration , and if we make the press really free to the 
natives as well as to Europeans, it must inevitably lead to 
this result We might msh that the press might be used 
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to convey moral and rellgioiu matruction to the natives^ 
and that it* effect* ihould go no farther they nnght be 
sotiahed with this for a time, but would *000 leom to apply 
It to political purposes—to compare thdr own situations 
and ours, and to overthrow our power 

5 The advocates of a tree press seek, they say, the 
improvement of our system of Indian government, and of 
the mmdi and condition* of the people but these desirable 
ends are, I am convinced quite unattainable by the means 
they propose. There are two important poant* which 
shonld olwny* be kept m view, id our administration of 
affairs here The first u, that our sovereignty should be 
prolonged to the remotest possible period The second ii, 
that whenever we are obliged to resign it, we ihould leave 
the natives so for improved from their connectioD with u*, 
as to bo capable of maiDtalmog a free, or at least a regular 
goveroroeat amongst themselve*. If these objects can ever 
be accomplished, it can only be by a restricted press A 
free one so far from faahtating would render their attain 
roent utterly impracticable for by ottemphog topredpifa/e 
improvement, it would frustrate all the benefit which might 
have been derived from more cauUous and temperate pnv 
ccedings. 

6 Id the present state of India, the good to be ex 
pected from a free press is tnfiing aud uncertain, but the 
mischief Is incalculable and as to the proprietors of news- 
papers, as mischief is the more profitable of the two, it 
will generally have the prcfercuco There is no public in 
India to be guided and Instructed by a free press the 
whole of the European society 1 * composed of civil and 
military olficcn belonging to the King* and Honourable 
Company s services, with a small proportion of merchant* 
end shopkccpci* there are but few among tJicm who have 
not access to the newspaper* and pcnodical publication* of 
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Europe, oi who require the aid of political information 
from an Indian newspapei 

7 The restraint on the press is very hmited , it ex¬ 
tends only to attacks on the character of Government and 
its officers, and on the religion of the natives, on all othei 
points it IS free The removal of these lestiictions could be 
of advantage to none but the proprietors of newspapers, 
it IS their business to sell their papeis, and they must fill 
them with such articles as are most hkely to answei this 
purpose , nothing in a newspaper excites so much interest 
as strictures on the conduct of Government, or its officers, 
but this IS moie peculiarly the case in India, wheie, from 
the smallness of the European society, almost all the indi¬ 
viduals composing it are known to each other, and almost 
eveiy European may be said to be a public officer. The 
newspaper which censures most freely public men and 
measures, and which is most personal m its attacks, will 
have the greatest sale 

8 The laws, it may be supposed, would be able to 
correct any violent abuse of the libeity of the press, but 
this would not be the case The petty juiy aie shop¬ 
keepers and mechanics, a class not holding in this country 
the same station as in England,—a class by themselves, 
not mixing with the merchants, oi the civil and militaiy 
servants, insignificant in numbei, and having no weight m 
the community They will never, liowever diiferently the 
judge may think, find a libel in a newspaper against a 
public servant Even if the jury could act without bias, 
the agitation arising from such tiials in a small society, 
would far outweigh any advantage they could pioduce 
The editois of newspapers therefore, if only restricted by 
the law of libel, might foully calumniate the character of 
public officers, and misrepresent the conduct of Govern¬ 
ment They would be urged by the powerful incentive of 
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self interest to foUow^ this course, and they wtinld bo the 
only part of the Eoropean population which would denve 
any adyantage from a free press. 

9 Erery mihtary officer who was dissatisfied with 
his immediate supenor, with the Commander in-chief 
or with the deciiion of a court martinJ, would traduce 
them m a newspaper Every avil servant who thought 
his aervices neglected, or not sufficiently acknowledged 
by the head of the department in which he was employed, 
or by Government, would libel them Every attempt to 
restrain them by recourse to a jury would end in defeat 
ridicule and disgrace, and all proper respect for the Autho¬ 
rity of Govemment would bo gradually destroyed. The 
cv3 of the dechne of authonty would be sufficiently great 
even if it went no farther than the European commanity 
bat it will not stop there, it will oxtend to the nativef 
and whenever this happens, the question will not be, whe> 
ther or not a few proprietors of newspapers are to be en¬ 
riched, and the European community to be amused by the 
liberty of the press, hut whether our dominion in India 
is to stand or fall We cannot have a monopoly of the 
freedom of the press, wo cannot confine it to Europeans 
only there is no device or coatrivance by which this is to 
be done and if it be made really Iree, it must in time 
produce neariy the same consequence! here which It 
doei e ve r y where rise. It most spread among the people 
the principles of liberty and stimulate them to expel the 
strangers who rule over them, and to establish a national 
GoverranenL 

10 Were we sure that the press would act only 
through the medium of the people, after the great body of 
them should have imbibed the spirit of freedom the 
danger would bo seen at a distance and there would bo 
ample time to guard against it but from our peculiar 
situation in this country, this is not what would take place, 
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for the dangei would come upon us from our native army, 
not fiom the people In countnes not under a foreign 
government, the spint of freedom usually grows up with 
the gradual progress of early education and knowledge 
among the body of the people This is its natuial origin , 
and were it to rise in this way in this country while under 
our rule, its course would be quiet and uniform, un¬ 
attended by any sudden commotion, and the change in the 
character and opinions of the people might be met by suit¬ 
able changes in the foim of government But we cannot 
ivitli any reason expect this silent and tranquil renovation , 
for, owing to the unnatural situation in which India will be 
placed under a foreign government with a fiee press and a 
native army, the spmt of independence will spring up m 
this army long before it is ever thought of among the 
people The army will not wait for the slow opeiation of 
the instruction of the people, and the giowth of liberty 
among them, but will hasten to execute their own mea¬ 
sures for the oveithrow of the Government, and the reco¬ 
very of their national independence, which they will soon 
learn from the press it is their duty to accomphsh 

11 The high opimon entertained of us by the natives, 
and the deference and respect for authont}'^, which have 
hitherto prevailed among ourselves, have been the mam 
cause of our success m this country; but when these prin¬ 
ciples shall be shaken or swept away by a fiee press, en¬ 
couraged by our junes to become a licentious one, the 
change will soon reach and pervade the whole native army. 
The native troops are the only body of natives who are 
always mixed with Europeans, and they will therefore be 
the first to learn the doctnnes circulated among them by 
the newspapers, for, as these doctrines will become the fre¬ 
quent subjects of discussion among the European officers, 
It will not be long before they are known to the native 
officers and troops Those men will probably not trouble 
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tbraiMlTes much about diftlnctKiji, r^arding the rigfati of 
the people, and form of government but they will learn 
£rom what they bear to consider what immediately concerns 
themselves, and for which they require but little prompt 
Ing They will learn to compare their ovrn low allowances 
and humble rank, with those of their European officers,—to 
examme the ground on which the wide diffierence rests,—to 
esUmsto their own strength and resource*, and to believe 
that It IS thar duty to shake off a foreign yoke, and to 
secnre for themselves the honours and emoluments which 
their countiy yields. If the press be free, they must im¬ 
mediately learn all this and much more. Their assem 
hlage in gamsoos and cantonmeDts will render it easy for 
them to consult together regarding their plans they will 
have DO great difficulty io finding leaders qualified to 
direct them their patience, thar habits of disaphoe and 
thdr experience in war, will bold out the fiurest prospect 
of fuccets they will be stimulated by the lore of power 
and independence, and by ambition and avance to carry 
their designs into execution. The attempt, no doubt, 
would be dangerous but when the contest was for so rich 
a stake, they would not be deterred fixim the danger 
They might fall In their first attempts, but even their 
failure would not, as under a national government, confirm 
our power but shake it to its very foundation The mill 
tary Insubordioatioa which is occasioned by some partial or 
temporary cause, may be removed but that which arises 
from a change In the character of the troops, urging them 
to a systematic oppoadoa, cannot be subdued we should 
never again recover our present ascendency all confidence 
in them would be destroyed they would persevere in 
their designs until they were finally succeuful and after 
a sanguinary avU war or rather passing through a senes 
of insurrections and massacres, we should bo compelled to 
abandon the country 
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We might endeavour to secuie ourselves by aug¬ 
menting our European estabhshment This might, at a 
great additional expense, avert the evil for a time, but no 
increase of Europeans could long piotract the existence of 
our dominion. In such a contest we are not to expect any 
aid from the people : the native aimy would be joined by 
all that numerous and active class of men, formerly belong¬ 
ing to the revenue and police departments, who are now 
unemployed, and by many now in office, who look foi 
higher situations, and by means of these men they would 
easily render themselves masters of the open country, and 
of its revenue. the great mass of the people would remain 
quiet The merchants and shopkeepers, from having found 
facihties given to trade, which they never before expe- 
nenced, might wish us success, but they would do no 
more The heads of villages, v/ho have at their disposal 
the most warlike part of the inhabitants, would be more 
likely to join their countrymen than to support our cause. 
They have, it is true, when under their native rulers, often 
shown a strong desire to be transferred to our dominion ; 
but this feehng arose fiom temporary causes,—the imme¬ 
diate pressure of a weak and rapacious government, and 
the hope of bettenng themselves by a change But they 
have now tried our Government, and found, that though 
they are protected in their, persons and then property, they 
have lost many of the emoluments which they denved from 
a lax revenue system undei their native chiefs, and have 
also lost much of their foimer authority and consideration 
among the inhabitants, by the estabhshment of our judicial 
courts and European magistrates and collectois The 
hopes of recovering their former rank and influence would 
therefore render a great part of them well disposed to 
favour any plan for our overthrow. We delude ourselves 
if we believe that gratitude for the protection they have 
received, or attachment to our mild Government, would 
VOL II D 
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induce jinj considerable body of the people to side with us 
in a struggle with the native army 

13. I do not apprehend any immediate danger frrxn 
the press it would require many years before it could 
produce much effect on our native army but tbongh the 
danger be dlatant, it is not (be less certain) and will ultz 
mately overtake ui if the prcM become free The liberty 
of the press and a foreign yoke are, as already stated, 
quite incompatible. We cannot leave it free with any 
regard to our own safety we cannot restrain it by trial by 
a jury because from the nature of junes in this country, 
pubhc officers can never be tried by tbar peers. No jury 
will ever give a verdict against the pubbiber of a libel upon 
them however gross it may be. The presa must be re 
strained either by a censor or by the power of sending 
home at once the publisher of any bbellcnis or inflamma- 
tory paper, at the responaibnity of Govemmcnt, without 
the Supreme Court having the autbonty, on any plea 
whatever, to detain him for a single day 

14. Such restnotioiu as those proposed will not hinder 
the progress of knowledge among the natives but rather 
Insure it by leaving it to follow its natural coarse and pro 
tecting It against military violence and anarchy Its natural 
course is not the circulation of newspapers and pamphlets 
among the natives immediatdy connected with Soropeans 
but education gradoaliy spreading among the body of the 
people and diffusing moral and rehgioos Jnstructioa 
through every part of the community The desire of in¬ 
dependence and of governing themselves, which in every 
country follows the progress of knowledge, ought to spring 
up wnd become general among the people before it reoebos 
the army and there can be no doubt that it will become 
general in India, if wo do not prevent ft by ill-judged pre 
dpitadoD, In seeking to effect, In a few years, changes 
which must be the work of generatioiii. By mild and 
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equitable government; by promoting the dissemination of 
useful books among tbe natives, without attacking then 
rehgion, by protecting then own numeious schools, by 
encouraging, by honorary or pecumaiy marks of distinction, 
those where the best system of education prevails, by occa¬ 
sional allowances fiom the pubhc revenue to such as stand 
in need of this aid, and, above all, by making it worth 
the while of the natives to cultivate then minds, by giving 
them a greater share in the civil administration of the 
country, and holding out the prospect of filling places of 
rank and emolument, as inducements to tlie attainment of 
knowledge, we shall, by degrees, banish superstition, and 
introduce among the natives of India all the enhghtened 
opinions and doctnnes which prevail in our own country 
16 If we take a contrary course , if we, for the sole 
benefit of a few Euiopean editors of newspapers, permit a 
hcentious press to undermine among the natives all respect 
for the European character and authonty, we shall scatter 
the seeds of discontent among our native troops, and never 
lie secure from insurrection. It is not necessary for this 
purpose that they should be more intelligent than they are 
at present, or should have acquired any knowledge of the 
rights of men oi nations, all that is necessary is, that they 
should have lost all then present high lespect for then 
officers and the European character, and whenever this 
happens, they will nse against us, not for the sake of as¬ 
serting the hberty of their country, but of obtaimng power 
and plunder. 

16 We are trying an expenment never yet tried in the 
world, maintaining a foreign dominion by means of a 
native army, and teachmg that army, through a free press, 
that they ought to expel us, and deliver their country 
As far as Europeans only, whether in or out of the service, 
are concerned, the freedom or restriction of the press could 
do little good or harm, and would hardly deserve any 

D S 
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eenous attention. It is only as regards the natires, that 
the press can be viewed rrith apprehensioQ and it is only 
when it comes to agitate our native anny, that its terrible 
effects will be felt. Many people, both in this country and 
England, will probably go oo admiring the efforts of the 
Indian press, and fondly anticipating the rapid extension 
of knowledge among the natives, while a tremendous revo¬ 
lution, originating in this very press, is preparing which 
will, by the premature and violent overthrow of onr power 
disappoiDt all those hopes, and throw India back into a 
state more hopdesa of improvement than when we first 
found her 

17 His ExceDency the Commander m-chief has brought 
to the nonce of the Board ananonymooi letter in the Hin 
dostonee Ungoage, thrown mto the hoes of the cavalry 
cantonment at Arcot oo the night of the - nrgiag 

the troops to morder their European officers, and pro¬ 
mising them double pay This letter was brought in the 
morning by the Soubadar hfajor of the regiment of native 
cavalry to Lieutcnant-Colooel Fowhs, the senior officer 
present in the cantonment. I recaved a Hindoitanee letter 
by the post some weeks ago addresvd to myself, complain- 
ing of the condition of the Native army, their depressed 
situation and low allowances, and exhorting me to do 
something for their refief Such letters have been occa 
sionally circulated since our first conquests from Mysore 
in 1792. I do not notice them now from any belief that 
they are likely at present to shake the fidehty of our sepoys, 
but in order to show the motives by which they will pro¬ 
bably be instigated to sedition, whenever their cbamcteia 
shall be changed But though I consider that the danger 
II still very distant I think that we cannot be too early in 
taking measures to avoid it{ and I trust that the Honour 
able the Court of Ducctors wiH view the qnettion of the 
press In India as one of the most important that ever enmo 
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before them, and the establishment of such an engine, 
unless under the most absolute control of their Govern¬ 
ment, as dangeious in the highest degree to the existence 
of the Biitish power in this country 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 

The same motive which guided me to insert in 
the body of the work the preceding paper, induces 
me to give, equally at length, the followmg on the 
subject of conversion It will be read by aU parties 
with the deepest interest; and I am greatly mis¬ 
taken if, to the minds of the moderate, it carry 
not absolute conviction. It is to be observed, that 
to the work of conversion, however zealously car- 
lied on, Sir Thomas Munro was no enemy; to the 
interference of official persons he alone objected, 
for reasons which he has hunself stated at too 
much length to render any observations on my 
part necessary. 

MINUTE. 


15th November, 1823. 

Had I been at the Presidency when the correspon¬ 
dence between the collector and sub-coUectoi of Bellary, 
regarding the conversion of the natives, was received, I 
should have lost no time in recording my sentiments upon 
it I perused the papers when on my late circuit, and 
having again carefully examined them since my return, I 
am sorry to say that I think it will be advisable to employ 

Mr.-in some other way than his present situation 

Mr. - transmitted a report, dated the 15th of 

June, upon the settlement of his district, to Mr Campbell 
the collector Every thing in this report is highly com¬ 
mendable, excepting those passages in which he speaks of 
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the character of the natives, and of his having distributed 
books among them He evinces strong prejudice against 
them, and deplores the ignorance of the rajeta, and their 
uncouth speech, whldi ho observes must for ever prevent 
much direct communication between them and the Euro¬ 
pean authorities. He speaks as if these defects were 
pecuhar to India, and os if all the farmers and labourers of 
England were well educated, and spoke a pare dialect 
He sajs that the natives recaved readilj the books which 
ho bad brought for diatribntion from which he infers that 
they are not Insensible to the advantages of knowledge 
He observes, that a public schoolmaster is nowhere a 
corporate village officer, and that this must have arisen 
from pnestoraft, being jealous of the propagation of know 
ledge among the people I see no reason to impute the 
schoolmaster’s not being a corporate officer to pnestcra/t. 
There li no roetnctioQ upon schools they are lei^ to the 
fancy of the people, and every village may have as many as 
It pleases. 

Mr Campbell was directed to acqnamt Mr ■ 
that be was not tomterfere with native schools, and to call 
upon him to state what were the books which be hod 
distnbnted Mr Campbell, in forwarding Mr ■ — . g 
reply to this commaoicatjon, observef, that he has not 
confined himself to the mformation required but has in¬ 
dulged ‘ himself m a formal and roost unprovoked attack 
upon the religion of the people t and has placed upon 
record, withm the reach of many of them, sentiments highly 
offensive to their tendercst prgudices.” 

Mr-says that the books distnbnted were Canareso 

versions of parts of the New Testament, and of tracts In 
the wimc language, on moral and rehgious subjects. They 
were dutnbuted to the reddles (potalU) oumuros, mer 
chants, and rayets with whom he had intcrcourso; a few 
were also distributed among the seirants of his own and 
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the district cutcherries , sometimes, he observes, they were 
sought with a degree of eagerness “ They were never 
pressed on those who received them ” His own cutcherry 
certainly promoted rather than discouraged the distribution 
of them He then proceeds to state with seriousness his 
former doubts on certain points of faith, his subsequent 
conversion, and Ins exposition of various texts He ought 
to know that these are matters which do not belong to a 
cutcheiry, and that they concern only himself, and ought 
not to enter into the oflScial coirespondence of revenue 
officers He says, it did not appear to him that the circu¬ 
lation of books, in the mode which he adopted, militated, 
in the smallest degree, either against the letter br the 
spiut of the orders of the Government, that he employed 
no official influence, no coercive, no compulsory measures , 
that he usually explained, in a few words, the general na¬ 
ture of the contents of the books, that be left the accep¬ 
tance of them to the people themselves, and that they were 
sometimes sought ivith eagerness He requests to know 
‘‘ how far the Government wish that public servants should 
contnbute their endeavours to the diffusion of general, 
moial, and religious instruction among the natives ” He 
says, “ That in any thing affecting his situation, he would 
not deliberately do what the collector disapproved , that 
he thought himself at liberty to use his discietion in dis- 
tnbuting books, and that he has not yet seen any thing to 
lead him to suppose, that so long as obnoxious interference 
with the rehgious opinions and practices of the natives is 
carefully avoided, the Goveinment would wish to restnct 
him in Its exercise,” and he concludes by earnestly de¬ 
siring that his observations, together with the appendix 
containmg the passages in Scripture to winch they refei, 
may be recorded 

It IS sufficiently manifest fiom Mr —’s own plain and 

candid statement, that his zeal disqualifies him from 
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judghig calmly either of the nature of hu oto Interference 
or of Its probable consequences. I agree entirely with the 
collector, that be cannot, while he holds bis appoint 
ment, divest himself of strong oflBoal influence ” and that 
to obtrude his opinions on ** his pubbc servants, or on the 
reddles, cumums, merchants, and rayets assembled around 
him on official business, was manifestly converting his 
official character into that of a missionary ” 

Mr -, in fact, did all that a misaionary could have 

done he employed his own and the district cutchemes 
in the work and be himself both distributed and explain¬ 
ed. If be had been a missioDary, what more could behave 
done ? He could not have done so much. He could not 
have oasembled the inhabitants, or employed the cntchemet 
in distributing moral and rehgious tracta. No person 
could have done this but a avil servant and in Harpeo 
hilly and BeQary none could bare dooe it but bim yet he 
cannot In this discover offlcia] interference. He did not, it 
is true use any direct compulsjon, that would most pro¬ 
bably have caused an explosion, which wonld instantly 
have roused him from bis delusion But be did, and will 
continue to use, unknown to bnnself, something v er y like 
compulrion,—open interference, official agency, the hope 
of favours, the fear of displeasure. The people, he says, 
“ could have no difficulty in distinguishing between a 
matter of authority and of option-” There can bo no real 
freedom of choice, where official authonty is interested 
deeply and exerted openly A very few of the people 
might possibly have disaoguisbed between authority and 
option but the great body of them would bare been more 
hkely to believe that be acted by authonty and that what 
he was then doing was only preparatory to some general 
measure of convenion. 

Mr - promises to be guided by the orders of Go- 

vemmeot, in hts conduct to the natives but I feor that he 
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is too much undei the dominion of his own fancies to be 
controlled by any legitimate authority He has already 
shown, by his declining compliance with the directions of 
his immediate supenor, Mr Campbell, how little he re¬ 
gards subordination, Avhen opposed to what he beheves to 
be his higher duties He appeals to Government, and 
while he professes his leadiness to conform to their de¬ 
cision, he desires that his opinions regarding the natives 
may stand or fall, according as they are supported or 
contradicted by the Word of God,” as contained in certain 
passages of Scripture forming the appendix to his letter 
This IS an extraordinai y kind of appeal He employs his 
official authonty for missionary puiposes; and when he is 
told by his superior that he is wrong, he justifies his acts 
by quotations from Scripture, and by election, a doctnne 
which has occasioned so much controversy , and he leaves 
It to be inferred, that Government must either adopt his 
views, or act contrary to divine authority A person who 
can, as a sub-collector and magistrate, bring forward such 
matters for discussion, and seriously desire that they may 
be placed on record, and examined by Government, is not 
in a frame of mind to be restrained within the proper hmits 
of his duty, by any official rules. 

It was never intended to employ collectors and magistrates 
as teachers of morality and religion, and of course no rules 
have been framed for their guidance in such pursuits. 
Every man who has common sense, knows that they are 
contrary to his duty, and that no safe rule can be laid 
down but by absolute prohibition. We cannot allow Mr 

-, or any other public officer, to act as a missionary, 

merely because he supposes that he abstains from ob¬ 
noxious interference ” Every man has a difierent opinion 
regarding the obnoxious hmits, and each would fix them 
diffeiently, according to the standard of his own zeal 

It is the declared mtention both of the Legislature and 
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of the HoDourable the Court of Dlrectori, that the people 
of India should be permitted to enjoy their anaent laws and 
institutioni, and should be protected against the interference 
of pubbc officers with their rebgfon This system is the 
•wisest that could be adopted, whether with r^ard to the 
tranquillity of the country, the secunty of the revenue, or 
the Improvetnent or convemon of the natives. Mr — a 
IS the worst. It Is dangerous to the peace of the country 
and the prospenty of the revenue, and is even, as o measure 
of conversion, calculated to defeat his own designs. If 1 
were asked, if there would be any danger from leaving him 
at Bellary, I could not positively affirm that there would 
—there might or might not bnt if any mischief arose, it 
would be DO excuse for us to say that it was so unbkely 
that It could not have been expected for we bad ample 
wammg and ought to have provided against it. 

In every country, but especially in this where the 
rulers are so few, and of s different race Inrm the people 
it is the most dangerous of all things to tamper with re 
bgioos feelings they may bo apparently dormant and 
when we are In onauspecOng secunty, they may burst 
forth in the most tremendous manner as at Yellore tliey 
may be set in motion by tbo slightest casual loddect, and 
do more mischief in one year than all the labours of mis* 
sJooary collectors would repair in a biindrcd Should they 
produce only a partial disturbance which is quickly put 
dowu, even in this case the eril would be lasting distrust 
would be raised between the people and the Government, 
which ’would never entirely subside and the diitiict In 
which it happened would never bo so safe as before 
The agency of collectors and magistrates, as religious In 
Btructors, can effect no possible good It may for a mo¬ 
ment raise the hopes of n few sanguine men but it will 
end in disturbance and fmlure, and instead of forwarding 
wQl greatly retard, every chance of ultimate succcis. 
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But besides these evils, it would also teud to pioduce 
an injunous effect on the administration of the revenue. 
Designing men of bad characteis would soon suiTound the 
collector, and would, by encouraging liis hopes, and 
appearing to entei warmly into his views, soon supplant 
the more able and less pliant servants of his cutcherry 
They would gradually contnve to fill up every subordinate 
office with their adherents, whom they reported to be 
favourable to the cause of conversion; and the revenue, 
between the incapacity and dishonesty of such men, would 
be diminished both by mismanagement and embezzlement 
The employment by the collector of men as his confi¬ 
dential servants, merely on account of their supporting 
his plans of conveision, would create suspicion and dis¬ 
content among the inhabitants, and this spint might easily 
be excited to acts of outrage, either by men who were 
alarmed for their lehgion, or by men who had no fears for 
it, but were actuated solely by the hope of forcing the 
revenue servants out of office, and succeeding them 

It IS evident enough fiom Mr - ^’s own statement of 

the eagerness with which the books were sought by the 
rayets and other inhabitants, how ready he is to believe 
what he wishes, and how well prepared to be deceived by 
designing natives He considers the acceptance of the 
books by the natives, who probably took them merely to 
flattei him, or to avoid giving him offence, as signs of an 
impression made on their minds He never seems to have 
asked himself why he should have been so much more 
successful than the regular missionanes had he been a 
private mdividual, his eyes would have been opened ' 

If we authorize one sub-collector tor act as a missionary, 
or m aid of conversion, we must authorize all If we find 
it difficult to keep them within the line of their civil duties, 
how could we possibly in those of a rehgious nature re¬ 
strain them by any rule How could we control them 
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in distant provuicea? The remotciiets of their ntutdoni, 
and their solltade among the nadyet, voiild naturally tend 
to increase tbear enthudaam, and every one would have a 
different opinion, and act differently from another, accord 
) ing aa his imagination was more or leia heated 

The beat way for a collector to mstruct the nattves. Is 
to set them an example m biaown conduct to try to settle 
their disputes with each other, and to prevent their going 
to law to bear patiently all their complaints against him¬ 
self and bu servants, and bad seasons, and to afford them 
all the rebef in his power and if he can do nothing more, 
to give them at least good words. 

Whatever change it may be desirable to produce upon 
tbe character of the natives, may bo effected by much 
safer and surer means than official interference with their 
religion Begular misaooanes are sent out by the Ho< 
nourable the Court of Directors, and by different European 
Governments. These men visit every part of tbe country, 
and pursue their labours without tbe smallest hindrance 
and 08 they have no power they are well received every 
where- In order to dispoao the natives to recere our 
instruction and to adopt our opinions, we must first gain 
their attachment and confidence, and this can only be ao- 
compllihed by a pure sdauDistratioo of josbee, by mo¬ 
derate assessment respect for tbeir customs, and general 
good government. 

1 have said more on this subject than it may at first 
sight appear to require but though it has been brought 
forward by the conduct of a single mdindoal, it Is a ques- 
bon of tbe most important concern to the welfare of the 
people and security of the state, and deserves the most 
■enoui consideration. I am fully convinced that official 
interference with the rehgion of the nabves will deteno. 
rate tbe revenue, and cxdte discontent and duturbance, 
and that It will eventually defeat tbe attainment of the very 
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object for which it is designed. I am also satisfied, that to 
permit the continuance of such interference would be to 
hazard the safety of our dominions, for tlie sake of sup¬ 
porting the experiments of a few visionary men I lecom- 
mend that it be prohibited 

I regret extremely that it should be necessary to pass 
any censuie upon Mr - I selected him for his pre¬ 

sent situation from liaving had an opportunity of seeing, 
when he was employed heie, that his assiduity and know¬ 
ledge of the native languages rendered him well qualified 
for the office of sub-collectoi. I trust that he may still be 
usefully employed in the public service, in other quarters, 
but he has put it out of the power of Government to let 
him remain at Bellary. He was not satisfied with confining 
his attack upon the religion of the natives to a private 
communication to the collector, but he has, by placing it 
upon record, made it public. To continue him now would 
be to sanction his conduct, and to proclaim the design of 
Government to support it. No declaration,—nothing but 
his removal, can effectually do away this impression among 
the people. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 

Whilst thus keenly alive to the prosperity of 
the civil part of the community, Sir Thomas 
Munro was not less attentive to the tiue interests 
and permanent welfare of the Indian army. It 
was his firm opmion, that such a foice ought 
always to he maintained, as should not only 
suffice for the preservation of order within our 
own territories, hut enable the Government to keep 
^ constantly on the frontier an organized, and as 
it were a disposable corps Thither, every batta- 



Lon in the service ought, in its tuni, to be sent, 
hy which means all would acquire a knowledge 
of field-duty, whilst the utmost attention should 
be shown to the establiflhment of bazaars, without 
whidi an Indian army is at aH tunes inefficient. 
To the absence of these, indeed, he attributed the 
extreme length of our early campaigns, and the 
meagre results to which they led, and he showed 
that, m exact proportion as the bazaars increased m 
efficiency our wars became less tedious and more 
successful 

Agam an idea had long prevailed, and it was 
expressed in Council soon after his amval, that 
the Native battahons in general, but more espe 
ciaHy the artillery and golandauze corps, stood m 
need of an mcreased proportion of European 
officers to render them efficient Sir Thomas 
Munro strongly objected to the measure, first, 
because be was confident that it would not add 
to the value of the Native troops, and, secondly 
because whilst it greatly mcreased the expense 
to Gk)vernment it must necessarily interfere, in a 
serious d^ree, with the promotion of officers 
themselves He held that one European officer 
present with each company, was all that could 
be required, inasmuch as the mtoior details arc 
earned on far more accurately by Native officers, 
than they could be by Englishmen As to the 
fact that some r^pments were commanded by 
majors and captains he looked upon it as no real 
evil because a captam of fifteen or twenty years 
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standing must liave served to very little pui-pose, 
if he he not adequate to a higher charge than that 
of a compan3^’' 

It was customary then, and may peihaps be 
customary'^110w, so far to distiust the fidehty 
of the sepoys that theie was an indisposition to 
keep together in cantonments two oi more native 
battalions, without intermixing voth them a coiqis 
of Europeans. Sii* Thomas IMunro utterly con¬ 
demned tlie notion : he contended that the plan 
had totally failed at Velloie, the only point where 
its effects were ever put to the test, and that it 
must fail agam under similar circumstances Nay 
more, he justly argued that the measure had a 
tendency to lead to the veiy result which it was 
the object of such as acted upon it to prevent; 
because, by exciting in the minds of the natives 
a suspicion that confidence was not leposed m 
them, it led them to inquire somewhat too freely 
into the probable reasons of distiust His piin- 
ciple therefoie was, that no moie effectual plan 
of seeming the fidelity of the sepoys could be 
devised, than by leading them to beheve, that 
it could not for a moment be doubted; and 
by teaclung them that then own mterests weie 
intimately connected with the continuance of 
the Government under which they seived. With 
this view, he advised that the soldiers be well 
paid and well tieated; that no battahon be per- 

* On this subject, also, a Minute will be found m the Ap¬ 
pendix 
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nutted to remain too long m one place, but that 
all be periodically brought back to the provinces or 
districts from rvlnch they had been respectively 
recruited^ By this means, time would not be 
given for the formation of dangerous connexions 
abroad, and a constant renewal of domestic ties 
would cause them to shrink from the idea of a 
convulsion by which they must inevitably be 
broken. 

The same care which extended itself to the 
wants of the soldiers themselves, was apphed to 
the remedy of evils arising out of the imprudent 
marriages which that class of men are too apt to 
contract There was an old r^idation, which 
granted to the wife of every European brought 
by him to India, a certain allowance for her 
mamtenance whilst her husband was employed 
m the field. It was either found not to be suffi¬ 
cient OT the example of the other Presidency 
mduced the Commander iji-chief at Madras to 
apply for an increase of sudi allowance, and an 
extension of the benefit to soldiers children 
Though disapproving totally of the prmaple from 
which the arrangement proceeded. Sir Thomas 
Munro was too just and too sagacious not to 
perceive, that the troops m the different Presi 
denaes should, as far as practicnble, be placed cm 
the same footmg, he therefore gave his sanction 
to the proposed mcrease but against every at¬ 
tempt to extend tlie benefit of the practice to na 
tive women and half-caste children he resolutely 
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opposed himself. Tins he did on the fair and 
legitimate ground, that such a regulation would 
entail an incalculable expense upon the Company, 
whilst it acted as an encouiagement to the m- 
ci’ease of a lace already too numeious. Towaids 
the half-castes themselves he was by no means dis¬ 
posed to behave with hai’shness ; on the contraiy, 
he considered them entitled to such tieatment as 
their pecuhar chcumstances called for; but he 
esteemed it both an unwise and an extiavagant 
notion, that they ought to be taken in any manner 
under the piotection of the State. 

Such is a suinmaiy, if I may so speak, of the 
grand leading piinciples of Sn Thomas Mumo’s 
government; by winch, whilst he sti-ove zealous¬ 
ly to advance the mteiests of those for whom 
he acted, he labouied with no less earnestness 
to piomote the happiness and inciease the 
prosperity of all classes of their subjects \^^ith 
respect to the system of internal adininisti’ation 
earned on in the piorinces, it corresponded, as 
nearly as circumstances would permit, ivith the 
plan diawn up at the suggestion of the Commis¬ 
sion of which he had fonneily been at the head 
Whatever his ovm wishes might have been, he 
did not consider himself authorized to depart, in 
the slighest degree, fiom the rules theie laid 
down; and hence he continued both the levenue 
and judicial systems of his predecessors, modified 

* There is given m the Appendix an extract from one of 
his Minutes on these subjects 

VOL ir - E 
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as these were by the sanction of the Court of 
Directors His conduct, moreover, as on every 
occasion marked by the very extreme of good 
feeling and correct judgment, Fum and in¬ 
flexible in the pursmt of what he felt to be nght, 
he nevertheless contrived, by the suavity of his 
manner and the conciliatory tone of his language, 
to gratify even those whose sentiments differed 
from his own, bll strange to say the jealousy 
which had attended him m every inferior station 
disappeared on his attaining to the highest. 

I subjom a few private letters, addressed by 
him at this period to certain fllustnous indm 
duals at home chiefly because they speak in 
plam terms the same language of which I have 
just made use. 

TO THB BIOHT BON OEOROB OAKNINO 

Bombay, 16th May 1830 

DKAB Bin, 

Every thln^ la quiet under the Bengal and 
Madras GoTemment, and under the Bombay Gormunent, 
with the exception of some alight disturbance occaaioned 
by an iucuraion of a few banditti on the Cutch froober, 
which has led to some preparation on both tidea, but will 
I hope terminate without hostihbes. 

Mr Elphlostone retains the general anpenntendence of 
the late Feiihwah s dommloDa hot Mr Cbaphn acU as 
commitsloncr This ia just osit abould be for It keeps ^ho 
Mahrattfl terrltone* together, till they can be brought into 
some kind of order, and it placet them under the imme 
dmte managcmetit of the man who, of oil the JIadras aril 
serronts, la the best quahfied for the purpote Sir John 
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Malcolm means to go home in December —I am soiry for 
It, for I think his continuance in Malwa is of great impor¬ 
tance to the preservation of tianquilhty, and I do not see 
how his place is to be supplied He ought undoubtedly 
to be kept 111 Malwa for some years, to look after the 
turbulent chiefs and conflicting interests in that province. 
The future prosperity of all lecent conquests depends on 
the measures adopted during the few first yeais, in bnnging 
them into form, and consolidating our powei If we are 
too impatient to get nd of some trifling expense, and to 
persuade ourselves that all is light, and that matters will 
go on smoothly, wuthout the necessity of employing per¬ 
sons capable of controlling eveiy hostile movement, we 
shall have the centre of India in a state of confusion from 
which it may be difficult to extncate it heieafter 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient, 
(Signed) Thomas Munro 

TO THE SAME 

Madras, 14th October, 1820 

DEAR SIR, 

I SEE no reason to expect disturbances from any 
of the Native states now surrounded by our terntory. 
They are all too iveak to give us any uneasiness. The 
death of a thief may occasionally produce some dispute 
among the claimants to the succession , but our prepon¬ 
derating force, wherever its interposition is required, will 
always easily decide the contest The Bheels and other 
plundering tribes, of whom so much has been said, 
are a miserable race, poor and few in numbei: they are 
plunderers, because they have themselves been plundered 
and oppressed, and if they are weU tieated, they will in a 
few years become as quiet as any of our other Indian 
subjects living among woods and hills 

E 2 
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In this country we always ore, and always ougbt to be 
prepared for war But this T ery a rcomataDce g ivea u t 
the beat sectmty for TbSTIbog enjoyment of peoS ^and we 
ought to avail ourselfaToT Uu* favourable state of things 
in order to improve our own tcmtones, and to establub 
as far as posable, some d^free of r^^ulanty in those of the 
Native powers dependent opon us. The first step for tbii 
purpose should be to assign hmlu to the difierent Prea 
denaea within which they are respectively to eieroae 
immediate authority leaving to Bengal the general con 
trol over the whole. The hmits which I would recom¬ 
mend for Madras are the Mahanuddy and the Nerbnddoh 
to the north to the west, the boundary between the 
Nitam B and the Paabwah • conntiy, as it stood in 1792; 
and to the north west a line drawn from the SIstna to 
the Ghauts, including within it the sourhera Mahratta 
ftatea. 

Within all this range I am oonfident that the immediate 
jirrisdicticm of Madras could be exerdsed with greater ad¬ 
vantage to the empire than that of Bengal. The whole of 
this tract belongs ather to the Camalic or the Deccan and 
its inhabitants are different both m langnage and character 
&om those of Hmdostan and Bengal, and can on this 
account, as well as from their local situation be more 
easily managed by the hladras than the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. When Hyderabad and Nagpoor were great foreign 
and independent states, and more lilely to act against us 
than with us, the immediate control of Bengal was right, 
more espeoallj as it did not affect the authority of the 
Madras Government over its army of which only two 
battalions were for tereral years at Hyderabad But both 
Hyderabad and Nsgpoor are now as completely dependent 
upon us as Mysore they must, at some period or other 
fall entirely into our hands, and the mternal admuustratloo 
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must in the mean time be chiefly directed by our resident 
No skill can make a country prospei under such a system, 
but still it may be preserved in a much better state under 
the Madras than the Bengal Government, because it lies 
more within our reach, its inhabitants aie better known to 
us, and the countiy is occupied by oui troops At present 
the discipline of our army is much injured by our having 
about twenty thousand men beyond our fi on tiers, and 
removed in a great measure from oui contiol They are 
under the Bengal Government, or lather the lesidents, 
by whom all commands, even of the most suboidinate kind, 
are distributed When complaints aie received lespecting 
supplies, oi any othei matter, we find it difficult to inter¬ 
fere in a satisfactoiy mannei, and from the absence of a 
complete and direct control in either government much 
confusion and abuse arises, and the national character 
suffers This might easily be remedied by placing Nag- 
poor and Hyderabad with their residents under Madras 
We could then through oui own residents exeicise direct 
authonty over our troops, and by having both residents 
and troops under our orders, we should have better means 
than the Bengal Government bave, of seeing that both did 
their duty The Supieme Government would of course, 
in peace and war, and other great political questions, still 
direct the affairs of Nagpoor and Hyderabad , and if we add 
to this the diiection of our relations with all independent 
states, and with all the tiibutaries immediately on Bengal, 
we shall find that, after leaving to Madras the countries 
south of the Nerbuddah, it will have as much to do as it 
can well attend to 

I am, with great esteem, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient, 
(Signed) Thomas Munro 
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TO THE EIGHT HON JOHN BOLLIIAN 

Madras, 12th October, 1820 

OfiAB SIB, 

I HAD the pleasore of recemng your letter of 
the 81flt January from Pane, »ome time after my arriTal in 
this country 

I should expect more benefit from the tarculation of 
short tracts by the natirea, or of traoslatiODs of short 
European tracts by natives, than from translations pre 
apitately mode of the Bible, or any great ^ork, by the 
raissionanes. I have no faith in the poiver of any mls- 
Bjonary to acquire, in four or five yean, such a knowledge 
of any Indian language as to enable him to make a re 
specUble trauslitiou of tbe Bible. I fear that such 
traoilatioDS are not cnlculated to inspire becoming rever 
enee for the book Jo place of translating the Bible into 
ten or twelve languages id a few yeara, I would rather see 
twenty years devoted to Its translaliou into one If we 
hope for success, we must proceed gradually, and adopt 
the means by which we may bo bkely to attain iL The 
dusemmatioti of knowledge ia,l tbiok tbe surest way and 
if we can prevail upon the Native pnncea to give it the 
support you propose it will be n good beginning I shall 
communicate with the Resideot of Tanjore on the subject 
and If the Hajah who is nowueor Conjereram on his way to 
Cassi colls here I will menboo it to him There is such a 
mass of mere routine readiog here that I have scarcely been 
oble to give my attention to groernl questions since my 
return I have lately been for many days engaged jn 

reading the papers connected with the single caw of- 

ond unless we contrive soruo means of roduang the quan¬ 
tity of reading the members of government will have no 
time for giving due consideration to matters of general 
importance 
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The points of inipio\cnieiU in oni general system, 
■which I wish to cnir} into cfiect soonest, me tlic icgnln- 
tions jiroposed in 1816 In the Board of I{c\cnuc, for the 
prc\cntion and puniblinient of extra collections and cm- 
berrlcnicnts, and the drafts of icgnlations proposed by the 
Coniinissioners in 1S17, upon pittaln, distiaints, &c in 
consequence of the ordcis of the Diiectors I lm\c always 
thought that rayets ouglit ne\cr to haxe been inijinsoncd 
form rears of lexcnuc, and I wisli to abolish the ]iiactice 
I think that It ma} be done cntiiel>' without any risk of 
loss of rexenue. But as the Bmid of Jlcxcnuc and some 
of the collectors think it would b( a dangcious expenment, 
I shall 3 icld to their alaims, so far probably as to confine 
the exemption to ia}ct3 holding immediately of the sirknr, 
and even among them to permit impiisonmcnt only in spe¬ 
cial cases of contumacy I am satisfied however, fiom my 
own expenence, that with regard to the laycts, the exemp¬ 
tion miglit safely be made complete The power of dis¬ 
traint IS quite sufiicicnt to protect the levenue it 
harasses the rayet, without di‘:grncing him , and if he can 
pay, will be more likely, than throwing him into gaol, to 
make him dischaige his debt The same privilege cannot 
safely be granted to 7cmindars and fanners of rexenue, 
because it might tempt them to withhold and seciete large 
balances from their actual collections There is another 
point xvhich I haxe long established in my own mind, as 
one requinng correction— I mean the destruction of all 
the ancient landholders, by intioducing among them the 
Hindoo law of division among all the biotheis, instead of 
that of descent to the eldest The xxntten law among all 
piivate persons is dixusion , but usage, oi the common laxv, 
among the ancient rajahs and pohgars, is undivided de¬ 
scent to the eldest son, xvho makes a suitable provision foi 
the rest of the family The consequence of introducing 
the rule of joint or equal inheritance among them is, that 
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many of them have been nuned bjr lawiaitB, and that every 
one of them must inentabiy auflerthe same fate. 

Law adventureri get into eveiy family and exate tome 
member of it to bring hia claim into a court of jurtice It 
IB of httle importance to the vackeels how the smt ends, as 
they get their fee*. These nut* ore generally very evpen 
live, and the ignorance of the aemlndar* in all matter* of 
bashiesa make* them doubly ecpeonve by the impom 
tions of their own agents and if the property is divided, as 
generally happens, among two, three, or mure claimants, 
the whole are reduced to distress, and the Government is 
rendered unpopular I am now endeavouring to bring 
forward a regulation to restore to all andent xemindars 
the law of primogeniture, who formerly enjoyed it. The 
privilege will be confined to the families in wbwh it pre¬ 
vailed unto It was aboUihed by our levelhng code I meant 
after disposing of Bome more pressng matter*, to extend 
the operation* of some of the regulation* of 1816 by in 
creasing the junsdictkra of the Native commimoners or 
moonBifi. I have bexu^ three hondred rupee* proposed as 
the limit of the district moonsifB cogniiance but I ima 
gine that it may, with advantage to the community be ex 
tended to a thousand The young writers have all been 
aent up the country in order to leam a little revenne, and 
a* much os they can of the people but tbia 1* doing 
nothing unles* we raise the revenue to the level of the judi 
oal line if we do not, every man who ha* friends or 
talents will run into thejudidal 

With great e»teoni 

Your* faithfully, 

(Signed) Thowab Mcnho 
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TO THE RIGHT HON G CANNING. 

oVIadras, 30th June, 1S21 

MY DEAR SIR, 

You judge right in thinking that your resigna¬ 
tion of the office of President of the Boaid of Control is an 
event in which I must take “ some little interest,” for no 
event could have happened in vliich I could have taken 
more I lament it deeply, both on public and pnvate 
grounds I should, even if I had not seen your letter to 
your constituents, have concluded without hesitation, that 
youi motives for resigning were just, but I should not 
the less have regretted the loss to the nation. 

I trust that we shall soon again see you filling some high 
office, but I confess I would rather see you in j^our foimer 
one than any other, for my own situation becomes doubly 
valuable, when it is held undei a man whose name commu¬ 
nicates some show of leputation to all Ins suboidmates 

I always dread changes at the head of the India Board, 
for I fear some downright Englishman may at last get 
there, who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons of the 
Hindoos I believe there are men in England who think 
that this desirable change has been already effected in 
some degree , and that it would long since have been com¬ 
pleted, had It not been opposed by the Company’s servants. ' 
I have no faith in the modem doctrine of the rapid im- 
piovement of the Hindoos, or of any other people The 
character of the Hindoos is probably much the same as 
when Vasco de Gama first visited India, and it is not likely 
that It will be much better a century hence The strength 
of our government will, no doubt, in that penod, by pre¬ 
venting the wars so frequent in former times, increase the 
wealth and population of the country We shall also, by 
the establishment of schools, extend among the Hindoos 
the knowledge of their own literatuie, and of the language 
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and hterature of England But all thi» will not Improre 
their chafacter we ihall make them more phant and aer 
vile, more industnoua, and perhaps more skilful in the 
arts,—and we ahall hare fewer banditti but we shall not 
raise their moral character Our present system of gov'em 
ment, bj excluding all natives from power, and trust, and 
emolument is much more efflcacaons in depressing, than all 
onr laws and school books can do m elevating their charac¬ 
ter We are working against our own designs, and we 
can expect to make no progress while we work with a fee 
ble instrument to improve, and a powerful one to deteno- 
rate The improvement of the character of a people, and 
the keeping them, at the same time id the lowest state of 
dependence on foreign rulers to which they can be redneed 
by conquest, ore matters quite incompatible with each 
other 

There can be no hope of any great zeal for improve 
ment, when the highest acquirements con lead to nothing 
beyond some petty ofiice, and can confer ndtber wealth 
nor honour While the prospects of the uatiTes are so 
bounded, every project for beltenng their characters must 
fail and no snch projects can hare the smallest chance of 
success, unless some of those objects are placed within their 
reach, for the sake of which men ore urged to exertion m 
other countnes. Thu work of improvement, in whatever 
way It may be attempted must be very slow bat it will bo 
in proportion to the degree of confidence which we repose 
ID them and ra the share which we give them in tlieadmi 
niitraticm of public oiTairs. All that we can give them, 
without endangcnng our own ascendency, should be given 
AH real mibtary power must be kept in our own hands 
but they might with ndvantage hereafter, be made eligible 
to evtrj civil office under that of o member of the Govern*' 
moot The change should bo gradual, because they arc 
not yet fit to discharge properly the duties of a high 
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civil employment, according to our rules and ideas, but 
the sphere of their employment should be e\tended in 
proportion as we find tliat the}' become capable of' filling 
properly higher situations. 

We shall nevci linvc much accurate knowledge of the 
resources of the country, oi of the causes by nhich they 
are raised or depressed We shall always assess it veiy 
unequally, and often too liigh, until we learn to treat the 
higher class of natives as gentlemen, and to make them 
assist^us accordingly in doing nhat is done by the House 
of Commons m England, in estimating and apportioning 
the amount of taxation. I am, with great regard and 
esteem, Your faithful Servant, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 

TO THE RIGHT HON C B BATHURST 

Bangalore, 28th September, 1821 

SIR, 

Mr Canning has informed me that he has men¬ 
tioned me to you The office whicli you now hold at the 
head of Indian affairs would have been a sufficient induce¬ 
ment for me to address you, but this circumstance will 
make me do it with more confidence 

In a time of peace, a subordinate government like Ma¬ 
dras can have no very important political or military trans¬ 
actions, and must be chiefly occupied in the improvement 
of its resources, and the preservation of its internal tran¬ 
quillity Of the two, the preseivation of tranquillity is 
the most immediately necessary, because without it no im¬ 
provement in the revenue can take place The insuriec- 
tions of petty chiefs, which so often disturbed the peace of 
our provinces, but more particularly of the noithern cir- 
cars, have too often been occasioned by the misconduct of 
our own civil and military officers, in acting precipitately, 
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and often upon wrong information and involTmg Gorem 
ment in ho^tiEties which might enarelj have been avoided 
I am endeavouring to prevent a recurrence of Buch diBor 
ders, bj prohibiting the local authontie* from aunimomng 
those chiefs before them, or nsiDg force cgaiuBt them, with 
out the previoua orders of Government, and by rendcnng 
the chiefs themselves more attached to us, by showing more 
conhdence in them and asaisliDg them to recover their 
zemindanefl when they have been lost in consequence of 
our measureij or even of their own imprudence 

The talk of improving our resource* ii one of much 
greater difficulty than that of maintaining the peace of the 
country and this difficulty anse* pnnapally from the 
asseBwnent being in general too high with respect to the 
condition of the people bo that lo many distnets, in order 
to have a farther increase, we must begin by making a 
present rednctioQ of our revenue, because the extendon of 
ealtivatioo, from which the increase of revenue must re¬ 
sult, cannot poaiibly be expected under the present assecs. 
ment The Fresidenaes of Bengal and liladras acquired 
their respective temtones under very different arcum 
stances, whicli have ever doce continued to influence their 
revenue eystems. Bengal acquired at once the domimon 
of nch and fertile provinces, yielding a revenue much 
beyond its wants it bad therefore no occasion to enter 
into any minute examination of the osaeasmeot it was 
satisfled with what it got from the xemindars, and left thorn 
in possession of the lands on very easy terms. Madras, on 
the contrary, rose amidst poverty and many struggles for 
existence It never was able to pay its estabhihmcnts it 
acquired its temtones by slow degrees, partly from tlie 
Nisam but chiefly from Mysore and though the aiscss' 
ment bad already been raised too Ingh by tboee Govern¬ 
ments, its own pressing necessities did not permit it to 
lower the demand, but forced it to enter into tbc most 
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ngid scrutiny of the soiuces of tlie ie\cnue, in ordei to 
keep it up, and there lias, in consequence, always been a 
pressure upon the ra^'cts, which nothing but necessity 
could justify 

The present secure state of India will, I hope, enable us 
to lower the assessment graduallj^ in all those distiicts in 
which It IS too high This may be done without materially 
aflpecting the general amount of the revenue, by taking the 
districts in succession, two or three at a time, and letting 
them make up bj^ additional cultivation the reduction of 
their assessment befoie it is extended to others AVe shall, 
by this means, ultimately increase the land-rent, and in a 
much gi eater degree the customs and eveiy other source of 
revenue, and we shall render the payment of them much 
lighter tO' the inhabitants, because they will be enabled to 
augment the stock from which they aic paid. 1 expect, 
from a reduction in the assessment, that land wull, m time, 
be every where regarded as an heieditary piivate propeity 
by the rayets, that their circumstances will be so much 
improved as to enable them to pay the revenue in all sea¬ 
sons, good oi bad, and that the country w’lll be able, when 
war happens, to bear a temporary additional assessment as 
a war-tax, and save us from a great part of the heavy 
expense which we have already been obhegd to incur on 
account of loans 

I imagine that the requisite ieduction of assessment may 
be made without the revenue falling below^ the average of 
the last ten years, but to make this reduction judiciously, 
so as to render it a benefit to the country, requires the aid 
of men conversant in the revenue detail and customs of the 
country, and of these we have very few The great exalta¬ 
tion of the judicial above the revenue line, for the last 
twenty years, has been extremely unfavourable to their 
production, but we may undoubtedly have them, by rais¬ 
ing the revenue line, and making it an object of ambition 
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to men of talents. Its great depression beJo^r the judicial, 
in jXHDt of emolument, has been very ujjunous to the ser 
vice It has been very gradually creetmg a dutmction be 
tween first and second rate men those who have talent or 
interest being employed in thejudicUl, and those who hare 
but httle of either In the revenue The disbnction, though 
not avowed la notonous, and it must be removed by 
bringing them to the aamo level 

However important the duties of a judge moy be, they 
are, in thia country, certainly not more important than 
those of a collector, who with the exception of the judicial 
functions, exenaaes the whole of the internal admimatra 
bon of the province, and has occasion for much more va 
nous qaalificatiooa. 

His dealgnaboti is an onfortanate one, and ought to be 
changed as it lends to the belief that the collection of the 
revenue u his sole duty, and that he is a mere tax-gatherer 
Tba collecbon of the revenue isa very subordinate part of hia 
duty Its distribution is a much more important one. His 
dnty extends to every branch of the finance and its influence 
18 felt in the prosperity of the mbabitanta. He watcbei 
the operabon of the difierent existing taxes, and pomts out 
such as are oppressive, that they may be lowered, or alto¬ 
gether abc^shed and also such as may be augmented 
without incoDvemeDce In every coontry, the amount and 
dutnbudou of taxation are perhaps the most important 
concerns of public authority! there are no others on which 
as on them the umversal comfort and prosperity of the 
people depend In this country tlie management of tax- 
abon rests almost entirdy with the Collector for ho is the 
only channel through which Government can obtain any 
tolerably correct information on the subject, and it Is 
chiefly from his opinions that their own must be formed 
An officer from whom so much is required must not be 
loolied for in a class which Is not at least equal in rank 
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and emolument to any otlici in the service. In order to 
secuie a succession of men qualified to discliaige piopeily 
so impoitant a tiust, ^\e must place the revenue on an 
equal footing with the judicial line 

In countries wheie the assessment is vciy light, the 
Ignorance or misconduct of a collector does not seriously 
injuie the re^emle, but in the greater part of the Madras 
territoiies, where the revenue pi esses closel}^ upon tlie 
utmost means of tlie people, the misconduct of a collector 
IS often veiy preiudicial both to the levenuc and to the 
people , because the countiy has not the means of speedily 
repaiiing the losses which it may have sustained from his 
Ignorance, in too rigidly exacting the full assessment in a 
bad season, or from his indolence in permitting the native 
revenue servants to levy unauthorized sums from the 
people On this establishment therefoie it is essential to 
the welfare of the country, as well as to the secuiity of the 
revenue, that we should have skilful collectors , and we find 
from experience, that they are only to be formed in distncts 
where the rayetwar sj^stem prevails Collectors who have 
been employed only in districts permanentl}^ settled, are not 
quahfied for any levenue duties beyond those of the most 
ordinaiy routine When the revenue of a district has 
fallen into disordei, they aie unable to ascertain the cause, 
and still less to point out the remedy. On such occasions, 
recouise must always be had to a collector from a layet- 
war district, and wdien investigations become frequent, 
the withdrawing of these collectors from their oivn dis¬ 
tricts, to conduct inquiries into the state of others at a great 
distance, is frequently productive of great embarrassment 
to the pubhc service One main object therefore in raising 
the revenue to a level with the judicial department is, that 
we may always have a supply of men calculated to carry 
on investigations into the revenue, and into all the details 
of the local civil administration, and as it is only in the 
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rnyetwar diitnct* that the requisite knowledge can be ac¬ 
quired, an extra number of revenue servants wfll be trained 
in those districts. 

I am in great hopes that, before the end of 1822, we 
shall be able, without any aid from Bengal, to make our 
income adequate to all our disbursements- But it is not 
enough that we should be enabled to meet our ordinary 
expenditnre we should have a surplus to enable us to 
meet contingencies, and it ought not to less than from 
thirty to forty lacs of rupees. We ought not to depend on 
Bengal for any pecuniary aid When a Government has 
nothing to trust to but its own resources, its affairs will 
always be managed with more order and economy But 
the resources of Madras are not in a conditioD to enable 
her to meet unexpected demands and the only way m 
which they can be made so is by transferriDg to her au 
thonty a considerable portion of the southern Mahratta 
proviDces She has not acquired a single aero of territory 
either by the Mahratta war of 1803 and 1804 or the late 
one so that she has been stationary while Bengal aud 
Bombay have been rapidly increasing in power and extent 
of dominion And as the greater part of her army has 
during both of these wars been employed m the field, her 
military chaiT^ will consequently appear to have in¬ 
creased during that period m a greater proportion to her 
revenue than those of the other Presidencies. The annex 
ation of the southern llahratta provinces to Madras is not 
only desirable for the soke of rendering this Presidency 
able to prondo for all its erpenses without assistanco from 
Bengal, but a1v> for the sake of their local administration 
Their ntuatwo and the Isngua^ and character of the Ju- 
habltents, seem to adapt them better for bebg under Ma 
dras than Bengal or Bombay 

The umilarity of character among the people of the dif 
ferent provinces of the Deccan will always render it cosier 
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to nmmtain om auihonly o\or that coiintn by means oi 
the Madias than of the IJeniral aims, whuli is eoulJH)^cd 
of nalucs of HmdoO''tnnj cliliorin^ in language and usages 
from tliosc of the Deccan With the exception of tlic 
nestcin ])art of tue Deccan, tom])n'^cd of I^Iahratta dis¬ 
tricts now inidei lhmib\\, all the lest of the Deccan south 
of the % alley of the Ncibuddah is oceujiied by Madias 
troojiSj while Ik'iigtd and Ilindoo'-tan are left to those of 
Bengal This airangemcnl is the most simple tint can be 
adopted It will gne the moNt salisfaetion both to the 
troops and the inliabitants, and will therefore be most 
likely to insure tranqnillil} It will be the most cfTicient 
and economical, and ought ne\ci to be abandoned for any 
temporary benefit I bii%e the Iionoui to be, Sii, 

Your most obedient and faitlifnl scivant, 
(Signed) Thomas Monro 

TO TIIR RIGHT HON G CANNING 

IMadras, 1st Ma}, 1823 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I WOULD have written to you soonci, had I tiot 
been prevented by the expectation of seeing you in India 
That hope is noiv at an end , and as I can have no claim 
to intrude upon 3 'our time in 3 ^our new duties, I wiite 
merely for the purpose of taking leave of 3 'ou as Chief 
Director of Indian affaiis Youi not coming to India has 
been a great disappointment to me, but I do not regret it 
I rather, for the sake of the countr 3 ', rejoice that 3 'ou have 
remained at home Every man, who feels for its honour, 
must be pioud to see that there aie public men w'ho pre¬ 
fer fame, founded on the exertion of great and useful talents, 
to wealth and splendoui. 

VOL. II F 
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Though DO longer Indian Blimster, you can itiU be of 
great service to India, by supporting measures calculated 
for its advantage, and by ginng India the same freedom 
of trade as England Our power in this country u dow 
very great, and, I think, is m no danger of being shaken 
if th e lo(^ governments ore enabled to keep the press and 
the missmn^es within proper bounds, a"^ if thele^latnr^ 
Will by hmiting with more distinctness and precision the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, effectually prevent it 
from extending its cognixance by fictions of law to mat 
ten with which it ought to have no concern 

By not coming to Indio, you have escaped the irksome 
task of toihng doily tbroogh heaps of heavy long-drawn 
papen I never bad a very high opinion of our records 
but It was not until my last return that I knew that they 
contained such a mass of useless trash Every man wntas 
as mneh as he can, and quotes Montesqmeu and Hume 
aiid Adam Smith, and speaks as if we weir living in a 
country where people were free and governed themselves. 
Most of their ptpera might have been written by men who 
were never out of England, and their projects are nearly 
apphcsble to that country as to Indio 

The Bombay Government have had the benefit of the 
experience of Bengal and Madras, anJ their arrangements 
will in consequence be better adapted to the state of this 
country than those of eitlier of these Presidendcs. Their 
settlements wiD in general bo royctwar which is no new 
system but on uld one of the Deccan, and of most other 
countnes, and of England itself In a rayetwar settlenicnt 
of England, every landowner whether his rent were 51 
or 60 000/ a year, would be culled a niyet and the agree 
ment would be made with bira But tn a zemindar settle 
ment of England we should consider tbo Lord LieatcninU 
of counbes, and other public officers, os zemindars and 

■29pCi- 
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landloidb, and make our agrcemcnl with them, and lea^e 
tlicm to settle ^^lth the actual propiicto)s, whom wo ‘shoidd 
regard as mere tenants These aio inatteis m which I 
ha^e long taken a dceji intciest, but for the last Iwehe 
months I haAC felt a much dcepci one in the nfl'.urs of 
Greece. IDuiope is more indebted to that countiy than 
has e\er }ct been acknowledged I hn\e seen no book 
which encs to Gieece all that is due to hei ]!l\cn the 
constitution of our own counti\ would, without liei, pio- 
babl} not ha\c been what it is, notwithstanding the boasted 
wisdom of our ancestors We ha\c alwa}S, I tlnnk, been 
more solicitous about the prescnntion of the Ottoman Em- 
piie than was ncccscni \ If the 'Jhirks were dincn out of 
Europe, there would be no cause to apprehend an}' dangci 
from their terntoncs being occupied b} othei powcis, un¬ 
less Constantinople fell into the hands of the Kussians 
England could lose nothing by othei states becoming 
stronger and nchcr It is for the advantage of a great 
and enlightened nation to ha\e powerful rnals By the 
emancipation of the Greeks we should, in one yeai, make 
more Chnstians than all our Eastern missionaries will coii- 
\ert in a hundred If the Greeks, without foreign aid, 
could emancipate themselves, it would be better that they 
should do so, as the toils and exploits by which they ac¬ 
complished it w'ould give them a national chaiacter, and a 
spint to defend then libert}' 

I cannot conclude without thanking you for all youi 
kindness to me wdiile you held the office of Indian Mi¬ 
nister 

I have the lionoui to be, 

With great regard and esteem, 

Youi most obedient and faithful servant, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 


r 2 
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Extract of a L/Ctter jfinom Sir Thomas Afimro, 
19 th July 1824, in reply to a query if there was 
any Report or Jlinute renewing the measures 
of his Government, 

** No report has gone home on the nieasore* of Goreni- 
meot since I came out our proceedioga are as usual 
reported from time to time, and when neceeaaiy are ac 
companied by minutcfl explaining the grounds of them 
The measure which has given me the most satisfaction 
IS the abobuon of the forest and timber monopoly in 
Malabar and Canara, under the Bombay conservators. I 
have introduced no new system either in the revenue or 
judicial department. I have reduced some judiaal ap- 
poiotmeots and created some revenue onee in order to Veep 
up emulation to keep both more eSiaeot, and to prevent 
the whole body of revenue servants from being degraded 
to a second chop-caste I have never wished to introduce 
any new system of revenue but I wish in all cases to have 
DO renters, but to collect directly from the occupants or 
owners, whether they are small or great. Renters are no 
necessary port of any revenue systnn they are a mere 
temporary machinery employed or set aside as suits tlie 
convenience or caprice of Government I wish to see the 
usages of each country or province adopted as the basis of 
our revenue system to protect landed property as wc find 
It whether in small portions or large masses not to vex the 
people by regolabons neither to subdivide wbat is great 
nor consolidate what is small and to lower the assessment 
generally wherever it Is too high —to leave the rest to 
Providence and their industry I shall never review my 
own proceedings, because they can hare no sendblo effect 
in my time, or for many years after for it is the nature of 
measures calculated for improvement, to be slow in their 
opemtioo "When I read as I somelimes do, of a measure 
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by \\hicb n large proMiicc has been suddenly impro\cd, oi 
n race of senn-barbarians cndi/cd almost to qunkensm, 1 
throw aw’ay the book Bui, even if my lOMCwinginy own 
rtmedics could be of an} 11*50, I could not possibly find 
time We ha\c such a mass of reading from all quarters, 
that we lia\c no tune to think, and far less to write The 
judicial s\ stem has coin cited one-half of the service into 
Milage lawyers, who write without meicy, like so many law 
stationers, sheet after sheet, without end.*’ 
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CHAPTER II 


Mode of apendiDg time.—Pnrate Letter*. 

Whilst he thus laboored to estabhsh upon 
sound prmaples, a general system of administra 
tiOD Str Thonms Munro was mdefatigable m 
watching the results of such measures as were 
from time to time pursued by the avil and rmli 
tary authorities under him. It was one of bis 
favourite maums that the superintending influ 
ence of a governor ought to be felt in every comer 
of his province, and hence be not only gave up 
the whole of his tune to buamess during the pe 
nods of hiB residence at Fort SL George, but made 
frequent and toilsome journeys mto the mtenor 
and more remote districts. In these he was some¬ 
times accompamed by Lady Munro tliough more 
usually he left her behind, but, whetlier alone or 
in Q crowd m a tent or at the Government-house 
the distribution of his tune was uniformly the 
same 

Sir Tliomas Munro rose early, generally at 
dawn, or a few minutes ofter, and was in the 
habit of spending the first two or three hours of 
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the da}' jn the open aii. AVhen at the capital, oi 
his coiinti y-seat of Gundy, he i ode on liorscback foi 
a couple of hoins foin mornings in the week ; the 
remaining three he gave up to the natives, by walk¬ 
ing constantly in the same path, and enteiingfieely 
into con\eisation vith such as threw themselves 
in his way. On these occasions he was wholly 
unattended, except by a couple of jicons, or a few 
of his old icvemie seivants; and the people, 
awaie of this, as well as of the extieme alTability 
of theGovernoi, met him at a paiticiilai point in 
crowds To eveiy one he listened with patience, 
recemng theii petitions with his own hands, and 
piomising to examine and re])ly to tliem; and in 
no single instance is he known to ha^^e neglected 
an engagement thus voluntaiily conti acted. j^\f- 
tei spending some time thus, he letnined home, 
^dressed, and devoted a biief space to leading and 
writing, when he adjoinned to brealcfast, which 
was seivedup punctually at the hoiii of eight. 

As the inteival between sunrise and the ling- 
ing of the bieakfast-bell was given up to leceiv- 
ing the personal applications of the natives, so was 
the period of breakfast itself, and about an hour 
aftei its conclusion, devoted to a similar inter¬ 
course with Euiopeans The table was always 
spread for tliiity persons; and such as had business 
to tiansact, or peisonal applications to make to 
the Governor, weie expected to partake m the 
meal. By adhering to tins arrangement, and 
^ steadily refusing to waste so much as a minute in 
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useless cliit-cliat, Sir Thomas Muiux> was enabled 
to withdraw to his oivn room usually about 
half past nine, where till four o dock he remain¬ 
ed employed in pubbc business, and inaccessible, 
except under very peculiar orcunistances, to all 
mtruders 

Four was his hour of dinner except twice a 
month, when large parties were invited to the 
Government house, at eight o clock, yet even 
these were not permitted to interfere m any re¬ 
spect wnth the earher arrangements for the day 
At half past five or six according to the season of 
the >ear he drove out, for a time with Lady 
Munro, after which he agam withdrew to his 
oiVTi room, and apphed to busmeas At eight, 
tea was served* when he joined has family, from 
the conclusion of this repast tall he retired for the 
mght, which occurred about ten or half past ten, 
he remamed among them But even this short 
period of relaxation was not frittered away in im 
meaning or improfitable idleness. As soon as the 
drawing room was cleared, one of his aides-de 
camp or gentlemen attached to his household 
read aloud either the debates m Parliament, in 
which he took at all tunes a deep mterest, an arti 
cle in one of tlie Renen e, one of Sir Walter Scott s 
novels, or some otlier late pubbcatiom Thus was 
every moment of lus waking existence spent m 
endeavours to promote the welfare and happiness 
of others, and his owm happiness, as a necessary 
consequence received though on lus part almost 
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inu*un‘=:cuMi''lv, a (lail\. 1 iniulit luno said. Milb 
perfect trutli, an lioinly inciea'^c. 

Such \\a‘> the inanner in mIucIi Sii 'J'honias 
Mnnio .spent d.i\ aftei dav. as often as he le- 
niained slationaiv in one place. Ins mode of act¬ 
ing 'wdnlst piosecuting the joinncy.s, of mIiicIi 
notice has been talen. \\as not dissiniil.ir. The 

mornings inaicli was alwavs so legulated, as tliat 
^ *0 

the paity iinglit reach tlicii gioiind in sutlicient 
time to peiniit hicahfast to he seued at eiglit 
o’clock, when the loutine of com ei sing with siicli 
European functionaries as clianced to he neai the 
spot Mas continued. Four m as still the lioin of 
dnmei ; hut the period .set aside at Foit St 
Geoige for caiTiage-exeicise Avas noAV gnen up 
to healing tlie complaints of the natnes Wlnlst 
the family sat at table, multitudes of Hindoos 
and jMiissulmaiis A\eic seen to collect lonnd the 
door of the tent, anxiously expecting the moment 
AAdien the Governor Avould come foith ; and Avhen 
it aiiived, the eagerness to addiess him M'as such 
as to occasion at times considciable incom’^eni- 
ence It very seldom happened that the cliar- 
mana, or aiicbence-tent, piovcd .sii/liciently capa¬ 
cious to contain the ivliolc of the applicants Sii 
Thomas INIunio ivas accordingly in the habit of 
Avalking abioad to some open space, ivliere he 
stood hstening to all who desued to addiess him, 
till Nature itself appealed sometimes in danger of 
giving Avay He nevei retired from these audi¬ 
ences otheiwise than jaded and fatigued, as well 
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from the excessive heat of the atmosphere as 
from the continued exertion which he found it 
necessary to make 

A hfe thus exclusively devoted to the discharge 
of important pubhc duties whilst it presents few 
pomts of which his biographer can make particu¬ 
lar use, necessarily left httle leisure for the con 
tmuance of familiar correspondence on the part of 
Sir Thomas Munro himself Not that he ceased 
at times to communicate both his feelmgs and cir¬ 
cumstances freely to his family, but every mo¬ 
ment was now too precions to permit the oppor 
tunities of domg so to occur frequently, and 
hence the number of pnvote letters written by him 
between the years 1820 and 1824 are less nume 
roufl than at any other period of similar extent 
throughout the course of lus active career Tlie 
followmg specimens will however show that the 
tone of feeling which casts so hngbt a charm over 
his earlier correspondence, was by no means al 
tered and that if he wrote more rarelj, he used 
no greater reserve than when bis mmd, less ha¬ 
rassed by the cores and responsibihty of office, 
poured itself fortli in descriptive or playful con 
trovers^ upon paper 

It IS necessary to premise, for the right under 
standing of 8e^e^Bl allusions in these letters, that 
a senouB accident occurred to Xfudy Munro on 
the 11th of February 1821 She was tlirmm 
from her horse, and, fallmg upon her liead re 
caved n severe injury in one of her eyes, for the 
preservation of whicli doubts nere entertained 
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many -weeks Happily, howc\ci, these piovcd to 
be giouiicUess; and hei lecoveiy, though tedious 
and distressing, -was complete 

TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM 

Madras, 15th Octoboi, 1820 

MV DLAR MALCOLM, 

I -WRlTLjou nieicl}' losn}, that I have got youi 
letteis of the 8th of September about 3’oin plans, and of 
the 15th about more plans, and the Malwa Encyclopedia 
I have \veighed the ninth chapter in my hand , and I could 
not help thinking, vhen poising it ns Sancho did when 
poising Mambrino’s helmet in his hand, “ what a prodi¬ 
gious head the Pagan must have, whose capacious skull 
could contain thirteen such ponderous chapters as this I 
look at It with reverence when I open the diaw'er in which 
It lies deposited; but I must not open it till I can get a 
little spare time to consider the recondite matter with which 
It IS filled Any remark that I can make must be veiy 
general, for INIalw’a is as little knowm to me as Tartary 

I hope, from my not hearing of Lord H-’s answer to 

your proposals, that it is to be more favouiable than you 
expected Yours most truly, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madras, 15th April, 1821. 

MY DEAR MALCOLM, 

I HAVE got ymui lettei of the 19th March from 
Oudipore, and thank you foi the interest you so kindly 

take in Lady M-. She is lecovenng, though slowly , 

andlfeai, with legard to complete recoveiy, doubtfully 
Youi friend Captain Laune will write to you about his 
proceedings He has acted like a schoolboy with fine 
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feeling*, where strong ones were wanted I think the 
better of him for it, but am vexed at bis weakness. I did 
not think that your Teviotdaler* had been such simple 
twain* a* to be aroumvented by n comicopiUy I am glad 
to hear that you are well again and I trust you will have 
DO more relapaes. Ifacdonald sent me your introduction 
to your history of Molwa and when I think of it, and 
of your chapter*, or volume* rather, on revenue police, &o^ 
I wonder how you have found time for such works. I think 
that all thi* must end in yoor writing a general history, and 
making all other histone* unnecessary, by beginning like 
the Persian*, with Huarut Adam or at least with Mehta 
Noah I have been much pleased with yonr first chap¬ 
ter It contain* a great maa* of information much of it u 
new and though much of it also u what was known before, 
it u Dot the leas interesdng on tbot aecoant but rather 
the oootrary, a* it shows us bow general and unifonn many 
of the Indian uutitudons and customs were in pronneet 
very remote from each other If you persist in your plan 
of going home at present and If ever you venture to India 
again I hope you will come and rehere me for I should 
be delighted to see this GovermneDt in the hand* of a man 
who hm had more practical experience in India, than any 
European who ever visited it If I am permitted to 
choose my own time for retirug, and if you have any desire 
to return, I shall give you indmation that you may take 
your measure*. Yours most truly, 

(Signed) Thomas Mdnho 

TO LADY SIUNRO 

Nagangcn SOth May 1851 
This is the last day in which I am likely for 
some months to be in a cool cbmate and if I do not wnto 
you DOW, I do not know when I shall We had a great 
deal of rntn the night wl left Bangalore and wc have had 
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showers ever} da} since Our journe} 1 ms so fai been 
%ery pleasant; but it Mill be ^cry dilTeicnt to-inoiio\v, 
when M’e descend into the burning plains of the Cainatic 
We arc noiv encamped about two hundred }aids above the 
spot wheic our tents Mere Mhen Me last passed this May, 
and very near the large banian tiee to M’hich we fiist 
M'alked It is a beautiful M’lld scene of mingled locks and 
jungle, and aged trees and Mater I M’lsh mc had some¬ 
thing like It at home It is pleasant to see the difTeient 
groups of tra^ellers Mith then cattle coming in one after 
another, some sitting and some sleeping undei the shady 
trees and bushes so thickly scattered around Thcie is 
something delightful in vicM’ing the repose and stillness 
which every one seems to enjoy To me it has always the 
effect of something that is plaintive, by recalling times and 
beings which have long since passed aM’ay I wish I could 
indulge in these dreams, and wandei about in this romantic 
country, instead of leturmng to the dull and endless task 
of public business in Avhich I have alieady been so long 
engaged When M^e last landed in England, I nevei ex¬ 
pected to have been again toiling under an Indian sun, or 
that I should ever have been obliged again to leave you 
among strangers I thought that we might have often 
travelled together, or that if we sometimes parted, from 
my being a greater wanderer than yourself, you would at 
least have lemained among your friends and relations 
But as these expectations cannot noM’’ be realized for some 
time, M'e must endeavoui to make ouiselves as contented 
as we can, while we continue in this country. 

* H ^ 

TO GEORGE BROWN, ESQ 

Bangaloie, f28th Septembei, 1823 
MY DEAR GEORGE, 

I CAME here two days ago, to accompany Lady 
M - back to Madras I found her peifectly recovered 
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in every respect but her eye, though much better, is not 
quite nght I should have made an excursion at this time 
even if it had not been necessary, on her account, because 
I require occaaiotialjy to renew my old habits of travelhng 
in tents, as the heat of Madras, and constant application, 
without bringing any sickness upon me, exhausts and wears 
me away The last season at Madras has been one not of 
extreme but of continued beat 

• a « « • 

I am afraid that 1 never shall be able to make wimt is 
called a respectable appearance In the world I have been 
too long in getting money and I am too old to wish to 
remain long in this country to save it, even if I had the 
option of remaining 

« • a » • 


TO HIS BI8TBB 

Tnppitore, 13th October, 1821 

MY DfiAE BBBCIKB, 

I DO not write you to answer letters, but rather 
to renew the memory of old times, when yon and I were 
r^^Iar correspondents, and when 1 seldom made a journey 
without your hearing of it I set out for Bangalore about 
a month ago where Lady Muoro had been ever tiuce for 
the recovery of her health and I am now on ray wnj to 
Madras with her where I shall arrive about the 25th of 
this month The distance from Bangalore to Madras bj 
the direct route is two hundred and dgbt miles but I 
have come round by the Baramab], which is about fifty 
miles farther, both for the purpose of seeing the inhabi¬ 
tants, and making some Inquiries into the state of the 
country, and of rerisiting scenes where above thirty years 
ago, I spent seven very happyyears. They were the first of 
my pubbcllfe ond I almost wish it bad ended there for it 
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1ms e^er since, witli the exception of llie tune I nas at liomc, 
been a senes of unceasing haid laboin The place where 
I now am, is one where Colonel Read Incd between 1792 
and 1799, where I often came to sec him, with many old 
friends who aie now dead oi absent I thought I had 
taken my lea\e of it for over when I went with the aimy 
to Seringnpatam , but T ha\e since twice returned to it, once 
111 1815, and now , and I shall piobabl^ yet icturn to 
again before I leave India. We get attached to all those 
places w’here we have at any former peiiod Ined pleasantly 
among oui friends, and the attachment grows with the 
increasing distance of time, but, indcjienclently of this cause, 
the natural beauty of the place is enough to make any one 
partial to it There is nothing to be compaied to it in 
England, and, what you wnll think highei piaise, nor m 
Scotland It stands in the midst of an extensive fertile 
valley, fiom ten to forty miles wide, and sixty oi seventy 
long, surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains of eveiy 
shape, many of tliem nearly tivicc as high as the Gram¬ 
pians The country here among the lulls has none of the 
cold and stinted appearance which sucli countries liave at 
home The largest trees, the i idlest soil, and the most 
luxunant vegetation, aie usually found among naked masses 
of granite, at the bottom of the hills We aie travelling 
with tents, our stages are usually fiom tw'elve to sixteen 
miles You will think this but a shoit distance, but we 
find it long enough It geneiall}’- takes thiee or four houis, 
and the last half of the journey is usually in a burning sun • 
when this is to be repeated every day foi some wrecks, it 
becomes very fatiguing In cloudy oi cool weathei it is 
delightful, and far preferable to any travelling at lioine , 
but at present, just befoie the change of the monsoon, the 
weather is clear and sultiy When therefore we reach 
our tents, though we get out of the burning sun, we merely 
escape from a greater degiee of heat to a lessci , for we 
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have no refreshing coolneaa, aa you will readfly perceive 
when I tell you that the thermometer in my tent i* gone 
rally ninety two the greater port of the day 

Your afieclionate Brother, 

iHOilAB MuNRO 

TO LADY 110NKO 

Teldi, 9th Auguit 1822, 

I GOT your Bhort note of the 28th July this room 
ing after a very hot march We have now made fonr 
marchea from Itchapoor, and have four more to Chicacole, 
where we must give our cattle rest for two days, if they 
get there without stopping, which is very doubtful, for the 
roads are very bod. In many places do road at all, except 
through deep poddy fields, the country covered with 
water, and the nullths all foil with steep muddy bonks, 
which malve it dliScuIt atber to get mto or ont of them. 
We have bad only two fair days since we landed The 
sun IS always very hot dunng the day, and In the afternoon 
or at night, the rain pours down upou us. 1 am in hopes 
however from so much having already fallen, that it will 
not continue at the same rate, aud that we shall now have 
every second day fair The country through which wo 
pass It very beeutifuL It has the largest topes of old 
mangoes I have ever seen jungles of every kmd close nod 
open nee fields and wood^vered mountains but the 
great beat of the sun takes away much of the pleaiure of 
tpavelhng amidst such scenery 
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TO THh SAMP. 

28th August, 1822 

On the 26th we encamped at Cassimcottah, where 
I was stationed tlurt 3 f-five years ago wlien a subaltern, and 
ivhen the hours passed much more pleasantly than the}" do 
noiv It was a rainy day , but I walked alone in the even¬ 
ing to Msit the spot on which our quartcis ivere situated 
Most of them had disappeared from the lapse of time , but 
part of them were still standing, surrounded by waving 
gram, as all the ground about them had been cultivated. 
There was to me something very solemn and melancholy in 
the scene Most of my companions there are now" dead ; 
and how changed lam myself* I then thought that I was 
labouring to rise in my profession, and to retire to enjoy 
myself m my native land , but the older I grow, I get the 
more involved in business, and oppressed with labour 


TO THE SAME 

^ Rajahmundry, 6th Septembei, 1822. 

We have been here since the 4th, without any 
prospect of getting aw"ay, as the Godaveri is not only full, 
but has overflowed its banks, and made the road impassa¬ 
ble for several miles on the opposite side, We might cross 
to the other side, and be put down in a village half under 
water, but we could not get away from it, and prefer re¬ 
maining here in bungalows An expenment is now making 
by sending over some tents, to ascertain whether, by placing 
them on coolies and rafts, and letting the camels and ele¬ 
phants travel without loads, they may not reach a rising 
ground about five miles beyond the river If they suc- 
voL II. a 
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ceed, wtj Bh»U foDoir but we cannot receive on aniwer 
nDtn to-morrow evening, u tlie boat tikea more tium a 
whole day to make a single tnp. Even if our advance is 
succeasful, it will require five or dx days to carry ua all 
over I have just been intermpted by Captain Wataon, 
who tells me that, by information just received, there it too 
mucfa water to make any attempt, so we mutt just remain 
qmet for a few days. 

The bungalow which I now occupy standi on the top 
of an old bastion, close to the edge of the river The 
scene ia magnificent We see the Godavari coming along 
from the Polaveram hilla about twenty miles distant, and 
passing under our walls m a deep and rapid stream, two 
miles broad The of water is probably greater than 
that which ilowa m all the nvera in Britain together 
Most of the party, as well aa myself, spend two or three 
hours every day la looking at it I never get tired of it 
but I with it were a little nearer to Madras, for it is one of 
those fine cghti which will very much derange all my 
calculatioiu of seeing you 

I inclose Mrs. Erikines letter, because it mentions 
our boy 


TO OEOfiOB BBOWK, B8Q 

Madras, Itt February, 1623. 

UY GEOBOB, 

s a • « • 

I HOPE that the Sdng liked his visit to Scotland. 
The people there seem to have exerted themselves to please 
Mm. They have given him all sorts of andcnt dghtii, 
except a tournament; but this was never much m fashion in 
Scotland in days of yore probi3jIy because their boraei 
TTcre inch poor beast^ that very few of them could have 
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charged with a knight in full armour. He must howevei, 
I think, have seen more novelty, and been more amused 
than any where in his other travels It will do his Scot¬ 
tish lieges some good as well as himself, it will make 
them look back to their meeting with satisfaction, and 
will give them something to claver about for the rest of 
their bves. 

I don’t know what to think of your Irish distresses, but 
I suppose that they are very much exaggerated in the 
newspapers It wiU however most likely be of some use 
eventually by teaching the people to be more quiet and 
industrious hereafter Your agricultural distresses do not 
appear to me to be very serious * they seem to consist very 
much in the country gentlemen and farmers not hkmg to 
return to their modes of hfe before the French wai I 
should like to see a comparative statement of the rental of 
the land of anyone of the distressed countries for 1790 
and 1820 . 


TO THE SAME 

Madras, 4th July, 1823 

MY DEAR GEORGE, 

* # 

The general faU of interest will not affect me 
more than other people; and if we must all sink a httle m 
our expenditure, I shall still keep my relative place I 
hope with you, that there will be no war with Spam. It 
will probably depend on the opinion the French Govera- 
ment may have as to the intention of England engaging 
in the contest or not If the Trench do enter into a war 
with Spam, I hope it will end in the expulsion of the 
Bourbons both from France and Spain Nothing but the 
most absurd infatuation can make the French Government 
think of making war to reform the Spanish constitution 

G 2 
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Their armies, if once set in motion, will ba aj likely to 
reform their own and Huasm and Austria may then take 
the opportunity of dividing the Turkish dominions. I 
trust that the mdependence of Greece will be secured I 
am more annous about that bttle country than about all 
the great powers. 

I read and wnte from ex to eight hours every day m the 
year, without more inconyenience than I felt ten years ago 
My general health for the last seven years has been as good 
as at any former time and for the last three years I do 
not think that I have had a single headaefa Thu u more 
than I can say for any simOar period of my earher daya 
Your plan of employing a person to read to roe would not 
do, as I should never get through my business by it Ify 
reading u all msnuscnpt, oSdal papers, chiedy relating to 
accounts, estimates, and plans, requiring stteudon and I 
get through more with my own eyes ro cue hour than with 
any other man s in six I never employ any one to read 
for me unless m some matters of common routine and 
when I dictate, it is when the case is short and simple. In 
all important cases, I most write myself. I have enough 
to tire me every day, but it was the same twenty years 
ago. Almost the only tune that I have any thing rend, u 
m the evemng after ten. I then get some one to read the 
lending artiole and the debates &om a newspaper, or a new 
book, for about an hour But as the newspaper takes up 
most of my spare time, I make very little progress m any 
other land of Lterature. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Rycottalij 29th August, 1823. 

MY DEAR GEORGE, 

><• < 

Whethjsr the Spanish constitution be good or 
bad, the French invasion is both unjust and impohtic, and I 
imagine there can be no doubt that nothing but our national 
debt could have pi evented us from supporting Spam. 
Notwithstanding that debt, I should have been rather 
inclined to have supported her I see that the Opposition 
are clamorous for wai, and yet say that we cannot main¬ 
tain our Peace Establishment It is the old ciy—Plenty 
of war and fighting, without any expense of British blood 
or treasure 

I have had more inquiries about my declining health 
since I wrote you last. As far as I can judge myself of 
my constitution, I shall leturn to England with as good 
health as when I left it There will be one ditfeience—I 
left England very grey, and I shall return very white 
Kind remembrance to Mrs Brown and familj^ 

TO LADY MUNRO 

Cuddapah, 4th Octobei, 1823. 

I received this moimng yours of the 1st, 
we have now got to the fourth day of the last month of our 
absence I expect to see your young Toto some time 
between the 25th and 30th 

We shall leave Cuddapah to-morrow, and I shall be 
glad when I turn my back upon it, for it is hotter than 
even it used to be The thermometer is at 94, with a dry 
parching wind, culling up the paper, thickening the ink, 
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andj I irnwgine, aiding tune in unpaimg in/ sight I was 
often at this place twenty years agOj but the heat made me 
always glad to get away It u surrounded by lofty hills 
but the country has no other beauty It li flat and highly 
cultivated, but, unless when the harvest u on the ground, 
naked and without verdure and this is one main cauK of 
the heat Yon know how much warmer a day becomes 
by htTing your tent pitched on sand or black ground; 
and if this diflerence Is produced by a small spot yon may 
guess bow much greater it most be in Cuddapoh, where a 
great part of tbo surface of the country is either sand or 
black earth I etfll like this country, notwithstanding its 
beat It IS full of industnous culdvators and I hke to 
rect^mae among them a great number of my old acquamf 
onces, who I hope, are as glad to see me as I to see them 
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CHAPTER III. 


War witli the Burmese.—Correspondence with Lord Amherst,— 
Letters to the Duke of Wellington, Mr Canning, &c 


It has been stated that, in accepting the office 
of Governor of Madias, Su- Thomas I\Iumo was 
not actuated by any selfish motive, eithei of ava¬ 
rice or ambition Of extravagant wealth he never 
appears to have been covetous; and if the honours 
which he had already acqmred weie not such as 
to satisfy the eager aspiiant after titles and deco¬ 
rations, they were at least as numerous as a well- 
regulated mind, conscious of its own merits, and 
the part which it had acted, need desiie Be¬ 
sides, he had served long in India; his constitu¬ 
tion, though stiU sound and vigoious, was not 
what it had been; whilst the piospect of an m- 
creasmg family advanced claims upon him, which 
no thinking man is disposed to tieat with con¬ 
tempt. On all these accounts he would have 
pieferred, had his own wishes only been at stake. 
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a quiet residence m England to a return into the 
turmoils of pubbc life. But Sir Thomas Munro 
was singularly alive to feelings of the purest pa¬ 
triotism and would have accounted the loss of 
life itself a poor sacrifice, had he been assured 
that its surrender would in any d^ree advance 
his countrv*s welfare, Hjs patriotic views, more¬ 
over extended far beyond the bounds of the 
islands of Great Bntain and Ireland, He regarded 
the many millions of Hmdoos and lHussulmans, 
whom the fortune of war have plac*=^ m subjec¬ 
tion to the Bntish crown, as possessing daims of 
the highest order upon the regard and attention 
of their European rulers, and having formed a 
theory of his own as to the measures which were 
bhely to confer lasting benefits upon them he 
could not cast belund him so favourable an op- 
portumty of carrying it into practice It was 
this, and this alone, which mduced him to give 
up a thousand pleasurable schemes which he had 
formed for liimself and his family at home, and 
to quit England after a sojourn there of bttle 
more than four months. 

But tliough he cheerfully consented to mahe so 
great a sacrifice, it was by no means his design to 
linger on under the burnrag sxm of India, till the 
capability of relishing existence, were it contmu 
ed so as to permit liis revisiting Europe, should 
be entirely taken away He desired indeed to set 
the machme m raoboii but he desired also to 
lcn^e Its working to be siiiienntcnded bj )oungcr 
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hands than his own In othei woids, he sailed 
for Madras mth tlie fixed deteimination of aban- 
donmg it foi ever, after a residence of three or 
four years The consequence was, that in Sep- 
tembei, 1823, when India appeared to enjoy a 
state of profound repose, he addressed a memorial 
to the Court of Directors, requesting to be re- 
heved; and so urgently in earnest was he, as to 
the success of the application, that he despatched, 
by different conveyances, no fewer than four 
copies of the letter in which it was contained. 

The appomtment of a successor to a man hke 
Sir Thomas Munro was not, however, a point to 
be settled in a moment; and the authorities at 
home seem to have been little disposed to settle it 
at all. Month after month rolled on, without 
bmiging any answer to Iiis application, till the 
year 1824 was as fai advanced as 1823 had been, 
when the apphcation was first despatched. In 
the mean while, however, a great change occurred 
in the pohtical prospects of British India A 
failure in the usual rams caused, as it invariably 
does, a scarcity amounting almost to famme in 
the Madras teiiitoiies ; whilst a war broke out, if 
not more justly alarming, unquestionably more 
dreaded, than any in which the Company had of 
late years been involved The war to which I 
allude was that with the Burraan empire, of 
which, though it is now admitted on all hands to 
have been one of defence and violated territory, 
there were not wanting multitudes at the mo- 
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ment, to condemn both the causes and the con¬ 
duct. 

I am not called upon to enter, in a work like 
the present, into any inquiry, however slight, 
touching the general grounds of animosity be¬ 
tween the rival powers Let it suffice to state, 
that for many years previously to 1824, move¬ 
ments had been made plamly mdicative of an 
unfriendly disposition on the part of the Bur- 
mans, and that dunng the latter months of 1823, 
and the earher of the year following, a senes of 
desultory hostihbes was earned on between the 
troops of that nation and certain Bntish posts on 
the eastern frontier of BengaL Still no eipecta 
tion seems to have been formed, nor any pre¬ 
parations made for a general war, till m the 
month of February it was deemed essential by 
the Supreme Government to make a formal ap¬ 
peal to arms The following letter wntten some 
tame postenor to the opening of the campaign, 
^vlll show how the writer was affected by the 
measure, and how httle it had been anticipated, 
at least m the Presidency of Aladias, 

Tg HIS ORAOB TUB OUCB OF WELLINGTON 

Madraa, 18th September 1824 

UY UBAB DUIE, 

The feir young men who hare brouglit mo 
letter! from your Grace, have, I fear, deri\ed httle bcncht 
from my acqmudtancc. I bare however done what I be 
here you would have done yourself I hare reque*tcd the 
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officers under ^\hol 1 l they ucro placed to look after them, 
and make them learn their dut}'. In September last, I 
sent an application to the Court of Directors to be rchc\cd. 
I had been quite long enough m India, and ns c\cry thing 
^^as quiet and settling into good order, I thought it a pro¬ 
per tune for my leaMiig it Had I then suspected, that 
Mithin a few months we were to lia\e both wai and famine, 
I should of course newer ha%c thought of icsigmng until 
our difficulties were at an end But I regret that it is now 
too late I was probably more suiprised at hearing of the 
intended war than people at home will be , for I nc\cr liad 
the least suspicion that we w’crcto go to war with the King 
of A\a, till a letter reached this Presidenc}’’, in February 
last, asking us what number of troops w’e could furnish for 
foreign service. I thought that the local officers of Chit¬ 
tagong and Arracan might have earned on then petty 
aggressions on both fronlieis for anothci 3 ’car, and that they 
would piobably have got tiled and settled matters among 
themselves Such fellows do not read Grotius or Vat tel, 
and we must not expect them to be guided entirely by their 
piety Now that we aie actually at war, it is some satis¬ 
faction to have those great names on our side Our case is 
a clear one of self-defence and violated territory, and I 
have little doubt but that fortune will on this occasion take 
the right side Our force, under Sir A Campbell, got to 
Rangoon in May, with the intention of embarking when 
the nver should rise next month, and proceeding by water, 
before the S W monsoon, to Amrapoor, a distance of fiv'e 
hundred miles This plan failed from a want of boats, 
but even if there had been boats, it would have been im- 
piacticable I think that this force can advance only by 
land, when the rivei falls, and the countiy is dry, in No- 
vembei It has, to be suie, no draught 01 carnage cattle, 
but we can send enough for a few light field-pieces, and it 
ought to be able to pick up mote in the country. Its heavy 
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•tore* must go m boats, which, with proper 
exertion, may be prepared in luffiaent number I am 
more afraid of mckiiets than of any thing else the rains 
have been constant and nnusaally severe, smee the end of 
May Fever is very general, but not often fatal but 
many Europeans have been earned off by dysentery and 
we are not sure that, by contmoing two or three months 
longer m the same confined spot the siciness may not in 
crease so much as materially to cripple the army The 
Europeans have no fresh meat they are fed on salt beef 
and salt fish There are plenty of cattle in the country 
and there were nutnbers at Rangoon when the troops 
landed but they were not permitted to be seixed, lest it 
should offend the prejudices of the nshve*. This is cany 
mg the matter farther than we do in lodiiu We most not 
allow our feehngs for the cows to ftarve ouraelvtis. 

The Bengal GoTeroment do not seem to bsve yet do 
tennined on their plan of operations. They mtended at 
one time to hare entered Ava with thnr mara force from 
Arracao and with a amsJl one from Cachar They have 
learned that Arracan Is too unhealthy, and talk of making 
thdr prinapal attack by Cachsr and Munnipoor They 
seem to think that Sir A. Campbell cannot advance towards 
the capital, as he has no bullocks nor elephants, and that it 
IS quite impossible to supply him with them We conld 
Dot equip his force hke an Indian army but there would 
be no impossiMbty in sending bun three or four thousand 
boUoclci. The expense would be great—five or six Incs of 
rupees but this is little to the whole expense of a cam¬ 
paign, and nothing when we consider that the success of 
the campwiign may turn on their being sent or not. 

The raflitary character of the enemy is for below that of 
any of the Indian native powers, and they arc miserably 
armed no matchlocks, a very few bod muskets, and theu- 
pikes aud swords do not deserve the name They are not 
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nearly \\cll armed ns llie common villagers of the Deccan, 
vlio turn out to fight nilh each othei about a village 
boundary The war began on the eastern frontier of J3cn- 
gal, b) employing detathments of ‘^epoys to attack stock¬ 
ades in the pinglc, m vhich tbc> met vith frequent checks, 
and Mere harassed and di'^pintcd The defeat of si\ or 
eight of these companies, encamped mulei toNcr of the 
bank of a t,mkj by the Jluimans, after three da 3 s”' legular 
approaches, gave the cnem}’ at once a high military cha¬ 
racter, and In', numbers were estim.iled at fifteen thousand 
men It is piobablc that the}’ ne^er cvcccded four or five 
thousand This bod}, aftei its Mctory, stockaded itself at 
Ramoo m the Chittagong district, where it remained about 
two months, but retired lately, on finding that troops 
w*ere collecting at Chittagong The enemy’s numbers and 
resources haic been greatly exaggciatcd He has no 
means of ofiering any serious opposition , and I should be 
aery soiry to sec peace made, until we have marched 
through cicry part of his coiintiy, and occupied the ca¬ 
pital Wo bale sent from iNIadras to Rangoon thiec 
regiments of Europeans and nine battalions of Native 
infantry, and another battalion is on its passage In 
addition to tins force. Sir Archibald Campbell has two 
European regiments, and a marine battalion which he 
brought from Bengal I cannot understand why this 
force should not be able to penetrate through a feitile 
country, when it is w’cll supplied w’ltli salt provisions and 
gram As the villages and population all he near the 
Irawaddi, such a country cannot be driven, except very 
partially Their cattle and grain could not be removed 
out of the reach of light detacliments of two or three 
corps making a sweep of thirty or fifty miles I do not 
like to hear people talking of difficulties when an army 
can be fed, and when the enemy is too weak to oppose it 
I think that, in such circumstances, it never can be im- 
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practicable to march throagh bU country It li however 
ueelets for me to talk any longer on a point on which all 
that I can say must be mere conjecture, ta I have never 
been m Ava 

I aay nothing to you of any body here, for I beheve 
there is not one man in this country of whom you know any 
thing Yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) Thomas Mijkro 

From the contents of the preceding letter, it 
■Will be seen that, till the amval of an official in¬ 
quiry as to the number of troops which could, 
withm a limited space of time, be spared by 
the Madras Presidency for foreign service. Sir 
Thomas Munro continued m profound ignorance 
that Bntish India was on the eve of war ITie in 
fonnabon, however, tended in no degree to de- 
pnve him of that presence of mind which formed 
a marked feature m his intellectual organizafaon 
He made no pause for the purpose of m 
quirmg how far the immediate commencement 
of hosblifaes was or was not judicious, but gave 
himself to second, with all the resources within his 
reach the efibrts of the Supreme (3ovemnient. 

Of the share which he took m the diffierent 
operabons that ensued, the foUowmg extracts 
from a volummous and confidential correspon¬ 
dence, earned on during the progress of hostih 
bes between Lord Amherst and himself ore bet¬ 
ter calculated than any detail from me, to convey 
an accurate idea. It will be seen that, war once 
b^un. Sir Thomas Slunro became a strenuous 
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advocate for its piosccution vitli ardoiii and 
peiseverance The wliole stienglh of the nation 
ought, in his estimation, to be called foitli, pro¬ 
vided efforts less gigantic should fail; whilst 
to grant peace on any other teims besides the 
tboiough liuniibation of the enemy, lie tieated as 
an airangement not moic impolitic than unsafe. 
IS^or is this aU. Theie was not a point connected 
with the equipment and ojierations of the aimy 
which he failed to considei,—fiom the move¬ 
ments of columns, to the pioviding of a compe¬ 
tent supply of watci-casks and cai*pcnteis’ nails; 
whilst his adv ice, whether solicited or not, was on 
eveiy occasion given with the fiecdom which his 
high character entitled him to use It is hut 
justice to the nobleman who then held the leins 
of government, to add, that no couise of pio- 
ceeding could have been moie agieeahle to him; 
and that he was, and continues to he prom^jt in 
his acknowledgments of the assistance which the 
sound judgment and experience of Sii Thomas 
Munro aflPorded him. 

The following private letter was despatched on 
the day after a formal answei had been made to 
the official communication already refen’ed to 


TO LORD AMHERST. 


MY LORD, 


Madras, 25th February, 1824 


The official letters from the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, regarding the number of troops that could be fur- 
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nifhed by thu Presidency, for tbe proposed expedition, 
were receired on the S3d, and answered on the same day 
In our answer, the namber of troopi is stated that cam bo 
ready for ‘ embarkatioa.’ There can be no difficulty 
about the troops, or even a greater number, if necetsary 
but there will be aenous, and, I apprehend insunnountable 
difficulty about the shipping required to transport them 
Tbe Bengal letter says nothing about shipping and It is 
therefore doubtful whether it u intended that we should 
provide it But tbe gfoeral tenor of the letter and the 
expressiou to be despatched, led us to suppose that we 
are to find the shipping because it is evident that, unless it 
be ready, and the stores on board early m April, the troops 
cannot be despatched at the Ome. We shall therefore take 
measures for procunng tonnage but as we have none of 
our own, and can only get It by hiring such vessels ns may 
touch hero it is very doubtful that we shall be able, witb- 
in the short time preacnbed, to secure ooe-halS of the num¬ 
ber requisite for the transport of four to five thousand men 
and we shall thus incur a very heavy expense without ac 
complishing tbe object intended unless another letter from 
Bengal, initructing us not to prepare tonnage, should reach 
ui in a few days, before we have gone too for 

But the mere tonnage, even if it were ready, is not suf 
ficienL There ought to be a number of flat-bottomed 
boats, sufficient to land at once tbe whole or the greater 
part of the force. In all montime expedltiooMt It is essen¬ 
tial that we should have the means of embarking or disem¬ 
barking rapidly,—an object for which the common ships 
boats ore totally unfit Tbe lost expedition that sailed 
from Madras had an ample supply of flat boats, which 
were built for the purpose The prepapaUon of such a 
number as would be necessary for four or five thousand 
troops, would require some months. The distance between 
Calcutta and ^I^ras making It nearly a month before on 
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nn‘5\\cr can be rcccned to a lottci. reiulci> nil sudden opc- 
latioiK. in nlncli the force^ of both Prc‘^ulentics arc to co- 
opeiatC; e\lrc\nely liable to acudent^', because ibcic is no 
tune foi consultation oi explaimlion , and under sutli cir- 
cuinslancc'', no operatioiib are so liable to failuie as man- 
tune expeditions A scimcc of this kind lequiies, nioic 
than nn> other, that ever) equipment should be ample, 
because there can seldom be an} medium betneen complete 
success and failnie, jiaitial success is little bettei than an 
expensne failure 

The Supreme Go\ eminent ha\e, no doubt, some in¬ 
formation, which may rcndci a sudden opeialion against 
the cneni} acKibable, proMcled it can be cnccteci, but the 
want of tonnage, if tonnage is expected to be found hcie, 
will certainly rendei it impracticable, unless some unlooked- 
for supply should ariue soon I mubt own, with the little 
information which I can be supposed to possess, 1 should 
think It bettei to avoid all inferior expedition':, to wait 
until we are fully piepared for the mam one, and to under¬ 
take It with such a force as should lca^e no doubt of suc¬ 
cess This w’oiild gi\e tune for the tw’o Governments to 
communicate freely, and foi the subordinate one to undei- 
stand exactly what it w'as to do, and to make its ariange- 
ments accordingly, and it would be more likelj', in the end, 
both to ensure success and to save expense The occasional 
hostilities on the eastern frontier of Bengal might, perhaps, 
still be allowed to continue for some months without much 
senous incon\enience, and even if the Bui mans brought a 
greater force to that quaiter, it might divert their attention 
from the main object of the attack 

Our troops in the Peninsula he convenient foi all such 
expeditions, and they are eager to be emploj'ed I am no 
less anxious that they should go wherevei there is service, 
but I Avish, at the same time, that they should go with 
every means to guard against failure The drought and 
VOL II H 
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scarcity make the march of troops difficult bat this is a 
difficulty we caa get orer but the want of shipping is one 
for which there is no remedy, unless longer time be allow 
cd for oar preparations. 

I hope that your Ixndship will pardon the freedom with 
which I have offered these remarks. We shall address 
the Supreme Gk»Temment again m two or three days. 

I have the honour to be. Sic. kc. 

In pursuance of the above promise Su: Thomas 
Munro again addressed the Governor-General, on 
the 6th and 20th of March Of these letters it 
may suffice to state, that they give an accoimt of 
the progress of the preparations, and report, mth 
much apparent satisfaction, the alncnty displayed 
by the sepoys m volunteermg Alentaon is like¬ 
wise made of the difficulties attending the con 
stmction of flat-boats whilst care is taken to keep 
the superior authorities in mmd, that the scarcity 
which still pressed severely upon the inhabitants 
of the Carnatic, ought not, even on account of the 
war to be neglected. In the mean while, how- 
eva- Lord Amherst had wntten at length giv 
ing a detailed accoimt of the plan of operations 
which it was mtended to pursue and enclosing 
two memoranda, one by Coptam Canmng relative 
to the mode of conducting the war the other bj 
Mr Larkin head of the Monne Board touching 
the supply of tonnage Tlie following is a copy 
of lus Lordship s letter to wliicli the answer of 
Sit Thomas Munro is appended. 
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Calcutta, 10th March, 1824. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

While waiting for the communication which 
you promise us in two or three days, I take upon myself 
to acknowledge the lettei of the 25th ult, which I had the 
honour to receive from you yesterday, and I will even go 
so far as to hazard a few observations on matters on which 
I cannot but speak mth considerable diffidence 

With reference to the difficulty which you state respect¬ 
ing tonnage, I send you a copy of a pnvate note from 
Mr Larkin, head of our Marine Boaid, to Mr Swinton, 
our Secietary in the Secret and Political Department, by 
which it would appear, that quite as large a quantity of 
tonnage as we shall be hkely to require, will be available at 
Madras I likewise enclose a copy of a memorandum ad¬ 
dressed to me by Captain Canning, who, I beheve, is bet¬ 
ter acquainted mth Rangoon, and with the kingdom of 
Ava, than any officer in our service 

We contemplate an attack on Rangoon as speedily as 
it can be made, and have no reason to doubt that four or 
live thousand men will be sufficient for its capture and 
occupation. Of these we may be able to furnish from 
hence nearly thiee thousand, namely, his Majesty’s 13th 
and 38th regiments, two hundred artillery, and a battahon 
of the 20th Native infantry We should not require, 
therefore, from Madras, above two thousand Native troops, 
with European and Native artillery; and I should hope 
that these may be ready to sail from Madras by the 15th 
of April Say the whole reaches the rendezvous by the 
1st of May During the first week in that month they 
may be in possession of Rangoon 

Captain Canning, whom we propose to send with the 
expedition as political agent, will be directed, on our oc- 

H 2 
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copying Rangoon, to tender from thence to the Barmeae 
Goremment the tenna on which we ihall ooiuent to make 
peace MeanwhiJe, crery possible inquiry wifl be insti¬ 
tuted at Rangoon into the practicability of procuring a 
•nffiaent number of boat* to transport an army of eight 
or nine thonsandmen to Ummerapioora- This point, upon 
which there ere those who speak confidently, but on 
which It u natural to entertain connderable doubts, 
may be ascertained in a very few days after reaching 
Rangoon. 

If the measure is found practicable, avessel will be 
despatched from Rangoon to Madras with the intelligence, 
by the middle of May She will reach Madras before the 
middle of June, and by the end of that month the wliole 
oiToj may be asaembled at Rangoon ready to proceed to 
Ummerapoora, at the most faTourable season of the year 
for ascending the nrer 

If it IS found impracticable to procure a sufflaeot supply 
of boats for the pupose above^entioDcd, notice to that 
effect will be sent to Madras and it may possibly be pro¬ 
posed to you, instead of sending an addition of four or 
fire thousand men to Rangoon to detach only a snffiaent 
number to occupy the Island of Cbeduba, off the coast of 
Arracan, or for such other serrioe as the commander of the 
troops at Rangoon may deem adnsable. 

I should hope that, although the main enterprise may be 
relinquished the posaeamoo of Rangoon, Cheduba, and 
perhaps other ports or islands belonging to the Burmese, 
may Induce them to accede to such terms of peace as we 
shflf] propose. 

I acknowledge a difficulty which is not yet remored I 
do not know bow we shall transport to Rangoon a sufficient 
number of gun-boats, to protect the odiancc of our troops 
np the nver to the capital I uodentand that the flat hot 
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toined boats which you naturally point out as essential to 
a maritime expedition, will not be lequired to land the 
troops at Rangoon. 

You have stated many reasons, which I acknowledge to 
be pow erful ones, why the expedition should be deferred 
till farther communication can be held between this place 
and Madras I tliink they are overbalanced, not only by 
the consideration of the proper period for ascending the 
Iraivaddy River, and the impossibilit}^ of moving from 
Rangoon to Ummerapoora by land, but also by the secuii- 
ty which an early blow would afford to oui eastern fron¬ 
tier, and by a reference to the unprepared state in which 
we may expect to find the enemy. 

It IS really ivith consideiable hesitation that I have en¬ 
tered into this detail witli you Arrangements like these 
are far beyond the reach of my expenence, and I may 
have overlooked objections which would readily present 
themselves to persons more conversant with these matters 
But I have thought it desirable that you should be made 
acquainted with circumstances as they stand at present, 
and you may rely upon frequent communications from this 
Government, upon all matters connected mth the measures 
in contemplation 

I am, with sincere respect and esteem, &c &c. 

Amherst 

To this sensible and modest letter Sir Thomas 
Munio wrote the following reply:— 

Madras, 21st Maich, 1824. 

MY LORD, 

After writing your Lordship yesterday, I had 
the honoui of receiving your Lordship^s letter of the 10th 
instant 
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I have read Captain Camnng^i paper* with great at 
tendon He proposes to advance to the capital and to 
occupy the country nndl we can make peace on our own 

* I fubjoni this document, as essential to anght understand 
mg of the accompanymg correspondence. The memorandum 
of Mr larkln is omitted because it contami nothing whaterer 
of public mterest. 

IIT LORD 

Ajrxiotra to obey with the least possible delay your 
Lordship a mjunctfons, I proceed to offer a few homed remarks 
on those points towards which yon have been pleased more nn 
mediately to direct my attention. 

The subjects on which yonr Lordship has more porttcolarly 
requfcred infomsition appear to refer in the erant of an expedi¬ 
tion being sent against Rangoon to the number of troops that 
would be required for that semce to the penod of the year 
at which it might be attempted with most adrantage and to the 
situation in which the European settlers might be placed by the 
nndictire Tintaban of the Bormese Goremmest. 

To the first question I ihoold, with all diffidence, rejffy that 
if it be mtended merely to take and occupy the town of Ran¬ 
goon with a new to the prerention of a pos&bility of the Bur 
mete drmng the Bntiib force out again one regiment of Euro¬ 
peans and three battahoos of Nat]?e troops, with a detail of 
artUkry and a due number of armed vessels, might probably be 
about the mark—perhaps rather over than under lU But m 
these matters your Lordship may probably bo of opnnon that it 
ts safe to err on the nght side. Shells would be on tbls occa 
fion as m an attacks of stockades, highly nsefuL A few thrown 
into a town buQt entirely of wood co<Ud hardly fail to cause 
early conflagration and consequent submissum. The mode of 
warfare on which the Burmese mamly rely is fire rafts which 
if looked for are easily guarded eguinsU A cnuser with a few 
gun boats, stationed at Yongfaeachenah where the Rangoon 
nver bnmches off from the mam stream of the Irawaddy and 
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teims; and, in order to effect tins, he lecoramends that a 
force of ten thousand men move from Rangoon, and that 
another foice advance bj Munmpoor This plan appears 

a few more where the Sirian falls into the Rangoon nver, two 
miles below the town, would effectually prevent any number 
from being collected, or approaching Rangoon. The great 
temple of Shweh Dugourg, two miles from the city, and con¬ 
nected with it by a causeway, offers a ready constructed fortifi¬ 
cation. Nor would the occupation of it by our troops in any 
manner give offence to the natives in a religious point of view 
The above observations refer to the possession of Rangoon 
on our part, merely with a view to the place being retained 
pending negotiations of a more general nature. Should it be 
intended that the occupation of this port should be a prelude 
to the advance of our troops on Ummerapoora, the capital of 
the Burmese empire, (a measure, in my opinion, perfectly prac¬ 
ticable, the success of which would be still farther insured by 
the co-operation of a force by the way of Munmpoor,) a large 
body would of course be required,—say, Europeans three thou¬ 
sand, Natives seven thousand, and this number, with a pro¬ 
portional detail of artillery, and particularly gun-boats, would, 

I entertain not a doubt, place the capital in our possession, 
when terms might be dictated, (a leading feature of which I 
should certainly recommend to be the payment of the expenses 
of the war,) or permanent possession be retained of the country. 

Should an advance on Ummerapoora be determined on, a 
force from Madras might probably be called on to co-operate , 
m which case, a most safe and convenient place of rendezious 
is afforded by Port Cornwallis, a deep landlocked lagoon at 
the north-cast end of the great Andaman 

With respect to the time of the jear at which an attack on 
Rangoon should be made, it may, in general terms, be said that 
the place is accessible at all seasons 

During the strong prevalence, however, of the soutli-vvcst 
moncoon, or from the beginning of Julj to the end of Septem¬ 
ber a degree ol difiicultv, and perhaps rick, exists parlicu- 
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to roe to bo a good one We have here no knowledge of 
the country or of the people and hare therefore hardly 
any meant of forming a judgment at to the best ^ilan for a 

lady if retielt, in bad and foggy weather orenhoot the Ran¬ 
goon n?er and become entangled among the dangeront iboalt 
of the Selang nrer and Gulf of Martaban, For the advance 
of a force on the capital the commencement of the ramj or 
beginning of Jane tbonld be aelected when the rite m the nvar 
would remove all obrtaclea IVom the land &c. &c &c, 

and a atrong aontherly wmd convey the tn>opa to their deati* 
nation m a month or five weeha the dutance from Rangoon 
berag abont fire hondred m3ea 

The effect that an attack on Rangoon might have on the 
property and Uvea of the Europeans aetUed there, becomea next 
an object of conaideratKm, Tbeir number m 181£ may hare 
been ten or twelve and I do not nnderatand it haa increeaed 
aiDce That their Urea voold be sacrificed I do not beheve 
They would I coueeire it likely be aent op to the capital, 
where the mdd character of the preaent long would probably 
acreen them from peraonal violence. Their property would of 
course be aetxed But thia qaestion becomea m aome degree, 
connected with the meaaore now in contemplation of an attack 
on the laland of Chedobah 'WheneTer thia takei place it will 
naturally become a ttgnal to the Biuinue to fortify to the 
utmost of their meena and reaourcea, every place m their do- 
mmiODs accetaible to onr forcea and even a weak and con 
temptible enemy thus pot on bis guard moat, in some degree 
become fonnidable. Of these places Rangoon is indubitably 
the iDOst prominent and importanL The consequence will 
therefore probably be, that available veaiela of which a suffi 
oent number u always to be found in the port, will be aehed 
and attempted to be lunk on the bar whereby the entrance of 
the nrer would bo rendered impracticable. Ihe approach by 
land is by an Imperv^oua jungle of eighteen miles and endless 
awampa mor^&et and creeks put it out of the quealwii and 
even were that not the caae, and supposing our troops to have ob- 
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campaign against the Bui man empne But there aie some 
general rules which are applicable to campaigns in all coun¬ 
tries, viz not to lose time in subordinate objects, if i\e 

tamed possession of the town by an overland route, what 
inconvenience would not be sustained by the absence of all 
shipping Should an early and separate attack on Chedubah be 
deemed preferable to a combined and simultaneous attempt on 
that place and Rangoon, and possibly Merghi and Tavoy, the 
two latter places involving weighty considerations as connected 
with Siam, the danger of the Buimese closing the entrance of 
their river might effectually be obviated by a cruiser, or I should 
rather recommend two being stationed within the bar, which, by 
moving up and down between the town and that spot, would 
prevent all mischief, and the commander of these vessels might, 
with a little management, give notice to the European settlers 
of the situation of affairs, and receive such on board as might 
choose to avail themselves of their protection. 

Of the number of men that the Burmese could bring into the 
field. It is difiicult to form even a distant conjecture The po¬ 
pulation of the country has been greatly overrated by Colonel 
Symes {vide account of his mission) at eighteen millions The 
uncertain data on which I was enabled, m 1810, to build a 
rough guess, did not give three millions, which may be probably 
under the mark Of a regular array they have no idea When 
troops are required, each district of a province is assessed at a 
certain number of men, who are levied from the different 
houses, agreeably to the number of male inhabitants they con¬ 
tain The men thus raised receive no pay, m lieu of which they 
are provided with food , powder, and ball, each man manufac¬ 
tures from the raw materials supplied him by the Government 
The ammunition thus compounded can, of course, be little effec¬ 
tive, but at close quarters the dab, a species of broad-sword, is 
m the hands of the Burmese a formidable weapon Strength 
and individual courage they possess in a high degree Inde¬ 
pendent of which, desertion oi cowardice they well know will 
be punished by the most savage execution of the whole family 
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bsro the poorer of attamiog great one* not to divide 
our force too much to act on thote pomt» which will 
roost facilitate the sul:QUgatloD of the enemy and from 
whatever quarter we advance into his country to do it with 
such a force as may be amply sufflaent to drive before It 
any thmg that he can oppose to it. We can easily furnish 
ten thousand men the force proposed to operate from Baa* 
goon and the Bengal Government can probably furnish 
an equal or a greater force to advance by Munnipoor or 
any other route that may be deemed more pracdcahle 1 
should certamly place more dependence on the uldmate 
success of an attack by Munnipoor than by Bangoon, be¬ 
cause, though It may require more tune, yet regular troopa 
possess greater adrantages against irregulars, m acting by 
land than by water and the aucce« of their operations is 
not left to depend on their finding a sufficient number of 
boats. 

It would be desirable that bottilltles should be avoided, 
by the enemy acquieadag in the conditions which may be 
prescribed bat mihtary operadoos ought not to be rc 
Inxed for a smgle day on account of n^otiatlons, bat 
should be carOrd on as if Ibere were no chance of peace. 

Artillery they have none, with the ezceptjoai peihips of a few 
old ship guns of the verv worst descnption 

The above details may probably be already known to yonr 
Lordihtp at all events, they appear desonag- of ootlce. To 
look upon tbe Burmese as a foe altogether contemptible, and 
treat them as inch, might lead to senooi evil while, by adopt 
mg the means to the end in view certain snccesi may be anti 
apited, and yoor Lordship be enabled to dictate terms to tbe 
Bormese Monarch, or otherwise dispose of his country in his 
own capital and palace. 1 have the honour to rernaio Ac. 

(Signed) J CAWSijfo 

Government House, BAB. 

March 4tb 1824 
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Such an enemy will endeavour to gam time, because it will 
be more useful to him than to us, and will not hesitate to 
break olF at any time when he thinks he can do it with 
advantage 

I do not know in what state the countries of Pegue, 
Arracan, Cassey, and other provinces subdued by the 
Burmans, now are ; but they are piobably anxious to re¬ 
gain their independence , and in this case they might, for 
their own sakes, aid our operations, and might, by judi¬ 
cious treatment, be lendeied of great use in providing 
us with every kind of supply in provisions, boats, &c. 
They might be promised future pi otection in proportion 
as they might exert themselves in expelling the Burmans, 
and co-operating with us 

As It appears to be necessary that Rangoon should be 
occupied by a sufficient force as soon as possible, both 
for the purpose of secunng the place, and of enabhng us 
to assist the people of Pegue in any attempt to regain 
their hberty, we shall send the whole force now ready 
to the rendezvous The chief part of the expense has 
already been incurred , there could be no use, and much 
inconvemence might be found in detaining them They 
■wiU sail about the 8th of April, and by the end of May 
we shall have a second division ready for embarkation 

It is scarcely necessaiy to remind the reader, 
that at the period when the above letter was 
written, the most profound ignorance touchmg 
the resources, population, and even the geography 
of the Brnman empire, prevailed By some 
strange oversight, no care seems to have been 
taken to obtain even a model ate knowledge of 
the circumstances of a people with whom it was 
scarcely possible to doubt that, sooner oi later. 
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the Company's troops must come into collision 
The consequence was, that when war was finally 
decided upon, no higher authonty than that of 
Captam Canning could be consulted, as to the 
best mode of conductmg it, and as he spoke with 
the confidence of a man who had spent some 
months m Ava, it was natural that his sugges- 
bons should receive their full share of attention 
But it will be seen from a variety of expressions 
m the correspondence yet to he brought forward 
that of the plan of advancing entirely by water 
Sir Thomas ilunro never thought highly, and 
that there were other points m the paper given 
in a note, of which he decidedly disapproved 
In the mean while, however I transcribe a few 
sentencci from two letters, the former bearing 
date Madras, 26th March 1824, m which the 
wnter makes allusions to tlie merits of certain 
oflBcers whom he desired to employ, the latter, 
dated April 8, havmg reference to the means of 
transport. 


Major-Geoeral Dovetoa who w well quaHfled fcrr the 
comoumd, it prevented from acceptmg it by the ttAte of 
hit health and M^or Gteneral Sewell hot declined iL * • 
Colonel Scot, who ia now ot Bangalore, hat therefore been 
notpinaled to the command of the Madraa troopi ordered 
on foreign service bat I bare not jet got hit answer, 
and am not sure tliat hit health will cnahlc him to go 
\Vc have no officer better qualiHed for tuch a charge. He 
was selected by Lord Hasting*, on account of hit serrico* 
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in the late war, for the coinniand of the field-force at Jaul- 
nah ; but was compelled to abandon it, by bad health alone, 
two years ago 

Unfoitunately for the sel^’ice, Colonel Scot’s 
health was still in so delicate a state, that he could 
not avail himself of an oppoitunity which, under 
different cii cum stances, he would have embraced 
with avidity, and tm*ned to a good account 

Apiil 3, Madras 

MY LORD, 

The information conveyed in the leport from 
your Marine Board, forwaided in your last official lettei 
from Bengal, is very satisfactory, and removes all doubt 
regarding the facility of landing. We shall therefore 
not wait for the flat-bottomed boats, but we shall send 
such as may be ready, perhaps not more than six or eight, 
as they will most likely be found useful in some way 
or other. The expedition aviII sail under convoy of the 
Sophie, on the IStli instant The force will amount to 
about SIX thousand fighting men, of whom one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty will be Europeans, the rest natives, 
and theie will be about two thousand public and pnvate 
followers The whole will have water for six weeks, and 
provisions for three months After the expiration of that 
penod they must depend wholly on Bengal for all supphes 
beyond what can be procured in the country, because the 
dearth on the coast will render it impossible to send any 
from Madras, except the single article of arrack Bengal, 
I imagine, can have no difficulty in supplying whatever is 
wanted; but it is a matter which will require early atten¬ 
tion, and in which nothing should be left to chance If 
the second expedition required to be ready the end of 
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next month ahould proceed to Bxagtwo, the force in 
quarter will be doubled and even if the inhabitant* ihould 
bo well-disposed, and the country to the southward open, 
though it may contnbute roafenady to the subsufence of 
our troops it will not be safe to trust to it entirely m so 
essential a point 09 * 

The selection of Colonel Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, by the Supreme GJovemment, to the chief 
command of the expedition, neoeesanJy mter- 
fered with other arrangements which the Go¬ 
vernment of Madras had proposed to make, and 
the coast division, as is well known departed m 
charge of Colonel M*Bean an officer junior to 
Sir Archibald m point both of rank and standing 
No petty jealousy however was permitted for a 
moment to break in upon the good understand 
mg which had hitherto prevailed between the 
two Gioveniments On the contrary Sir Thomas 
Munro gave his ready approbation to the motives 
which actuated the Governor-General m the pro¬ 
ceeding and whilst be congratulated TiOrd Am 
herst on having at his disposal an officer of Sir 
Archibald s high character and acknowledged gal 
lantry he hims elf persevered in endeavouring to 
give to the Madras contingent all the efficiency 
which arciunstances would permit The next 
question discussed between them mvolved a con¬ 
sideration of the terms on which peace ought to 
be offered- 

‘ The Swmcee tayt Lord Amhcnt in o letter d*ted 
from Calcutta, 2a April, 1824 ‘ inveterate encmie* of 
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the Burmese, ^\ould cause a most powerful diversion in the 
South. The aid to be derived from the Siamese, in the 
event of protracted hostilities, has entered deeply into our 
calculation. But I am not disposed, if we can possibly 
avoid it, to engage too largely in the intrigues and politics 
of the Indo-Chinese nations, or to enter into engagements 
which we are not prepared at all hazards to fulfil Our 
main object will be, not the acquisition of new teriitory, 
but the security of that which we alreadj' possess. This 
we shall make the principal condition of the treaty which 
we hope to dictate from Rangoon The defrayment of the 
expenses of the war will be also a prominent article, if we 
can bring it foi ward with any prospect of success,—I mean, 
if we shall be well assured that the country possesses the 
means of payment These, with one or two points of 
minor importance, will form the terms on which I shall 
hope to make peace I am not at all sure that the dis¬ 
memberment of the Burmese empire, even if we had the 
means of eflPectmg it, is an event to be desired The 
balance is now tolerably equal between them and the 
Siamese, and thej’^ help to keep each other in order. The 
only tnbe to which we have j’^et held out hopes of inde¬ 
pendence IS the Assamese These were annexed about 
four years ago to the kingdom of Ava, and it is highly 
desirable on every account that they should no longer, re¬ 
main subject to the Burmese yoke. In the instructions to 
Captain Canning and Sir Archibald Campbell, I am happy 
to have introduced an injunction almost in your own 
words, that whenever they negociate a peace, they must go 
on acting as if they were sure that their proposition would 
be rejected ” ‘ 

To this letter, winch reached him on the 
15th, Su' Thomas Munio made the following 
reply •— 
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The secimt^ of the fronder, rather than aoj 

increafle of territory, ought undoubtedly to be the first 
object of the war and the next, the payment of the ex 
pcnsea. If the Burmese can be made to pay them, it will 
be a suffiaent security against their disturbing our frontier 
hereafter If they do not pay tbo expenses of tbe wmt, 
there will bo nothing to deter them from farther Tiolationa 
of our territory, unJess they are depnved of a part of their 
own Eren if we should not penetrate to Ummerapoorab 
I hope the war will not end without onr hanng advanced 
so far both by Rangoon and Monnipore, a* to give us a 
complete knowledge of the country, of the suppbes which 
It can afford, ond of the best means of moving an army in 
It so that if at some future period, It should become neces- 
sary to mvade Ava we should know what we bad to ex 
pect and be able to act with confidence We have no ]i>- 
formatioD regarding that country here, excepting what is 
given by Symes, Cox, &c. but even from what is stated by 
them 1 can have bttle doubt that, if boats suffiaent for 
going up the nver in the wet season could not be collected, 
the troops, after the rams, might odvance by land along 
the banks of the Irawaddl, with their heavy stores in 
boats. • • • 

I add to thifl two short extracts from letters 
dated the S2d and 28th of April for the purpose 
of showing that, wluJst the general issues of the 
war occupied a large sliare of Sir Tliomes Miinro s 
thoughts, the most minute point connected with 
its progress was not forgotten 

“ We have not yet received any official Instructions re 
gnrding tbe preparation of transports for tlie second din 
flon of troops now under orders for foreign service but 
os It 15 stated m your Lordships private letter to roe of 
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the 2d ultimo, that it will be necessai}^ to leave at Ran¬ 
goon those which accompany the fiist division, we shall 
take oui measures accordingly, without waiting for any 
more formal communication It a\i 11 no doubt interfere 
with the lice tiade, and subject us to a high freight, but 
upon occasions like the present, it is always best to sacnfice 
infenor objects to the attainment of the mam one There 
ishowevei a difficulty which we cannot get over without 
help We have no water-casks, and are deficient in wood, 
and still more in hoops for making them After taking 
into the calculation all that can be done by means of ivhat 
we have on hand, and of what is expected from other quar¬ 
ters, we shall still want one thousand three hundred water- 
casks , and as we shall not, without a supply to this extent, 
be able to equip the second expedition, we have this day 
written to Colonel M‘Bean, desiring him, with the con¬ 
currence of Bngadier-Generai Sir Archibald Campbell, to 
send back instantly one of the transports with one thousand 
three hundred watei-casks, all the hammocks, or as many 
as can be spared, and about one-half of the ship-utensils ” 

5(c « ♦ » * 


Again, 

“ Tonnage and water are the only things which will 
occasion the least difficulty in sendmg a part of the second 
division to the rendezvous, so as all to arrive in May We 
cannot purchase water-casks and hoops, and must there¬ 
fore wait until the commissanat can make them, with very 
inadequate means I hope, however, that we shall be 
able, by the 20th of May, to despatch two battabons of 
sepoys and the 89th regiment to Port Cornwalhs Should 
we not have sufficient water foi the whole, we shall at all 
events send the two battahons, and let the 89th follow 
a few days after ” # ♦ 

TOL II. 
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LOED AMHERST TO SiB THOMAS UUNBO 

Fort Winkm, S£d Apn/ 1824 

MY DEAR SIR, 

• » • • « 

I HAVE taken care to commimjcate to the proper 
^^epartment the observation* which you make upon the sub¬ 
ject of provmoning the troop* and I flatter myself that 
^ nothing relating to thia essential point will be overlooked 
or neglected 

It afford* me very sincere pleasure to hear you erpre*a 
your approbation of the arrangement* which we have made 
respecting the command of the combmed force engaged 
m the expedition We have thought it becoming to confer 
on Colonel M Bean the rank and allowances of a Biiga 
dier GeoeraL 

I am sure that I cannot e x pre o to you m adequate 
term*, the sense which this Qovenment entertains of the 
xealoos and effective co-operation afforded us by the Oo- 
vemmcDt of Fort Sl George. Without your assistance 
It would hare been Impoenble for ns to have undertaken 
the vigorous and extended measnre* with which we have 
commenced the campaign. 

* • • » * 

Sir Archibald Campbell and Captam Canning are In¬ 
structed to tender conditioos of pence to the Burmese, as 
soon as we are in possession of Hangoon. I trust that 
the term* we shall offer will be deemed moderate, and 
fudh ns little exceed the demand necessary for the eecunty 
of our own territory We hare no wish to weaken or 
dismember the Burmese empire nor to acquire for our 
aelva any extension of the temtory we already possess. 
We propose to require that the Burmese should rehnquiih 
thor newly-acquured posseadons in Astam from whence 
they have the means of descending the Barrampooter, and 
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oveiruuning oui provinces at a season of the year when 
our troops cannot keep the field, that they should renounce 
all nght of interference in the independent countries of 
Cochai, that the boundary between Chittagong and Ai- 
racan shall be accurately defined, and finally, that they 
shall pay the expenses, or a shaie of the expenses, of the 
war in which they have compelled us to engage These 
conditions, with the addition possibly of a stipulation re¬ 
specting the independence of Munnipore, we are, I think, 
entitled to demand , and as we shall not relax for a single 
moment in our threats upon the capital from the south, 
and possibly from the north-west also, I am not without 
hopes that they may be acceded to before our force has 
long been in possession of Rangoon 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO IN REPLY 

Madras, 8th May, 1824 

MY LORD, 

* 

The terms proposed to he offered to the Bui- 
mese Government are certainly very moderate Unless 
it IS much poorer than it is represented to be in any of 
the published accounts, it ought to be able to pay a crore 
of lupees for the expenses of the wai , or if it will not 
pay in money, it can in terntory M unmpore would per¬ 
haps be very useful to us, even if restored to its former 
chief, by removing the Burmans to a greater distance from 
our frontier, and facihtating our invasion of their country 
whenever it might be rendered necessary by any future 
aggressions Their power and that of the Siamese may 
be pretty nearly balanced, but such kingdoms as these 
are in a perpetual state of fluctuation, and can never, for 
any long period, remain like the old governments of Europe, 
within the same hmits Our best policy is not to look 

I 2 
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60 much to the preserratioa of anj balance between them, 
a6 to the weakening of that power which ib roost able to 
disturb our frontier If we go seriously to war the dis- 
niombennent of the Burroan empire to a certam extent, 
must be the consequence, whether we wish it or not, be 
cause the Siamese will undoubtedly seiae the opportumty 
of recorenng thetr anaent poaaesaions to the southwanl 
of Rangoon, and their example will be followed by any 
other state which baa any obance of sacccM. 

**•••• 


IX)RD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS UUNRO 

Calcutta, 7th May, 1834. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

We are busied in obtaining erery poanblc Infor 
mation respecting the country lying between Assam and 
Cachar, and the kuigdom of Ava Proper We keep in 
mind the probahihty of iti becoming expedient to advance 
troops m that direction during the next cold season and 
although I am willing to hope that the possession of Ran 
goon and other maritune placet belonging to the Burmese, 
may induce them to listen to reasonable terms of peoce, 
I do not propose to relax in the preparadons for attackmg 
the capital, not from the south only, but also from the 
countries adjoining our north-eastern frontiers and whe 
ther It may be necessary or not, ultimately to advance a 
force m that direction, it is highly important not to lose 
the opportunity of mokmg ourselvef acquainted with the 
readiest means of waging offensive war against our turbu¬ 
lent neighbours,” » ♦ • 
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SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD AMHERST. 

IMadias, S2d May, 1824 

MY LORD, 

We have been two days later than I estimated, 
but we have got the pioneers, whom I did not expect so 
soon, they have been enabled to join only by very extra¬ 
ordinary exertion A detachment of them fiom the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hyderabad, has marched at the rate of 
twenty-five miles daily for fifteen days, without a halt, in 
the hottest time of the yeai Our sepoy battalions have 
embarked without a man being absent Their conduct 
has been highly meritonous no Europeans could have 
evinced more readiness to go on foreign service than they 
have done ^ 

LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO 

Calcutta, 22d May, 1824 

MY DE,VR SIR, 

You will have been informed yesterday by Mr 
Swinton of the wish of this Government, that two bat¬ 
talions, with two six-pounders each, forming part of the 
last portion of your second detachment, should be sent 
direct to Chittagong We have thought it best not to in¬ 
terfere, even if we could, with that portion of the second 
detachment which was to sad on or about the 20th instant, 
thinking it probable that Sir Archibald Campbell will have 
calculated upon its joining him, and wishing to avoid the 
disappointment which might be occasioned to Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell by any diversion of that part of the force. 
It is possible that he may not require the remaining por¬ 
tion of the second detachment At all events, we have 
urgent need of its assistance at Chittagong The in uption 
of the Burmese into that distnct was not expected by our 
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agent* there, until within a very few days of it* ^idnng place 
I regret it most on account of the neceanty which it impose* 
on our troops of renlainiDg longer m the southern portion 
of the district, where I am afraid their health wiU be lin- 
armdably exposed to injury It is not our intention, how 
ever, to prolong a contest m a part of the country where it 
will be scarcelj posable to preserve the health of our 
troops. Much as I shall lament the low of property, and 
the personal mconvenience and danger which the inhabit 
ants will suffer from the presence of the enemy, I thinlr 
that. In the balance of evils, the occupation of the country 
by the enemy must for a time be endured, rather than 
risk the almost certain destruction of our troops by the 
effects of the climate j and our authonbea there will there 
fore be directed to retreat gradoally, unless they shall see 
strong reasons to the contrary, on Chittagong between 
which place and the present scene of bostibues, we are in¬ 
formed that the country is of sucb a nature as to make it 
easy for a retirmg force to check the advance of one much 
superior to itself in numbers. Chittagong itself is not 
considered an uobealtay station and we shall look to our 
operations at Rangoon for tno recovery of such portion of 
our territory on the Naaf as may be temporarily m posses¬ 
sion of the Burmese. Indeed, although we are takiiig such 
measures as seem to be necessary for the protection cf 
Chittagong, m ibo event of the enemy moving still farther 
forwards, I think I am not too sanguine in expecting that 
it IS very possible they may make a sudden retreat on 
hearing of what, I hope, is ou the eve of taking place—the 
occupation of the island of Cbeduba. I cannot think that 
the Rajahs of Arracan, and other neighbouring distncti, 
now forming the force which has adronced into our tern 
tory, will remain easy when they shall bear that wo arc at 
the very gates of their home*. Beadcs, wo arc led to be 
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lie\t} that tlic Biumcse now ni tlic field den\e (licir sup¬ 
plier from tint nland. 

Tlic Burmese ajijicm to be making comulcrnblc exer¬ 
tions to resume ofTensne opeintions in more tliaii one quar¬ 
ter Wo arc told that reinforcements lm^e nd\anccd into 
IMunniporc, where an cfibrl n about to be made by Gum- 
bei Sing, whose famil) of late ruled that countr}, to shake 
off the Burmese 3 okc It is also ])retty clear, that an 
addition must ha\e been made to their foicc in Assam, as 
It is not eas} to account, in an}’ other manner, for the ad- 
^ancc which the} ha\e, within these few days, made to the 
westward, after liaiing hastil} abandoned the countrj' ns 
far ns Rungpore, the eastern capital it * 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD tMHRRST 

3\radias, ‘Jth June, ISS-l 

MV LORD, 

I IIAVK to thank your Loidship for your lettei 
of the 522d which arrived yesterday I\Ir Sw’intoii‘’s 

official letter was reccued at the same time, and w'c have 
in consequence ordered a force, composed of two bat¬ 
talions of Native infanti}', with lour six-pounders, and two 
five and one-half inch howitzers, and sixty artillcr^unen, to 
be in readiness to embark for Chittagong The troops are 
now' ready, but the embarkation of the stores and provi¬ 
sions ivill lequire five oi six days, but I hope that the 
ships will be able to sail on the lOtli instant The troops 
will be \nctualled only for the voyage^ and must depend on 
the Bengal commissariat after landing They will be paid 
to the end of July, and from the 1st of August we must 
ti ust to their being paid by the Bengal pajmiaster Aftei 
the departure of this body of troops, there will remain 
here, of the second expedition, His Majesty’s 54th icgi- 
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roent, and one Natire battalion to be Kent off on the re- 
qmaition of Sir Archibald Campbell 

From the reports of Captain Norton, and of the jemadar 
who abandoned the ttockade, tranimltted by Mr Swinton 
to Mr Wood I should be inclined to fonn a very low 
opamon of the Bnrmeae troops. Had they been good 
for any thing, they never would have permitted the gun 
which had been thrown down to have been brought away 
with so httlo loss to our small detachment. The worst 
Indian irregulars of any native chief would have made a 
better figure, and caused more loss. If we make the usual 
allowances for exaggeration, I should not estimate the ten 
thousand Burmese, mentioned by the jemadar, at more 
than one thousand five hundred or two thousand It is no 
doubt very desirable that the troops should not be exposed 
dimng the wet season m an unhealthy part of the conotry 
but I hope before rednng that they will have given the 
enemy a checL * * • 

LOBD ASIHKR8T TO SIB THOUAB UimHO 

Calcutta, May SCtb, 1824 

jur DBAB SIR, 

OUB accounts from Chittagong reach down to 
the £0th instant. At that time Colonel Shaplnnd with 
the force with which he bad advanced, had returned to 
Chittagong and nothing was known with certainty as to 
the advance of the Burmese from Bamoa 

We are unng every possible exertion to reinforce Colonel 
Shapland, but our utmost endeavours would go but n little 
way towards assembling a force calculated numencalJy to 
resiit an army of fifteen thousand men which the Burmese 
are suppo se d to have collected 

I most anxiously hope that our request to you to appro¬ 
priate to the service of this Preddeocy all that remains of 
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the second division, after you shall have sent the S9th and 
two Native battalions to Poit Cornwallis, will not tend to 
cripple Sir Archibald Campbell’s proceedings Your first 
division was so much laiger than you engaged to furnish, 
that I am wilbng to hope that Sii Archibald may possibly 
not call for the aid of the second division beyond the 1st 
European and 2d Native battalion above-mentioned We 
have asked 3 mu to send two battalions diiect to Chitta¬ 
gong 

We calculate that there may possibl}^ remain two bat- 
tabons more of the second division, which we now lequest 
you to send to Calcutta, and we liave frankly told you, 
that if to these you could add two more, making in all four 
battalions to be sent to Calcutta, you would render us an 
essential service ^ ^ 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD AMHERST 

Madras, 7th June, 1824 

MY LORD, 

I HAD the honour to receive yesterday your 
Lordship’s letter of the 25th May I expect that the two 
battalions for Chittagong will sail on the 10th instant, and 
I trust that the pilot vessel will meet and conduct them, as 
none of the officers of the transports know any thing of the 
coast in that part of the Bay 

His Majesty’s 54th regiment, and the remaining bat¬ 
talions of the second expedition, will be sent to Calcutta 
whenever tonnage sufiicient can be procured, which will pro¬ 
bably be in the course of a few days 

Two other Native battalions, exclusive of those belong¬ 
ing to the second expedition, ivill soon be got ready for 
Calcutta, but their time of saihng must depend upon the 
arrival of tonnage, which we may look for in the couise of 
the month 
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I »ee nothing very bchohb id the Io*8 of the detachment 
at Ramoo. There la no carrying on irar without reveraea 
and that which baa happetied to Captain Noton appean to 
have arisen from the troops having been harassed by being 
employed in small detachments Colonel Shapland, when 
remforced, will, I hope, be able to drive the enemy out of 
the pronnee. The territory itself may be poor, and not 
worth a contest. But It u of importance that our mihtary 
character ihoold be maintained, and that the reputation of 
the enemy^s anas shoold not be raised at the esqsense of 
our own, by th^ being permitted quietly to occupy our 
temtorv I am sorry that it should have been rendered 
necessary by drcumstances to divert any part of the force 
mtended for Brigadier General Campbell from its first 
destmabon but he will sbD have a very respectable 
force at his disposah The best way of rendering it ade¬ 
quate to every purpose for which it is intended would 
be by encouraging the Peguers to throw off the yoke 
and engaging to support them m recovenng thdr inde 
pendence 

From the character wtuen nostflitieshave assumed, there 
can be no hope that the Burmans will listen to any reason, 
able terms and our safest course for bunging the war to a 
successful termumtioo, is to enter into it with all our metn^ 


FROM THE SAJJB TO THE SAME. 

Madras, 14th June, 1824. 

IIY LORD, 

Should the kas of Rangoon and Chedubah in¬ 
duce the Burman Government to moke peace on such 
terms as your I^ordship may deem satisfactory nothing 
more can be desired. But should it refuse to do so, it will 
then become necessary to prosecute the war with all the 
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foice that can be spared, both on the side of Rangoon and 
of Bengal, and to be prepared for its lasting more than one 
campaign Sir Archibald Campbell will require the aid. of 
all the second division that was originally destined to join 
him He ought to have ten Nati\ e battahons, besides Ins 
European force. Whether he advances towards Ummera- 
poorah by land or water, oi partly both, he iviU have a long 
line of communication, and must have some posts to secure 
It, and after making these detachments, he must have 
with lumself such a body of men as the whole force of the 
enemy shall be unable to oppose. The co-operation of the 
inhabitants would, be the easiest way of secunng his com¬ 
munications and the arrival of supplies. The system of 
teiroi employed by the enemy, by enabbng him to dnve 
away the inhabitants from their villages, and to hinder 
them from supplying our wants, gives them a gieat advan¬ 
tage over us; and this advantage will operate against us as 
long as the people continue to believe that their country is 
again to be dehveied up to the Burman Government The 
people themselves will never venture to act in opposition 
to their present tyrannical masters before they will ven¬ 
ture to take so dangerous a step, they must be satisfied 
that they are not to return under their dommion, and they 
must have leadeis and a pnnee of their own to look to 
As the southern and most fertile provinces of the Burman 
empiie weie formerly undei Pegu, it would perhaps be 
advisable to pioclaim the restoration of the ancient family, 
and to guarantee to it the possession of whatever part of 
its old terntory might be recovered from Ava Were this 
done. Sir Archibald Campbell would soon have a friendly 
instead of a hostile country, along a great part of the bne 
of his operations If we hold out to the people no hope of 
then not being placed again under their ancient sovereign, 
but leave them to suppose, that whenever oui troops are 
withdrawn, they are agam to fall under the Burman Go- 
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vemmCDt, we muMt expect no co-opention from them, but 
to be haraaacd their withholding Bupphei ond cutting 
off stragglers. • * * 


1X)BD AlXHEHgT TO filB THOMAS MUNRO 

CaJcutU, 10th July 1824 

MY DEAR SIB 

I HAVB read with due attention your auggertioni 
respecting an offer of our protectioD to the Peters, m the 
event of their assertion of their former independence. TVe 
are at present qmte m the dark as to the existence of a 
single individual of their former royal race I thinL, in 
deed that the whole was exterminated at the time of the 
final conquest and annexation of the kingdom of Pegu to 
the empire of Ava. Nothing hke a diipontion to revolt 
has at any tnne manifested itself I believe* daring the 
present generation and as eircninstanees are at this mo¬ 
ment I imagine it would be hopeless to expect that we 
could exato a diipoedtioa to throw off a yoke which has 
long ceased) at least, to be a foreign one. But oircum- 
atances may arise, both in Pegu ond in Arracan, to make 
it our pohcy to offer assistance in septarating those two 
kmgdoms from that of Ava In fact, if the Court of TJm- 
merapoora obtUoately refuses to listen to any terms of 
peace there is nothing left for us but to attempt the 8ul> 
vemoii of that power as Jt eusti at present and to divide 
it once more into separate, independent, and comparatively 
powerless states and as far as Indications go at present, 
I should think it more likely that Arracan will set the 
example than Pegu 

There are certainly many malcontents in the former who 
would jom us in an attempt to subvert the anthonty of 
Ava. It appears to me, however, necessary to proceed with 
great caution in holding out assurances of our future Inter 
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ference and support. Notliing would incline me to such a 
measure, but the conviction that we had no other way of 
beating our enemies, oi reducing them to reasonable terms 
of peace. 

I do not meet with a single expression from Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell indicative of a wish to be joined by more 
troops And yet the arrival of the 89th and 2d Native 
battalion seem bkely to induce him to push farther up the 
river than he would otherwise have done He knows veiy 
well that he has only to speak the word to be joined by the 
remainder of youi second division, with the exception of 
the two regiments gone to Chittagong ¥ 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD AMHERST 

Madras, 26th July, 1824 

MY LORD, 

I WAS not aware that the royal race of Pegu had 
been so completely destroyed at the last conquest, that it 
was not known that a single individual of it was now in 
existence This circumstance is no doubt unfavourable 
to any expectation of revolt in the Rangoon districts. I 
would not however, on that account, despair of such an 
event yet taking place. We know that in India, when a 
race of ancient pnnees has been extirpated, persons claim¬ 
ing descent from them frequently start up, when the Go¬ 
vernment IS weak, to recover their leal or pretended nghts, 
and that, without any claim to royal descent, ambitious and 
enterpnsing individuals, when they see a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, collect followers,' and endeavour to render them¬ 
selves independent, and there can, I think, be no doubt 
that undei similar circumstances the same thing would 
happen in Pegu What we want there is some party hos¬ 
tile to the Government, we should derive from it infoima- 
tion regarding the loads and the country, and aid in pro- 
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curing proviooiu. We want do nriUtary assiftsoce, ob our 
troopi, if well Bupi^ed* will be quite Bufflaent for all mfli- 
taiy operationa. 

Aji mvaaioTi of Ava bj land baa manj adTantagea orer 
one hy sea. It ib macb le*a exposed to danger from un- 
foreseen accldenti. The adranee of the ar my can bo cal 
culated with much more certainty The border diitnctfl 
of the enemy differ httle from our own and when entered 
by OUT army, may either bo occupied by tributary chiefs, 
or by our ciTfl offloerB. And aB we advance district after 
district win, for the time, fall under our dommion and 
contribute with our territones in fumishing supphe* for 
the army And as the army wdl be accompanied by the 
oecetaary eatobhahment of draught and carriage-cattle, it 
will be able to regulate its marches, and to make them in 
any direction which may be thought most cooTenienL An 
iDTaaion by aea of such a country aa Pegu is destitute of 
all these advantagea. The people are separated from ub 
by the ocean they know that our inraaion fa a mero 
temporary enterpriBe, and that we have no Intention of 
inakmg a permanent couqucBt. They have therefore no 
motive for favounog us either openly or secretly They 
know that such conduct would be punished after our de¬ 
parture with the utmost seventy The only event that 
could give UB any chance of assistance from them would 
be an insurrecdcin against the Ava Government. The 
army ra tuch mrcamitances, bang on It* landing without 
drought or carriage-cattle, can procure nono from the 
country while the authonty of the Goremroent continue* 
to prevail. All iti operation* must bo attended with great 
labour and dlfficnlty As it advance* the people wiU aban 
don their village*, and rcmoro their cattle and property 
Itj nippliei muit cornu chiefly by ica, rabject to Iho ecd 
dents of contrwy winds, and to the cbancc of thdr bcbig 
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intercepted by the cneni}' in their pnssnge to the in¬ 
terior. ^ ^ 

El er}' tiling that hns 3 ’ct occurred seems, I tliink, to con¬ 
firm the account given by Captain Canning, that the Bur- 
mans are undisciplmed and badly armed Then military 
character is lower than I expected to have found it They 
have nevei lentured to assail any rcgulai force they 
have acted entiielv on the defensive, and have shown less 
resolution in defending their stockades than ive meetvitli 
among the irregular troops of India 111 the defence of then 
barners and jungles I visli that Sii Archibald Campbell 
had made some estimate of the force which he considered 
as necessarj’’ to enable him to execute the measures which 
he may have in view He has said nothing on the subject, 
and It is possible that he may expect the amount of his 
force to be determined by your Lordship It should, I 
think, be completed to ten, and, if possible, to twelve Na¬ 
tive battalions He has already enough of Europeans 
*»*■=/* 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 

Madras, 27th July, 1824 

MY LORD, 

I AM sorry to observe, from Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell’s report, that he is in great want of boatmen It would 
be a very important object if the dandies he wants could be 
procured, and it might be advisable to encourage them by 
high pay I should think that a corps of Malay boatmen 
might be raised about Pnnee of Wales’s Island and Suma¬ 
tra. Their services would be invaluable in facilitating our 
movements, and would amply repay their expense, however 
high their pay might be 
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PROM THE flAilB TO THE SAME. 

Madras, ISth August, 1824 

MY LORD, 

We have received the diapatcfeet of Sir Archibald 
Campbell brought by the Alligator, which were forwarded 
la the Secretary s letter of the 80th of July But u that 
letter merely traomuts the dispatches, we are anxiously 
waiting for your Lordship a deaaion on the plans proposed 
by Sir A- Campbell and on the destination of our own 
troops now held in readineaa Of the two plans proposed, 
we have no means of judging which may be the best In 
the event of re-embarking and landing on the coast of Ar 
racan, it is not stated at what point the landing is to be, 
whether north or south of Chedabalu This change m the 
operadons would hardly be advisable, unless it possessed 
great and evident advantages, such as being mneb Dearer 
to the capital than Rangoon the communicatioo, a^r the 
force ihonld hare passed (he Amcan mountains, bang 
open and seenre with the coast, and the facility of rereiv 
ing supphee &otn Bengal being greater than at Rangoon 
and the force from Arrscan bang brongfat into a more 
early co-operation with that from BengaL 

I am glad however to perceive that Sir A Campbell 
himsolf gives the preference to the plan of carrymg on his 
operatiooB from There ore many reasons for its 

adoption, even if the approach to the capital should be 
slower and more difficult than from Amcan 

The abandonment of a country In which we had been 
fighting for some months would appear as a faflnre, not 
only to the enemy but to our own troops it would en¬ 
courage the Bunnans, and it would shake, in some de 
gree, the cooBdence of our troops in their commanders 
It would leave the Bunnans in quiet possession of thdr 
southern and nchest provinces it would discourage the 
Siamese and Feguera at the moment perhaps that they 
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jv^eie ready to have risen against the enemy, and it would 
detei the inliabitants of the province to vhich the wai 
might be transferred from affording us any aid After 
all, hoive\ei, that plan ought to be pieferred which clearly 
offers the greatest certainty of speedily subduing the 
enemy. To form a correct judgment on this point requnes 
a knowledge of the countiy and its resources, its obstacles, 
Its roads, and its water communications, which can be best 
procured by the office! on the spot 

I think It IS evident, that Sir A Campbell applies foi 
the 54th regiment and a battalion, because these corps are 
the remaining part of the second expedition, and because 
he does not know that any other troops can be spared ; but 
I have no doubt that he would lather have three battalions 
pf sepoys, because they are so much more easily subsisted, 
and because the proportion of Europeans to native tioops 
in his force is already much too great. One battalion of 
sepoys will therefore sail in the course of five or six days 
for Rangoon , but we shall keep the 54lh regiment until 
we hear again from Calcutta, as I have no doubt that 
that regiment ^vllI be wanted for the Bengal force destined 
for the eastein frontier Draught and carriage cattle, and a 
small body of cavalry seem to be much required by Sir A 
Campbell, and it is desirable that he should have them as 
soon as possible They can be furnished much eas>er from 
Bengal, and much sooner than from hence , but if any aie 
required from this quarter, we shall take steps to fuinish 
what we can on receiving your Lordship’s ordeis 

* * * t 

. LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

Fort William, 3d August, 1824 

MY DEAR SIR, 

You ivill receive, in a day or tivo, copies of the 
last dispatches, which have reached us from Sir Archibald 
VOL II K 
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He seems to think it nearly impracticable to prosecute his 
Toyage op the Irawaddy, and he cooseqnently mkn our 
instructioDi upon what he considers the only two remamJng 
plans for him to pnrsoe, either to adeance to the capita] by 
the rood from Martaban through Old Pegue, or to come 
round with his force, after leaving a strong garrison at Ban- 
gooo and try what be can do on the coast of Arracan* 

If we approve of his advance by land, he desires we will 
send him field-tram and eqmpment, without which be can¬ 
not move, together with some st^oadrons of cavalry 

It IS otterij out of oar power to comply with his request 
We have not the articles to send him I do not know if 
we have come to a right cooclusioti, that it would not be 
possible for yon to supply him, without incurring an inor 
dmate end unwarrantable expense. Fcrbaps you bare as 
little the means of supplying him with draught cattle as 
onrselves. But I wifi the favour of you to let me 
know what you are able to do, and also to give me your 
opinion as to the propriety of iDDurring so very great a 
charge. I would not bedtate stretching a point for the 
sake of rendering hli fine army effective to all useful pur 
poses but we are of an opinioa here, that the measure is 
absolutely impracticable and therefore do not mneh discuss 
Its expediency 

Sir Archibald told us, in a former dispatch, that one (wo, 
or three handred boatmen would be of n 2 atcriMl use to hum 
We have sent him six hundred and conphng the use 
which he may make of this reinforcement with other dr 
ciirostances, we do not yet relraquish the hope of his bang 
able to ascend the nver If he could get as far os Prome, 
we conedve it would be of great advantage for such an 
advance wonld almost bring him in co-operatJon with a 
force which we propose to send os early as the season will 
ponnit into Arracan. It is by this latter routcj that wo 
DOW think It advTsablo to approach the capital, rather than 
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by J\funnipoor, Our force will be moie concentrated. Tlie 
expulsion of the Burmese from Ranioo, possibly tlieii cap¬ 
ture or destruction, wall combine itself with a movement 
into Arracan 

From Chedubah we step into the Island of Ramiee, and 
from thence upon another part of the coast of Arracan, but 
all tending towaids the same point If Sir Archibald is 
unable to advance either b}' the Iiawaddy or the Marta¬ 
ban load, the remaining alternative of bringing him round 
to Airacan strengthens our force alieady in that quaiter, 
and leaves more troops disposable foi Cachar and Munni- 
poor, which, although a secondaiy point, is still one of con- 
sideiable importance 

*=■ ^ 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD AMHERST 

Madras, 23d August, 1824 

MY LORD, 

I HAVE been delaying my leply to youi Loid- 
ship’s letter of the 3d instant, until I should have seen Sir 
A Campbell’s secret dispatch, and the instructions sent to 
him in consequence In my last letter, however, I have, 
in fact, already given my opinion on the main point, 
namely, that the plan of advancing by the Iiawaddy was 
preferable to that of either marching south, or re-embark- 
ing and landing in Arracan I can see no object in his 
going to Martaban, because it would not facilitate his ad¬ 
vance to the capital, as, according to his own account, even 
if the Siamese and Peguers were to take a pait in the vai, 
he would still require draught and carriage equipments 
from Bengal I suspect too, that operations by sea against 
the enemy’s maritime possessions would, at this season of 
the year, be liable to great delays, and even to danger If 
a field-equipment be indispensable, it would still, I tlunk, 
be advisable to advance' by the Irawaddy, for the equip¬ 
ment could not possibly be to such an extent as to move all 

K 2 
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the ftofcs without weter-carritge. The 8iflme*e should be 
left to mate war m thor own waj and the Peguen, if 
thej nse at all, will be more fikelj to do eo by Sir A. 
Campbells moving up the river, and drawing the enemy 
out of their country With i^jard to the plan of ra- 
cmbarkiog the Uangoon force, and landing it at Armcan, 
nothing could justify such a measure but the certainty of 
being furnished there with an equipment of draught and 
carnage cattle. If they could not obtain it, they would bo 
still more helpless than where they are now, and we should 
have lost reputation, and given confidence to the enemy by 
abandoning the original plan of operadons. 

Sir A Campbell says, that the prospect of advancing 
by the Irawaddy is at an end, m consequence of the 
square ngged vessels having been found not to an> 
swer—the want of coontiy boats—the want of provisions 
—and ccknesa. The square ngged vowels are surely 

not absolutely useless, and the other wants may be sup¬ 
plied If It be found impracticable to ascend the nver 
when It IS full, the difficulty will probably be removed 
when It falls, and the stream loses its rapidity, and the 
country becomes dry enough to admit of troops march¬ 
ing near the banks. Should this be the case, the ad¬ 
vance to Prome would be of the greatest advantage it 
would give Sir A Campbell the command of a nch tract 
of country, and of an important port of the navigation of 
the river and It would perhaps, by bringlcg him bo much 
nearer to the Bengal army, eoabla him to open n commu 
mcation or to co-operate with It- 

There is one senous want, however, which though not 
stated by Sir A Campbell as one of the obstacles to his 
advance, is yet one under which Europeans cannot long 
keep the field—I mean the want of fresh providons. I 
have however no doubt that whenever he can move, he 
will be able to supply himself ^ 
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The countiy along the river is populous and cultivated, 
and must be full of cattle foi agiicultuie and othei pur¬ 
poses. They can easily be driven avny from a spot like 
Kangoon, but they cannot be driven away fiom a whole 
country they cannot get out of the leach of an army 
that IS marching When the ground is dry, a detachment 
of two or three thousand men, without guns, can easily 
march directly inland from the rner fifteen or twenty 
miles, and make a sw eep of the ^ illages, and dnve in w'hat 
cattle It may find, abvays paying for them when their 
owners can be found 

Sir Eyre Coote, for months together, during Hyder’s 
invasion of the Cainatic, nevei got fresh beef in any othei 
way He sent out four or five battalions to some place 
distant twenty or thirty miles, wlicre it was supposed cat¬ 
tle were glazing in the jungles, and they returned in two 
or three days with a supply, though abvays followed and 
harassed by a body of horse. Operations of this kind 
how'ever, as well as every other, w'ould be gieatly facili¬ 
tated by a small equipment of draft and carriage cattle It 
might sometimes be found necessary to traverse the coun¬ 
try to the distance of fifty or sixty miles, in search of 
cattle, and to employ six oi eight days on this service. 
the Native troops w'ould carry then own rice Euro¬ 
peans are not usually employed on such occasions, but if 
the enemy w^ere in force on the route, it might be neces¬ 
sary to have a few' Europeans, and also a few light guns 
I think therefoie that means should be adopted foi sup¬ 
plying Sir A Campbell, as soon as practicable, with from 
one to tw'o thousand draft and carnage cattle, and more if it 
can be done It is evident, if even he had the complete 
command of the iiver and all its boats, that his force must 
still be inefficient, unless it can carry on operations at a 
distance from the rivei, and march in every direction It it 
cannot do this, it cannot answer the purposes of an army 
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I think that a smo]] equipment of cattle would enable 
Sir A. Campbell to mcreoBe it, jmrtlj bj capture, and 
Partly hj purchase. The expense of the equlpuient would 
be great, but it must be submitted to for the sake of avdd- 
ing a much hearier charge If Sir A Campbell cannot 
move without it, we incur the whole expense of the eipe 
dibon to no purpose and eren if he can move without it 
but if bj having it he could shorten the duration of the 
war three or four months, all the extra-expense of that 
period would be saved 

I have not yet ascertained the expense of sendmg draught 
cattle ftum hence because I have not had any report 
regarding tonnage but if one, two, or even four thousand, 
could be sent from Bengal and Madras, at one hundred 
rupees a-head four or 6ve lacs employed in this way would 
eventually prove a very great m the expenditure of 

the war for oil other expense is idle waste while that part 
is withheld which puts our army m modon From the 
scaraty and dearness anedog from the drought, the ex 
peuse of feeding each bullock including the pay of the 
dnvQ’ dnnug the passage from Madras to Rangoon, will be 
twenty two rupees the toonoge may raise it to a hundred 
rupees. I shall know the whole probable charge in a few 
days, as I mean to take up a vessel immediately to send 
two hundred bullocks to Rangoon It would be odvuablo 
to proceed in eqmpping Sir A Campbell as if we expected 
the war to last moie than one campaign, and that be was 
to extend his operatiotif to a distance from the nver to 
every part of the country The Commissionen infer, from 
no overture having bcfen received from Omrapoora, and 
from the inhabitonU not hsvmg returned to Haogocm that 
the-Government it determined to prosecute the war to the 
last extremity and that the people ore hostile. Wo can 
not expect the Government to offer us ony terms, until it 
see# that we have the power of advancing into the country 
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U'lic ])coplc, A\licthcr ho<;tile or fncndl}', could hardly lia\e 
acted in nin other wa}' than the}' ha\c done 

The) could not lelnrji to their Inbitations until oni ad- 
%ancc should ^\c them thepictcncc that wc were mastcis 
of the country 

As to their being deterred fiom remaining in their Mi¬ 
lages by the apprcliension of their fannlies being punished, 
It deserves very little credit 

The faniihcs of tlie principal oflicers may be kept as 
pledges of their fideht) ; but those of the great body of 
the people must be at liberty , and if our force advances, I 
have no doubt but the greater part of them vvdl return to 
their V illages, and that, though they may give us no open 
aid, they will pnvatcl)' sell or connive at our cairying off 
by force, vvhatevei v\e have paid for The only difliculty 
in tins war seems to be that of moving and subsisting 
The enemy is the most contemptible v\c have evci encoun¬ 
tered 

LORD AMIIliRST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO 

Calcutta, 4th Sept. ]8‘^4 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I AM not quite suie if, m the letter which I had 
the honoui to write to you a few days ago, I adverted to 
the embarrassment likely to be occasioned to us by the re¬ 
ports which we have received from the quarters most likely 
to afford infonnation of the pestilential climate of Arracan 
The reports are of such a nature as to induce the Com- 
mander-in-chief to abandon the plan of operations which, 
for a variety of reasons, would have been the most ehgible, 
but which are clearly overbalanced by the almost certainty 
of the army being rendered ineffective by sickness dunng 
its passage through the kingdom of Airacan , and I be- 
heve we must revert to the original plan of advancing the 
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maul body of our annj through Cachaj and Muiuupoor, 
leaving In Chittagong a defensive force only sufficient to 
protect our Southern district from any attempt which the 
enemy might possibly contemplate in that qoarter One 
material inconvenience which arises to us from abandoning 
operationi in Arracan u, that we shall no longer have the 
prospect of uniting ourselves with Sir Archibald Campbell 
Aould he bring hia force round to that coast and, indeed, 
the same reasons which prevent our risking the health ot 
the troops intended to advance from Bengal will also moke 
it nnadvisable that Sir Archibald should brrag any por 
tion of his force into the same pesulentia] region It ij 
really difficult to know in what manner to employ bene¬ 
ficially the army now at Ilangoon, supposing it impossible 
for them to accomplish their advance on the capital but I 
am incbned to think, that although unable to ascend the 
nver or to march hr land to Ummerepoora, they may stHl 
do a great deal towards distreanog the enemy and hnng 
mg him to terms, by remammg in possession of the southern 
provinces, and intercepting the large supplies which those 
pronncei are supposed to furoisb to the royal treasnry 
Sir Archibald s last dispatches, dated 7th of August in 
form 08 , that he was preparing to take posaesBon of Mer 
goi and Tavoy, on the coast of Tenaisenm These ore re¬ 
mote acqmntioni but they would bo powerful cards to 
play in any dealings which we may erentually have with 
the Siamese Sir Archibald informs us of an afitur with 
the enemy at Synam, from which it would appear that 
they are very unwilUng to face us, even under every advan¬ 
tage of position and, what is still better, he seems to on- 
dapale the rctium of a port of the naghbounng popti 
labotn 
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SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD AMHERST 

Madias, 2d Sept 1824 

MY LORD, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
youi Lordship’s lettei of the 4th instant 

It IS unfortunate that the climate of Ariacan is so un¬ 
healthy as to make it expedient to abandon the plan of ad¬ 
vancing through that province. It is certainly better to 
do so than run the risk of cnpphng tire army by sickness 
We have many unhealthy tiacts, but none, I believe, 
except the hills of the noithern Circars, through which an 
army may not pass without any danger fiom the climate I 
hope that the route by Munnipoor will be found practicable 
The distance is great, but as the countr}^ is not hostile 
for a considerable part of the way, it will not materially 
impede the operations of the force I should imagine that 
when It enters Ava, the enemy ivill abandon Ariacan and 
the whole of the sea-coast The occupation of Mergui 
and Tavoy may be useful, if they are not allowed to with¬ 
draw permanently any part of our force 

The greatest advantage that could be derived, either 
from these places or from our intercourse with the Siamese, 
would be a supply of draught and carnage cattle. With 
a small equipment to begin with, and with a sufficiency of 
boatmen, Sir Archibald Campbell ought tu be able to go 
any where He has force enough, and it can be kept up 
at Its present strength, by occasional supplies of recruits 
and volunteeis from Bengal and the coast I was therefore 
somewhat disappointed at seeing, by the last instructions 
to him, that some doubt existed as to his being able to ad¬ 
vance to Prome, and ultimately to the capital There is 
k dangei of lowenng the tone of our enterpnse by ques¬ 
tioning its piacticabihty He has, I trust, no doubt of it 
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himself, provided be has boats and a tmoU equrpmcnt of 
cattle. There is no reason, from any thing wo have yet 
seen, to suppose that the enemy can male any serious op- 
poadon and with such a force as he has, Government have 
surely a nght to expect something more than the occupa 
don of the aoathem provinces, and to look with conhdence 
to the dictation of peace at the capital, as the result of the 
operadODB of his force,*and of the Bengal army 


PBOM THE BAUB TO THB SAMB. 


Madras, 4th December 1824 

UY lAlHD, 

I DO not know that there is any urgent necessity 
for an increase to our mflitary force I think that it is 
adequate to the protecdon of oar temtonea, and to the 
SDppreaaion of all disturbances which may arise in those of 
our alhes, where they are employed as subsidianes. Bat 
the case becomes different, when there is a probability of 
the Nagpore force being obHged to advance, and of the 
war in Ava being protracted, so ns to cause heavier de 
mands upon ub to replace the increasiDg casualUea. It 
does not appear to me however, as far as I con judge at 
present that we shall require any other than that of a few 
odditionnl men to each company and perhaps an extra 
local corps to occupy Senngapatam, and set at liberty a 
r^ular battalion 


PBOM THB 8AJJB TO THE BAUB. 

Madras, 15th January, 1825 

UY LOHD, 

It give* me great pleasuro to learn that Sir A. 
CaropbeU was to move up the Irawoddy towards Gengom- 
chnin about this tune. I opprehend no difficulty from the 
enemy, but much from the want of carnage This will 
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gieatly inciense the fatigue of the foice, and lendei it 
more liable to sickness by privations and exposuie It 
will cripple all its opeiations by forcing it to move near the 
river, and pieventingit from pui suing the enemy at a dis¬ 
tance from It An army can do little unless it is able to 
move in every direction If Sii A. Campbell cannot him¬ 
self find carriage cattle, they ought, whatever the expense 
may be, to be sent to him from India they may be pro¬ 
cured here to any extent that tonnage can be found ; and 
it would be of the utmost advantage to the success of the 
war, that two thousand, or even one thousand, should be 
sent every month to Rangoon But I cannot believe that 
carriage cattle may not be procured on the spot, if proper 
persons are employed and liberal prices paid 

I see from some correspondence, that a reward of fifteen 
rupees was paid for every slaughter-bullock or buffalo 
brought This is nothing, it would be better to give fifty 
and insure a better suppl}’^ Carriage cattle ought to be 
taken, if they are to be got, for fifty or even a hundred 
rupees a-head 

There can be no doubt that, in a populous and well cul¬ 
tivated country, there must be abundance of animals, both 
for the plough and carnage, and that they may be got by 
paying double, but not by paying half-pnce Paying 
double prices in an enemy’s countiy is the cheapest way 
of carrying on war, and if it is done in Ava, it will pro¬ 
duce the same beneficial effects as in India When the force 
ascends the Irawaddy, and gets possession of the points 
where the main branches separate, the Bui man tioops ivill 
piobably abandon the Delta I imagine that they will 
also evacuate the country between Rangoon and Marta¬ 
ban, and that the inhabitants of all these countnes, if well 
treated, will be ready to sell cattle to our army at cheaper 
rates, and in greater numbers, than they can possibly be 
sent from India 

It would greatly facilitate the militaiy operations, if some 
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avn adminutration were «Ubhshed in the districts from 
which the enemy might be expelleti I do not mean for 
the purpose of raising revenue, but protecting the people 
collecting supplies, and seeing that they are amply pgul 
for in ready money The offlrer who may be employed 
on this buainesi should be one who has had some ex 
perience m such matters,—auch a man may no doubt be 
found among the officers present with the force 


FROM THE 8AUB TO THE BAJIE 

Madras, find February 1825 

MY 1/OED 

It is of great importance tliat no time should be 
lost in ascending the nver to the point where tbebrandie* 
drst separata from the main stream in order to prevent the 
enemy from carTviog off the grun and cattle of the Delta 
and secure them for ourselves. I am more sobcitous about 
cattle than gram because gram can be easily sent from 
India, if ucx»saary but the transport of cattle is slow and 
CTpeusive. If there are officers with the force who under 
stand the busmess of porchasing cattle in an enemy s conn 
try I am persuaded that enough may be fouud in the 
Delta and the distncts occupied by our troops, to supply 
what IS absolutely necessary both for draught and carnage 
But should there be any doubt oo this head the supply 
ought not to be left to chance, but should be sent from 
India. The Commissary General has now ready above six 
hundred carnage bullocks, and any number may be pro¬ 
cured for which tonnage can be got- But as more than 
doable the tonnage we now have u wanted for troops, wo 
must defer sending the bullocks until we get spare tonnage 
from Bengal or are nuthonxed to take wltnt may touch 
here by chance Sir Archibald Campbell hat never dis¬ 
tinctly stated what number of carriage bullocks would 
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enable liiin to act efTicientl}'. it does not appeal to me that 
less than four, five, or perhaps si\ tliousand, ^\ould answer 
the purpose Wliatever the number may be, it sliould not 
only be completed, if piacticable, but provision should be 
ready for filling up all casualties If his cattle Mere equal 
to the carnage at once, without the aid of boats, to a 
month’s supply of his arm 3 ', I should tlimk it sufTicient; 
but he ought to haie elepliants to carry some tents for his 
Europeans He wants bullocks much more than soldiers 
Against such an enemy as the Burmans, I should leckon 
fifteen hundred European firelocks an ample allow'ancc for 
the force in camp a largei bod}' would be only an incum¬ 
brance, difficult to move, and difficult to feed, and harassing 
to the Native troops, who must furnish guards and detach¬ 
ments to supply their wants, and save them fioin fatigue 
I am glad to learn that no offers of peace wall be allow-ed 
to Intel fere with the niilitar}' operations, w'hich, I trust, 
will be continued until our armies are in a situation to dic¬ 
tate the terms.—w'e cannot trust even to the signature It 
wall be necessary for the troops to letain commanding posi¬ 
tions, until every aiticle is completely fulfilled , and when 
they are recalled, to move by such routes as may give us a 
perfect knowledge of the country 

As it is advisable not only to keep the original Na¬ 
tive pait of the expedition complete, but to augment it in 
order to enable Sir Archibald Campbell to spare troops to 
occupy posts in the country as he advances, we have, anti¬ 
cipating your Lordship’s approval, oidered two Native 
regiments to embark for Rangoon as soon as may be prac¬ 
ticable, one from Madras, the other from Masuhpatara 
the number of each, including followers, will be about 
twelve hundred We have also ordered tw'o hundred 
pioneers to embark from Masuhpatam Exclusive of these 
corps, we shall, in the course of three months, have leady 
for embarkation above two thousand volunteers and re- 
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emits, so that we shall want toniuige For nearly five thou 
SDod men What we have i* not adequate to one half of 
this number The main body of the sepoy regiment at 
the Presidency, about an buodred and fifty firelocks, will 
probably embark on the 12th loitant but the Foment 
from Masuhpatam cannot embark until transports are sent 
there from Bengal. An officud statement of the probable 
number of men to be ready for embarkation in the next 
three months is now prepanng and will be sent to Cal¬ 
cutta by the fith instant, with the view of enabling your 
Lordship to give necessary orders regarding the tonnage 
for them • • • 


FROM TAB 8AMB TO THE 8AMB. 

Madras, fird March, 1825 

UY LORD 

I Wien that Sir A. Campbell had attempted Co 
move early in January if he could by short marche*, and 
frequent halts, have in the course of a month only reached 
Gangancbflin Yah his atuation would have been much 
improved, and he would have been enabled to rebeve much 
of hu present wants, by getting supplies from tho country 
His difflcalues, Instead of increasing would, I think, have 
diminiihed every day as bo adVanced- With regard to the 
pohey of insiBtmg upon tho fulfilment of that article among 
the conditions of peace formerly offered, which imposes 
upon the Court of Ava the payment of a sum of money for 
the expenses of the war, I am of opinion that it ought not 
to be rebnquished merely on the consideration of their 
consenting to the re establishment of tlv* independent states 
which formerly existed between Ava and Bengal In 
forming this opinion, I do not look to the value of tho 
money, for no sum that we can possibly obtora will coun 
terbalance the expenio of protracting tho war for another 
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campaign I consider the e\action of tlic money of impor¬ 
tance only as it ^\lll tend more than all the othci stipula¬ 
tions to deter the Bin mans from committing hostilities 
upon us in future Nothing mil make such a government 
keep Its engagements hut fear or weakness If in making 
peace we require nothing more from it than the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the independence of the chiefs between the 
two frontiers, we shall have no secuiity that it will not 
encroach upon them again, whenever ciicumstanccs maj.^ 
call for our forces in a distant quaiter. It will not be 
deterred the dread of our resentment, for it will have 
already seen that it will suffer no peimanent loss from it, 
as we leave it in possession of all its extensive dominions , 
but if it IS forced to pay a sum of money, it will suffer a 
loss which It cannot lecover, and will therefore be moie 
likely to remain at peace. 

The great use of exacting a sum of money is, that it 
will deter the Burmans from ventuiing to attack us heie- 
after, and thereby give us some assurance of their sincenty 
in making peace with the design of maintaining it. 

If the Burman empire were dismembered, by the Siamese 
getting the southern provinces, oi by a new state using up 
in Pegue, its weakness would prevent its disturbing us, and 
I should, in such a case, think it unnecessary to prolong 
the war for any other purpose but to obtain the money 

In the present state of the war, I think that the cession 
of Arracan, and the payment of a sum of money, would be 
sufficient, but if the war be piolonged, I think that the 
Burman power should be reduced, by requinng farther 
cessions wherever it might at the time be found -most 
convenient to have them 

Whenever peace may be made, it should be stipulated, 
in the event of our forces not having previously traversed 
the countries near the capital, that they should march by 
such routes as they may think proper in returning 
home » » 
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The preceding letters constitute hut a slender 
portion of the intunate knd confidential corre¬ 
spondence which was earned on during the pro 
gresa of tbe Burmese war, between I^ord Amherst 
and Sir TThomas Munro They are given rather 
as specimens of the tone m which tlie late Gover¬ 
nor of Madras was accustomed to express himself 
tlian as containing any full or comiected narrative 
of hiB eminent exertions on that occasion yet 
even from them, the reader will he at no loss m 
collecting tlie sentiments and views of the wnter, 
both as these affected the nature of the war itself 
and the proper mode of conducting it It will he 
seen that, of the military power of the Burmans 
he thought from the first very meanly, that he 
treated as mere accidents the petty successes which 
they obtained, as well on the eastern frontier as at 
Ramoo and that the alarm which prevailed at one 
tame so extensively, as to reach even Calcutta itself 
was to him a mystery whoBy mexphcable But 
whilst he thus spoke and thought of the dangers 
of the war he was by no means disposed to en 
counter even the Burmans with an inadequate 
force, on the contrary his unceasmg exertions 
were apphed to place the army of Sir A Camp¬ 
bell m such a condition os should enable it to 
move m every direction with a moral certamty of 
success, wisely arguing that, even m point of 
economy, it were better to act thus than to nsk n 
prolongation of the contest by ndoptmg a nar¬ 
rower pohey Again, thougli not leas desirous 
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of peace than other public men, Sii Thomas 
Mumo unifonnly declaied himself against the 
conclusion even of an armistice till after the 
enemy should have been thoroughly humbled. 
He contended that nothing shoi t of this—nothing 
less than the necessity of purchasing a suspension 
of hostilities, by a money-payment, or tlie suiien- 
dei of a portion of his teiiitoiies, would convince 
the Iting of Ava of his own infeiioiity; and as 
the same sentiments were happily adopted by the 
Government of Bengal, the judicious measure 
was enfoiced. But perhaps theie is no feature 
in his public conduct at this eventful period moie 
remarkable than the absolute confidence which he 
reposed in the loyalty and good feeling of the 
people of India Whilst appiehensions prevailed 
elsewhere of commotions and conspiracies, and a 
cry was laised for moie troops to supply the place 
of those employed at Rangoon, Su Thomas 
Munro unifoimly maintained that theie existed 
no ground of alaim; and even the mutiny at 
Banakpore failed to convince him that the force 
already embodied was not fully adequate to pie- 
serve the tianquilhty of the country. From 
several long and able minutes lecorded by him 
during the progress of the war, we gather that, at 
one period, full twenty out of fifty regiments of 
Native infantry were withdrawn from the ter¬ 
ritories of Madias; yet he resolutely opposed 
eveiy effort to increase the military establishment, 
except by adding a few extra men to each com- 
voL II n 
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pany N^er wnB policy more magnnnimoufl, 
more equitable, or productive of more fortunate 
results By actmg thus be gave the surest proof 
to the natives, that GJovemment neither feared 
nor distrusted them, and as no disturbance oc¬ 
curred, a heavy additional expense was saved to a 
treasury already far from being- neb 
The following confidential letter to an officer m 
the Mysore country, will suffice to show how Sir 
Thomas was accustomed to treat the awful ru¬ 
mours which from time to time came in. It was 
written m reply to a report made under circum¬ 
stances of no common agitation and alarm It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that of the horn 
ble plot which mvolved the massacre of all the 
European officers m the Company's service, not a 
syllable was afterwards heard. 

I HAVE recaved yourt of the-and read the 

awful denunciation tent to u» by - Bundageer 

Sihib ii, I Imagine, a man whom I hare frequently ieen in 
the neighbourhood of Yaacottah, and who hu often com¬ 
plained to me of the reiamptioo of some enaum, partly by 
Tippoo and partly by Puroea but m thu reapect ho la in 
the tame predicament with hundreds oa good as himself 
The natiTe prince gives and takes away such cfianmi at 
pleasure, and we bare no barincsi to interfere. 

Bundageer seems to have got up a new and very exteo 
give holy alliance against us, comprehending all the most 
discordant powers in India but I have been ao long ao- 
cuftomed to them, that I think nothing of them. I have 
beard of one every five or six years unco 1792, when a 
very alorramg one was brought forward by some adherents 
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of Tippoo, and circulated tlirough the country by tappal 
The^f usually arise from the political speculation of some 
holy Hindoo or Mussulman. 

Bundageer knows too much to deserve any credit: had 
he been satisfied with telling us that the old Rana of Kit- 
toor ivas a malcontentj many ivould have believed him, 
because nobody doubted that she was dissatisfied at having 
been robbed of Jier propert}' But he gives us a leaf out of 
an old almanack, in which it is said,—“ In that yeai theie 
will be in the Eastern quarter bloody wars, and great slaugh¬ 
ter, and earthquakes, S:c.and he, or some othei almanack 
man, seems to have been foretelling eclipses in Bengal, 
“ perplexing monarchs with the fear of changefoi they 
are raising men enough there for a crusade The shortest 
and most effectual way to dissipate the present grand con¬ 
federacy would be, to restore Bundagecr’s enaum, oi to give 
him a purse of money, as is usual in Peman tales The 
General cannot give the enaum, but he may the puise, and 
pagodas will answer as well as dinars The story of the 
confederacy, if not already sent, should be sent forthivith to 

--in order that he may know that his disoider is not 

fever, as has been supposed, but magic, and that his me¬ 
dical attendant may adapt his remedy to his complaint I 
hope in goodness, as the old ladies say, that these fellows 

will not bewitch-for we could ill spare him in 

the present state of affairs We should not be able to say 
that we could have better spared a better man, for we have 
none better, and I therefoie sinceiely hope that he, and 
all of us, may get safe through this ominous yeai 

Yours truly, 

Thomas Munro. 

On another occasion, at an earlier period of the 
war, a disturbance of lather a serious aspect ac¬ 
tually broke out at Kittoor, in tlie south em Mali- 

L 2 
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ratta country, which created, as usual, much more 
alarm than there was any real ground for The 
following letter to Mr Chaplin, who was at the 
time Commissioner at Poonah, will show the view 
taken by Su- Thomas Munro of that affair 

Madras, 7th Norember, 1834 

MY DBAB OHJiPUN, 

I HAVB to-day recared yoim of the SOth ultimo. 
The attack on Kittoor ba* been a melancholy affair but I 
do not imagine that the losorrection will extend beyond 
the district Cbnttamen Row, though always diacoo- 
tented, haa, I think, too much at stake to risk a contest 
with ua. You win see when the ofBaal papers retch you, 
that large reioforcemeots bare been ordered to Psrwar, 
which would bare been saffideot for erery purpose with¬ 
out upon you but the more force on such occa- 

(U3QS the better it concludes the busmess sooner^ and 
deters those who are wavering from stanog There was 
great imprudence and presumption m the whole of the 
operation — — ■ should have bad no troops. He 
ought to have gone alone:, if be went at all nobody 
would have injured him. He should have explained his 
intentions. If they refused to accede to them, he should 
have parted from them peaceably and written to the eom- 
mandlng^cer or to you, that a proper force raigbt bare 
been sent to enforce submisdou In all such cases, there 
ou^t other to be no fore© at aU, or"^ overwlielnnng ooe 
A goodleriifldar would bar© been a much better agent at 
Kittoor than the collector b© would bare caused no 
commotion and if bo failed, there would bare been no loss 
of character, or exasperation, and a milltaxy force might 
then have been employed with better effect. I never knew 
an distance in which I would hare thought it adnsahle 
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that the collector should himself be present to direct the 
employment of force Wlien he is present, liis feelings get 
engaged, and the dispute becomes in some degree personal. 
When lie remains at a distance, and leaves tlie military 
force to proceed in its own way, there is no hostility be¬ 
tween him and the insurgents, and they give him credit for 
acting upon pnnciple and by superior authoiity 

We are engaged in a foreign war, which has already 
drawn away no less than four European and twelve Native 
regiments, and we ought, during its continuance, at least to 
avoid every measuie which may be at all likely to excite 
disturbance at home We must howevei lose no time in 
putting down the present insurrection If it does not 
spread, which I do not imagine it ivill, there is nothing 
formidable m it There have long been parties in Kittooi, 
and some of them adverse to the zemindars The widows 
are probably directed by some of the chiefs A general 
Amnesty, ^\lth very few exceptions, might be offered, and 
liberal provision for the widows and pnncipal followers, &c 
I should never have thought the treasure an object of any 
■consequence, and would much rather have let it go to the 
widow than have endangered the tianquiUity of the coun¬ 
try for the sake of it This little distuibance ivill not only 
cause great expense, but embariass almost every military 
arrangement from Trichinopoly to Nagpooi 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 

Subjoined aie a few out of many private letters 
addressed, during the continuance of the war, to 
eminent peisons at home. They cast some fiesh 
light upon the pohtics of the times, and they fully 
illustrate the sagacious and statesman-like views 
of the writer 
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Extract of a Letter from Sir Thomaa Munro to Mr 
Sullivan, dated Madras, 11th Jnlj, 1825 

The Burmese war itill occupies our attentloTi 
more than anj tbing else but its active operations are for 
the present nearly suspended by the tnonsoon As the 
official accounta of the progress of the war are sent home 
r^pilarly up to the latest dale, it will be unnecessary for 
me to enter into any details. The original plnn of the 
invasion of Ava was romantio and visionary, and was, 
I believe, suggested by Captain Canning It was, that 
Sir A-. Campbell, after occnpying Eangoon and collecting 
a sufficient number of boats, should, with the help of the 
south-west wind, proceed against the stream to Ummara- 
poora at once This, even if It had been practicable was 
too baaardous, as it would have exposed the whole force 
to destrucdoo, from the mtercepting of its supplies. Had 
there been boats enough this scheme might have been par 
tially executed with great advantage by going up the river 
as high os Sarawa. This would have given os the com¬ 
mand of the Delta, and of the nangatioD of all the 
branches of the Irawaddy, ond would havo saved the 
troops from much of the pnvalionj which they have luf 
fered from being shut up at Rangoon But even if there 
had been a suffiaent number of boots. Sir A. Campbell 
would have been justified by our ignorance of the country 
and of the enemy, m not making the attempt until he 
should have received more troops, to leave detachments at 
different places on the river, to keep open his communlca 
bon with Rangoon 

When Captain Cannings plan of sailing up to the 
capital was abandoned two others were thought of but 
both were impracticable one was to proceed In the dry 
season by land from Pegue the other was to le-crabark 
the troops, land somewhere on the coast of Arracan, and 
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march from thence through the hills to the Irawaddj. 
This Government, from its subordinate situation, has of 
course nothing to say in the plans of foreign war, but I 
took advantage of a private correspondence with which 
I have been honoured by Lord Amherst, to state privately 
my opinion strongly against both plans I said that re- 
embarkation would be attended with the most disgraceful 
and disastrous consequences, that the measure would be 
supposed to have proceeded from feai , that it would en¬ 
courage the enemy, and would deter the people of the 
country, wherever we might again land, from coming near 
us, or bringing us provisions for sale, that we knew nothing 
of the coast of Arracan or the intenor; that if the troops 
landed there, they would be in greater distress than at 
Rangoon, because they would find lessiice, and be as much 
exposed to the weather, that they could not possibly pene¬ 
trate into the country without carnage cattle, of which 
they had none , and that they would be at last compelled 
to re-embark again, without effecting any thing I said 
that the nature of the country, and the difficulty of send¬ 
ing draught and carriage cattle by sea, pointed out clearly 
that our main line of operations could only be by the 
course of the Iiaivaddy, paitly by land and partly by 
water, and that this would give us the double advantage 
of passing thiough the nchest part of the enemy'’s coun- 
tiy, and of dotting off his communication inth it, when- 
evei we got above the point where the branches separate 
from tlie mam stream of the Irawadd}' I calculated 
that if Sir A Campbell adopted this plan, he nould 
reach Prome before the lains, and that when they were 
over, he would be able to continue his march to Umma- 
rapoora When I leckoned on his getting no farther 
than Prome this season, I had not so low an opinion of 
the Burman troops as 1 now* have. I was induced to form 
a \ery low estimate of their imbtarj^ character, from their 
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cal 2 tiou« aod irresolute operatioaf agaiDSt the detflchment 
^ at Hamoo, jn Maj, 1824 and from all their robteqaent 
conduct, thej appear to be Tery infenor in military spirit 
to any of the naboaa of India. There were~no letters 
^rom Prome later than tho^6th of June the monioon had 
set in, and every thing lo the neighbourhood wo qdet 
The heads of districts bad submitted, and were sending m 
fupphea. It was expected that offers of peace would be 
sent from Ava as soon as the occupatioQ of Prome shooid 
be known. It is difficult to say wbat such a government 
will do It may submit to oar terms, or reject them but 
we ought to be prepared to insure them by advancing to 
Ummarapoora, and, if necessary, diimembenng the empire, 
and restoring the Pegue nation If we encoarsged them, a 
leader wcpuld probably be found, and we might, without 
committing ourselves to protect him hereafter, make him 
strong enongb, before we left the country to mamtaln Um 
self against the broken power of Ava 

We have sent oo foreign service beyond sea, from Ma¬ 
dras, five n^meuCs European infantry, fourteen regiments 
of Native infantry, two companies of European artilleiy, 
a battalion of pioneers, and ahore one thousand dooly 
bearers, and we have rehered the Bengal subridiary force 
at Nagpoor The rest of onr troops are thinly scattered 
over a great extent of country and will have very Berere 
duty until those on foreign service return We oro 
obhged to be more careful than m ordraary times but I 
see no reason to apprehend any serious commoUoo, or any 
thing beyond occasional disturbances of pohgars, 

whidi we are seldom for any long time ever entirely free 
from in this country I confess I cannot understand what 
the Bengal Government want to do with so many oddi 
tional troops, or with any addition at alL Mr Adam left 
them quite enough, and more than enough to carry on the 
Bonnan war, and to protect ihnr own territory They 
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have not sent a single Native regiment beyond sea, except 
a manne battalion • they liave in Arracan and their 
Eastern frontier twelve or thirteen Native legiments more 
than formerly, but they have got nine of them by troops 
at Nagpoor and Mhow having been relieved from Madras 
and Bomba}'^, while these troojis, which liave moved to the 
Eastward, still cover the country from which they were 
drawn We had once five battalions in the Baramahl, 
we have one there now,—the whole have been advanced to 
the Ceded Districts The mihtary authonties in Bengal 
seem to think that wdien troops are drawm together in 
large bodies in time of war, new levies must always be 
made to occupy the stations from which troops have been 
taken to join the large body. If we follow such a prin¬ 
ciple, tliere can be no limit to the increase of our armies 
I found much inconvenience from its adoption in Bengal, 
because tlie increase of the Bengal army is narrowly 
observed by the armies of the other Presidencies, and 
raises expectations which cannot be satisfied 

Extract of a Letter from Sir Thomas Munro to the Right 
Honourable C. W. W. Wynn 

Madras, 16th July, 1825 

DEAR SIR, 

One of our greatest defects in this country is our 
readiness on every occasion to exaggerate the power and 
resources of the enemy This is productive of very senous 
evils it discourages enterprise, excites idle apprehen¬ 
sion, causes a large force to be employed where a very 
small detachment would be sufiicient, and leads to much 
delay and heavy expense in making great preparations 
where there is no enemy. There are many officers who 
never see five or six hundred of the enemy without esti¬ 
mating them at as many thousands, and who suppose that 
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the Burnuuu most have an army of lUmgoon, an army of 
Arracan, and an tinny of etery province tre can approach. 
I think It 1» clear that they have bat one army, or but one 
lar^ body of men, which from <ita number may be called 
an army that they have great difficulty m keeping it 
together and that when it is tcigcther, it Is much Inferior 
in every military quality, to the troop* of any lodiau 
prince The long time required by Bandoolah, m Decem¬ 
ber last, to bring a force against Sir Archibald Campbell, 
shows plainly enough that be had great difficulty m col¬ 
lecting it and I think that this dlfficnlty is one proof, 
among many others, that the popnlation of the country 
is extremely thin. We have now traver s ed the country, 
in different directions, to the extent of three or four bun 
dred mile* at least and when we consider the moun- 
tamons tracts with which it is interaected that wherever 
we leave the banks of the rtver* the village* are very few 
and tmall, and that even on the banka of the Irawaddy the 
country lu many places is deeolate, I think there can be 
no donbt that the population is far below what it has ever 
been estimated at I should scarcely suppoee that it can 
exceed four or five miliioDi for the whole empire. I am 
therefore convinced that the Burmese, if thty do not sub¬ 
mit during the rams, can give do eerious oppootion to our 
advance to the capital next campaign. It is not likely that 
they will persevere, after that event, in refusing' to come to 
terms but it is posdble that they may and we should 
therefore be prepared for It, in order that we may not 
cantmue involved in this expensive war longer than is 
necessary We cannot retain the country as a conquest, 
but we may set up any new pnnee In Arm who has abflity 
and influence to maintain himself We might msVe Peguo 
again Independent, and set up any chief of that nation 
who would be ngrteftble to the people and os our troops 
would necessarily be a coosiderablo time in his territory 
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before they could be entirely withdrawn, he would have 
leisure, under their protection, to confirm Ins power Some 
such arrangements as these may become necessary; but 
if the Court of Ava submit, peace may be more expedi¬ 
tiously made on other terms. I should think it desirable, 
on every account, that Pegue should be made independent; 
but should it still be continued subject to Ava, I should 
think that the Bengal provinces will have no cause to 
dread another invasion, and that no additional troops will 
be necessaiy to cover their eastern frontier, I regard the 
whole of the fifteen thousand men now raising as entirely 
superfluous. I know of nothing that should make it now 
necessary to have a larger native army in Bengal than in 
Lord Hastings’ time, when it was found strong enough 
both to carry on war with the Mahratta powers, and to 
protect our own terntones It ought certainly to be able 
to do as much, or more now, as it has been augmented 
since then by Mr Adam, and has had eight or nine native 
regiments set free by the relief of Mhow and Nagpoor, 
by the troops of Bombay and Madras. I cannot at all 
agree with the mihtaiy authorities in Bengal, that it is 
necessary to draw together a division of ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand men to the north-west of Delhi, when half that num¬ 
ber might do ; or that the stations left by the troops, when 
drawn together, should be occupied by new levies. 

TO MR. RAVENSHAWE. 

18th July, 1825 

We want no additional regiments of Europeans' 
All that is wanted, is to keep the corps already in the coun¬ 
try complete dunng the' war I am induced to mention 
tbis agam, by hearing lepoits of an intention of sending 
out more regiments We have alieady moie than we have 
use foi, and have m consequence sent more to Rangoon 
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than can be fed or moved The Bengal people are alarm¬ 
ed about thar frontier They could take care of it 
when they had not a lingle regiment of cavolry, and now 
that they have two they talk of want of protection they 
seem to think their force must, even in numerical strength, 
be equal to that of the enemy One to five, or even to 
ten, was once thought enongfa 

TO 8IR jomf JJALOOLU 

Bangalore, S9th Sept 18S5. 

MY DEAR UALOOLU, 

By the deaire of Macdonald, I enclose yon an 
Interesting paper of his on the diSculbea of a Rnssian 
invasion of India. I have always considerwl such an un¬ 
dertaking as impracticable, without the previous conquest 
of Persia, and the quiet submunon of the people to tbar 
new masters, neither of which events are likely, nnleas we 
are very neghgent At all events, the Huiaian invasioD will 
not come so soon, I hope, as to find ns in Ava. Let us 
get out of that country, and then come Knsiians and Per 
KiffTis when they wilJ 

The armies, as they are called, of Ava, are, as far as wo 
' have yet seen of them, a most miserable half-armed rsb- 
' ble, greatly mferior to the peons of any Indian semmdar 
They are the best ditchers and stockaders smce the time 
of the Romans hot os a military body they are Lttle bet 
ter t^>»n an assemblage of badly-armed tank-diggers. The 
army from Ummarapoora, wfalob was approaching Prome 
the end of last month, and of which about ooo-half or 
twenty thousand, were then enticncbed at Meaday, are said 
to bo chiefly, if not entirely, armed with muskets. I should 
as soon behevo that they were all armed with Mantoos 
fowHng-piecei. You must of course have long imco ob- 
perved tiiat ten or fifteen thousand men, more or less, moke 
very little difference in the militaiy arithmetic of Ava. 
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One of the most extraordinary circumstances attending 
the Burman war, is the effect which it has in increasing 
the Bengal army,—fresh regiments are raised, because 
others have gone to the frontier, and more are raised to fill 
up the places of some which it is proposed to draw together 
in order to strengthen some of their field-forces, already 
strong enough 

The Bengal army, as it stood before the Burman war^ 
was at least as numerous as it ought to have been No 
increase was necessary for Ava It never has been cus¬ 
tomary in India, when ten oi fifteen thousand aie sent into 
the field, to raise an equal number to supply their places 
in garnson and cantonment. The Bengal Government has 
got more troops by transfernng Nagpoor and Mhow to 
Madras and Bombay, than it has sent into Ava It can 
hardly be said to have sent any into that country, for 
those in Arracan and Cochar are still on their own frontier 
Since the commencement of the war, we have sent beyond 
sea, VIZ — 

T-. , ^ f Europeans 5237 

limiting men d 

\ Natives 15,277 

Bearers 1088 

Followers !?“““= • 

(pnvate . 2326 ^ < 

- 26,572 

The great addition to the Bengal army, on account of 
the war in Ava, in which we have so great a share, without 
any addition, is a subject much felt and much talked of in 
this establishment I regard the increase as entirely use¬ 
less m Itself, and as worse than useless as it affects the 
Madras army An adjutant-general ofiicer wiU always 
find very urgent reasons for increasing, and even for - 
doubhng, the army,‘jf Government is disposed to receive 
them Yours most sinceiely, 

Thomas Munro 
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THB 

fi WYNK 

TO II 

Mfldra*, 5tli Joniuiry, 1828. 

B accouDtfl frum Rangoon up to 
Wb have pnvattiat Sir A Campbell had pawed 
the 28th, which mentioa tV thiog of the eDemj who h«d 
Meodnj- trfthoot aeciog aa 3 at that place after their defeat 
abaodoned their atockadeiuire endeoUy retreated re great 
near Prome. The enemy h and Sir Arehihald will, I 
consternation and diaordaf aa he taui to hfaloon, or ereo 
imagine, pnah on aa rapldlf, prerent the enemy from re 
to Sembewgow m order A pjacea Should he even find 
assembUng In force at thosiioblj be obliged to halt a ibort 
both abindc»ed, be will prt^bea overtaJce bhn for I 8U*> 
time Id order to let hu roae him outrun them 
peel that hi# ardour ha# maMooth he had reatoo to expect 
In the begwtttng of ia#t a in Arrtcan would reach Seitt- 
that ColoTiel Monaou i forcebout the middle of the present 
bewgow on the Irawaddy, aoow be at an end, because the 
tnoQtb but thu hope must jojed a# an annj by sickness 
Amcan force has been deal expenenced at Rangoon tbe 
much more fatal than thatof a powerful divefiion from 
preceding year The lose I think hinder tbe Hangoou 
Arracan will not however poorm in the couree of the pre- 
axmy from reaching Ununaraeiny show more resolution and 
sent campaign imlew the eothan they have ever yet done, 
more skill in hnf wing us \h our advance to the capital 
There are two ways by whioble one is by the enemy not 
plight be rendered impractictidmg numerous detachments 
fighting us m front, but sevur flanks and rear; and the 
from their army to act on (country becoming hostile and 
other is by the people of the ls far as I can judge, from all 
mteroeptuig our suppUa- Ay, I think that we have no- 
thc past conduct of the eneo 
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thing to fear from detachments from their army acting in 
our rear, because these detachments never seem to trust 
themselves at any great distance from the mam army— 
never to come foiward without it, and nevei to remain 
long behind when it retreats. A rising of the people is 
what 13 most to be apprehended, as it would involve us in 
very serious danger. Among most nations, the knowledge 
that they were to be restored to then former conq[uerors 
would produce a hostile feehng, which would raise them 
against their new masters; but among the Peguers, I ra¬ 
ther think that this will not be the case, because the mass 
of the people are too unwarhke, and because they do not 
seem to have a local militia, so common in India It must 
be owned, however, that oui avowed intention of giving 
up Pegue to Ava furnishes that power with the best means 
of exciting the Peguers against us, and which, though it 
may have little effect while we are successful, might be 
very dangerous if we met with any reverse It is not un- 
hkely that another armistice viU be immediately requested 
by the Burmans, but, as it may be merely with the view 
of gaining time and wasting the fair season, I scarcely be¬ 
lieve that Sir A Campbell can with prudence accede to it, 
until he reaches the capital or its neighbourhood I should 
then hope, though not very confidently, that we may have 
peace We shall then, at any rate, have possession of the 
most fertile pait of the empire, and be able, by collecting 
the revenue, to reimburse ourselves for a portion of the 
expenses of the wai The deplorable state of what was 
the Arracan army compels us to give what farther aid we 
can possibly spare, with safety to ourselves, to the army in 
Ava We are sending to Rangoon one or two additional 
regiments of sepoys, and we are preparing to relieve all 
the weak corps of sepoys now in Ava, by fresh and com¬ 
plete ones from hence I have left India as naked of troops 
as it can safely be; and if I have committed any error,at 
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u ratbcr Id hanng »ent away too many than too few Bat 
I have not acted without fully conridenng the state of the 
country, and nil the chances of dJaturbance and as I 0nd 
that we must either weaken ourselves a httla more than is 
prudent, or erpose the army in Ava to failure from the 
want of rejnforccmenta, I have not hesitated to inpport 
Campbell to the atmoat extent of our power Any 
enl wbch might anae m this country from the want 
troops m one quarter, may be repaired by drawrng them 
from another but the want of troops in Ava would be 
fatal to the success of the campaign 

I am, with great esteem and respect, 

Bear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

TaoiiAB Mvnno 

TO Hlfl ORAOE TBB POKE OF WBLLINOTOK 
Madras, 16th April, 1820 

UT PEAS OTTU, 

I DID not thin k of troubhng you with another 
letter but as we have at lost made peace with the Bur 
mspK, I think I may as well give you a few hnes, by way of 
finishing the war I mentiooed in my last what kind of 
troops the Burman armies were composed of, so that it is 
not necessary to say any tbing more of them except that 
they did not improve in the progress of the war “We are 
well oat of this war There have been so many projects 
ance It commenced, that I scarcely expected ever to see 
any one plan pursued consistenUy There has been no 
want of energy or dedsion at any time in^^att^i^J^ 
enemy^ but there has certainly been a great want of many 
) ofiSe arrangemenU and rambihaboos by whicli the move- 
‘^^^^tThTaTaH^aMTa^ and iu Success rendered 
^ roo^r^^rtaip"^ There were no doubt great difficulties 
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every thing was new; the country was difficult, and the 
climate was destructive, but still, more enterprise in ex¬ 
ploring the routes and passes on some occasions, and more 
foresight in others in ascertaining in time the means of 
conveyance and subsistence, and what was practicable, and 
what was not, would have saved much time We are chiefly 
indebted for peace to Lord Amherst’s judgment and firmness 
in persevering in offensive operations, in spite of all argu¬ 
ments in favour of a defensive wflr, founded upon idle 
alarms about the power of the Bunnans, and the danger of 
advancing to so great a distance as the capital Had he 
given way and directed Sir A. Campbell to amuse himself 
with a defensive sj^stem about Prome or Meaday, we should 
have had no peace for another campaign or two. Every 
object that could have been expected from the war has 
been attained. We took what ve wanted, and the enemy 
would have given up whatever we desired, had it been 
twice as much. They have been so dispirited, and our po¬ 
sition in Arracan and Martaban gives us such ready access 
to the Irawaddy, that I hardly think they will venture to 
go to war with us again The Tennasserim coast cannot at 
present pay the expense of defending it it may possibly 
do so in a few years, as its resources will no doubt improve 
in our hands, and there may be commercial advantages that 
may make up for its deficiency of teriitoiial revenue. I* 
should have liked better to have taken nothing for our.r 
selves in that quarter, but to have made Pegue independ¬ 
ent, with Tennassenm attached to it Within two months 
after our landing at Rangoon, when it was ascertained that - 
the Court of Ava would not treat, I would have set to work 
to emancipate Pegue, and had we done so, it would have 
been in a condition to protect itself; but to make this still 
more sure, I would have left a corps of about six thousand 
men in the country until their government and military force 
were properly oigamzed, five or six years would have 
VOL, II, M 
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been fully sufficaent for tbe*e olgecta, and we could then 
have gradually withdrawn the whole of our force. We 
ehould by thif plan have ho^l only a temporary eatahluh- 
meot m Pegue, the erpenie of which would have been 
chiefly, if not wholly, paid by that country whereaa the 
expense of Tennaasenm will, with fortifioitions, be as great 
ai that of Pegue, and wflt be permanent and will not give 
m the advantage of having a faeodly Native power to 
counterbalance Ava P^ue le »o fertile, and has so many 
natural advantagei, that it would m a few years have been 
a more powerful state than Ava. One principal reason m 
favour of separating Pegue woi, the great difficulty and 
slowness with which all our operations must have pro> 
ceeded, had the country been bostila, and if the Burman 
commanders knew bow to avail tbemselyes properly of this 
flpmt, and the mk of total failure from our inabih^ to 
protect our supplies upcra our long line of eommuxucation. 
The Bengal Goverumeut were however always averse to 
the separation of Pegue they thongfat that the Burmans 
and P^foers were completely amalgamated into one people 
that the P^uen had no wish for independence that if 
they bad, there was no prince remaining of their dynasty 
nor even any chief of commanding influence, to assume the 
g^emmcnti that it would retard the attainment of peace 
that the project was, in fact, impracticable and that if 
even practicable, the execution of it was not desirable, as it 
would involve us for ever in Indo-Chinese pobtlcs, by the 
necessity of proteotmg P^pie. Even if we had been obliged 
to keep troops for an unlimited time in Pegue, it would 
have saved the necessity of keeping an addidonal force on 
the eastern unhealthy frontier of Bengal, as the Burmans 
would never have disturbed Bengal while we were in Pegue. 
The Bengal Government were no doubt right m being 
cautious. They acted upon the best, though imperfect, in¬ 
formation they possessed. 
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Those who have the responsibility cannot be expected to 
be so adventuious as we who have none But I believe 
that there is no man who is not now convinced, that the 
Taliens -(Peguers) deserted the Burman Government, 
sought independence, and in the hope of obtaining it, 
though without any pledge on our part, aided m supplying 
all our wants with a zeal which could not have been sur¬ 
passed by our subjects 

Yours very sincerely, 

Thomas Munro. 

We sent to Rangoon about thiee thousand five hundred 
draught and cariiage bullocks, and could have sent five 
times as many, had there been tonnage. 


TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM 

Madras, 15th June, 1826, 

MY DEAR MALCOLM, 

I THANK you for your letteis of the 20th and 
28th Febiuaiy Your fnend Dr Mack seems to be a 
favourite, and will, I have no doubt, get forward, and if 
I can help him properly, I shall do it. I am qmte im¬ 
patient to see your last chapter Have you seen the Last 
Man ? He ought to die reading your last chapter. Your 
new edition will be by far the most valuable book in our 
language on our Indian empire, to every person who takea 
any interest in its stability. It was so before, and it will 
be much more so now with its additions and improvements. 
Much IS still wanted about the army. it is a long subject, 
and I dare say that you have said all that can be said 
about it —Look at the Madras army just now We had 
no officers fit to be employed in Ava in any high command, 
who did not want either rank or health B Scott was too 

M 2 
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ill to be employed and almost all the beutentnt-coloneli, 
who were fit for command, were junior to the Kings 
lieutenant-colonels. Boles, R. Scott, and Deacon, are going 
home. McDowell will be the only colonel in the country 
After him comes Welch, a rery brave and respectable 
officer and then ■ ■ and ■■■- — —, both at present, for 
the sins of the Company and a judgment upon the Madras 
army, in temporary command of dlviiloni. G Soott and 
Forbes, or tmy respectable officers who want divisions, 
should be sent oat 

Nothing can equal the absurdity and wroog-headedness 
of ■ , and his advisers the prise-agents. When I saw 

Cadell, after the arrival in this country of the first com¬ 
munications between -and the trustees, I told bun 

was mad, and would do nothing but mischief and 
advised him to withdraw from the sllianrA, What could 
the man want with lawyers? We bad got In the Duke of 
WelliDgton the best &ustee that coold have been found in 
the kingdom and if lawyers were wanted, be bad the aid 
of those of the Crown. As the Court of Directors will 
now send my successor to Madras, I hope that yon will be 
appointed without oppondon I do not understand the po¬ 
litics of the matter but it appears strange to me that there 
ever should have been any question on the subject of the 
candidates. I do not know that you will now after the 
lapse of ao much time, wish to cocoe but I trust you will 
for you are yet younger than I was when I came out last. 

I hear that you are going into Parliament. This would be 
very well if you bod Dothing else to look to but it is 
almost too late to b^n a new trade and serve a new 
apprenticeship. You would be much more at home, and 
could do much more good at Madras than in the House of 
Commons. I do not know whether your health be an 
insuperable obstacle but if it is not, there Is no way in 
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which you could, so honourably to yourself, and so use¬ 
fully to the nation, close your career as in the government 
of Madras Nothing will give me greater pleasure, than 
to leave you in this country prepaniig materials for a new 
edition of your Political History 

Yours ever, 

Thomas Munro. 

TO MR WYNN. 

Venkalaghery, 17th October, 1826 
MY DEAR SIR, ' 

It would have been desirable to have avoided 
the extension of our dominion , but it could not easily have 
been done We could not have restored our conquests to 
the Burraans, without making them in a few years as power¬ 
ful as ever, and ready to enter into a new war with us with 
improved means, and the benefit of past experience, when¬ 
ever they saw a favourable occasion. We could not show 
the Burmans that we would not avail ourselves of success 
in war to extend our territory Such a measure would 
have the efiect of encouraging them and the surrounding 
nations to make war upon us, for if they are sure that, 
however unsuccessful it may be, they will lose none of 
their territory, they have httle inducement to remain at 
peace. It is the dread of losing a part or even the whole 
of their domimons, that is our best secunty against theij. 
aggression. We could not give Martaban and Tennassenm 
to the Siamese, because they had no claims upon us, be¬ 
cause they could not have defended them for a single sea¬ 
son against the Burmans, and because the transfer would 
have rendered us odious to the inhabitants 

Whatever rules we may prescnbe to ourselves foi the 
hmitation of oui tenatory, they can nevei be absolute, but 
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Elujt alwajB, in some d^ree, yield to drcumstance*. A 
ciYiliEed and warlike nation^ nirrotuided by balf-ciTiliaed 
neigbbonT*, mu»t necessarily, in spite of it«l^ extend Its 
empire orer them It is the nahirtl progress of human 
affairs, and the march of dvQiaalion orer barbansuL All 
that we can do Is not to precipitate, but to retard events 
as much as possible and rather to be forced on by them 
than to cause them lest wo should produce anarchy by 
advancing fatter than we can consohdate our power and 
establish order and good government in the countnes we 
subdue. 

Id the question of retainlug Tennassenm, we should 
consider not only what direct adrantages we can derive 
from it in a commercial or political view but likewise 
what purposes it may be turned to in the bands of the 
European nations. The Prencb have, in former tunes, 
sought to establirir themselves in Siam and Coehln China. 
They probably hare not rehnqmshed the design of esta- 
bHihmg thdr power in that quarter and were they to oo- 
cupf Tennassenm, and some of the prlcdpaJ islands, they 
wotUd soon extend their territory, aud might, at a future 
period, become very troublesome neighbour*. 

I remain, with great esteem. 

My dear Sr, 

Youw very faithfully 

Thouab Munho 

Before conduding the detafl of Sir Thomas 
Munros mentonous services dunng this season 
of war and famine, it is necessary to state, that 
douds no sooner began to gather m the pohbcal 
horizon, than he repented of a step whicli had 
been taken under widely different circiiDistances. 
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Eager as he was to letum home, a sense of duty- 
prompted him not to abandon his post, now that 
dangers and difficulties beset it; and he at once 
volunteered, in the event of no successor being 
nominated, to continue at the head of the Madras 
Government. As may be imagined, no offer 
could have come more opportunely, or been more 
readily embraced, as the following official docu¬ 
ment win show: — 

EXTRACT FROM A PUBLIC LETTER TO 
FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Dated 10th December, 1827. 

2 Our Chairman has acquainted us that he has received 
from the Governor of Fort St George two communications, 
under dates the 3rd March and 19th July last, in both of 
which Sir Thomas Munro states the reasons which would 
have induced him to have withheld the intimation of his 
wish to be relieved from the office of Governor of Madras, 
made known to us in his addiess of September, 1823, 
and expresses his intention to remain till the arrival 
of his successor. The Right Honourable the President 
of the Board of Commissioners has likewise made known 
to our Chairman a letter to the same effect which he 
received from your President under date the 8th July 
last. 

3 We have denved the most sincere satisfaction from 
the foregoing communications We consider Sir Thomas 
Munro to have evinced the same high pubhc spirit and 
ardent zeal to promote the interests committed to his 
charge on the present, as on all past occasions, throughout 
his long and honourable course of pubhc service As no 
arrangement has yet been made for the appointment of a 
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•uccessor to the Gorernor of Mudras, we are happy to tig 
irffy to you our uoauimons deaire to avail ouraelvea of an 
extendoD of Sir Thomae Itfanro s ferrices in that high 
itatjon, at a period when hia diatangmahed talenti and 
peculiar qualrficationi cannot fall of being eminently bene 
fidal to the countiy under your goremment, ai ^11 aa to 
our interest* and we have accordingly unaramouily re 
solved to abstain from oomlnaUng any successor to Sir 
Thomas Munro, until we shall have received from you an 
acknowledgment of this commumcation, and an intimation 
of hi* wishes in conseqaence. 

4 With the view of making known to the aervice and 
public in general the sentiments which we entertain regard* 
mg Sir Thomas Munro, we direct that this dispatch be 
published in the Govemment Gasette. 

I cannot better close this chapter than by the 
insertion of the foIlowiDg official correspondence 
between the Governments of Bengal and Port 
St Greorge Many other testunomaJs to the me 
nts of Sir Thomas Munro s services are contamed 
in the private letters of Liord Amherst, but 
enough have been already adduced to prove, that 
by no mdividual m public or private life was 
hifl character more justly estimated^ 

TO MAJOR OERERAL SIR THOMAS MUNRO K 0 B 
GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL OP FORT ffT OEOBOE. 

HONOURABLE SIR, 

On the happy tcnninabon of the long and arduous 
contest m which we have been engaged with the Govern¬ 
ment of Ate, and the r*ti6cat3on of a defimto treaty of 
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peace with that state, we should fail to discharge a duty 
not less indispensable than gratifying in the performance, 
if we delayed to avail ourselves of the eaihest opportunity 
to offer our congratulations on this important occasion, 
and to express our heartfelt obligations for the ever-active 
and cordial co-operation of 3 'our Grovemraent in the conduct 
of the "war 

S In the general orders which we have issued undei 
this date, as contained in the accompanying copy of the 
Government Gazette Extraordinary, we have endeavoured 
to do justice to the feelings of admiration with which we 
have regarded the services of the coast army serving in 
Ava; and we have now to convey to you the grateful sense 
we shall ever retain of the alacrity with which you placed 
the military resources of Fort St George at our disposal, 
and not only met, but, in many instances, anticipated our 
requisitions for aid 

8 We sensibly feel, and aie happy to avow, that to the 
extraordinary exertions of your Government we are mainly 
indebted for the prosecution of the Burmese war, to the 
successful issue which, under Providence, has now crowned 
our arms, and which, we trust, will be productive of im¬ 
portant benefit to the Bntish interests, by secunng us from 
farther insult and aggression from a haughty neighbour, 
who had long been bent on trying his strength with the 
British power We have, &c. 

(Signed) Amherst 

J W Harinton. 

Fort William, W. B. Bayley 

11th April, 1826 
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i EEPLV OP THE AfADItiS GOTHENMKNT 

"To the Right HoDonreble WUham Pitt Ijord Amherst, 
Governor General in Coancil at Fort William- 

MY LOHD, 

3 We have denred a high d^ree of grabficatioo 
from the recapt of the letter from your Jl^ordship in Council, 
under date the 11th icutaot and, m again tendermg our 
cordial congratulations on the anoceAsful and honourable 
tcnmnation of the war in Ava, we beg leave to erpreai our 
acLnowledgment* for the eham which your Lordship in 
Council IB pleased to ascribe to the exertions of this Go- 
Teroment in accomplishing that reaulL The discharge of 
our duty in ccMiperatiog with the Supreme Govemmeot 
to the entire extent of the means at oar command, has 
been rendered grateful to oor feeilngt, and must have 
proved more efficaaous In consequnice of the uniform con. 
fideoce with which your Ixirdabip m Council has honoured 
us, by a h*beral coromuoicadon of the yiewi of the Supreme 
Goreroment, and an ample discreboT) as to onr means of 
promotmg them Flattered and gratifed by this confl 
dence throughout the whole course of boatihuea, we have 
amcere sabafaotion in acknowledging how much it has 
Btrengtbened our hands and increased our resoorces, as 
TfelJ as stlmnlated our xeol in calling forth all tlie energies 
of this Goreroment. 

2. The most remarkable droumstance la the conduct of 
the late war, aa far as the army of Port St. George is con¬ 
cerned has been the spmt and dieerfulness with which the 
Native troops, without a dngle exception and to an ex 
tent far beyond all precedent hare, disregarding tbdr 
habits, attachments and prqudieea, embarked on board 
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ships nnd proceeded to n foreign couiitr}-, nnd submitted, 
without repining, to linidships and prnntions, at tlic simple 
call of professional dut}’. It has nlTorclcd us evtreme 
pleasure to percenc, that this additional claim to the 
approbation and fa\our of Go\crnnient, established by 
the jMadras sepo}s, has been so cordially recognised 
nnd so honourabl}' piomulgatcd by 3 'our Lordship in 
Council, and \\c arc con\inccd that the justice done to 
the Nntne troops on this occasion, ^^ill tend powerful¬ 
ly to confirm them in their dc\otcd attachment to the 
service 

We have the honour to be, 

IViy Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) T. MUNRO 

G T. Walki.r. 

Fort St. George, H S GR/EMF. 

23th April, 182G 

On the 24tli of November, 1826, shortly aftei 
the conclusion of the Burmese wai, the Court of 
Directors passed the following lesolution, with 
leference to the jiart taken in it by Sii Tliomas 
IMunio, which -was confirmed by the Court of 
Propnetors on the 13th and 19th Decembei fol- 
loudng:— 

Resolved unanimously—That the thanks of this Court 
be given to Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart K C B 
for the alacrity, zeal, perseverance, and forecast Avhich he 
so signally manifested throughout the whole course of the 
late w^ar, in contnbutmg all the available resources of the 
Madias Government towards bunging it to a successful 
termination 
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A vote of thanks was also passed, on the sanle 
occasion m favour of Lord Amherst and Sir Ar¬ 
chibald Campbell, but neither the vote to that 
nobleman nor to Sir Thomas Monro were echoed 
m Parliament, though my Lord Godench, mthe 
House of Lords, declared " that it was imposslhle 
for any one to form an adequate idea of the efforts 
made by Sir Thomas Munro, at the head of the 
Madras Government” 
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CHAPTKU IV. 


Pn\atc Proceedings.—Illness of his Son.—Departure of Lady 
Munro for England —Letters to Lady i\Innro. 


Whilst these great transactions ■sveic passing, 
a -N ariety of events bcfel, calculated, some of them 
to gratify, otheis not a little to liaiass, the private 
feelings of Sir Thomas Miinro Among the gra¬ 
tifying occurrences may be enumerated his ele¬ 
vation to the dignity of a Baronet of Great Bri¬ 
tain, an honour which, bhe all the rest, came upon 
him unsobcited, but 'which ivas confeiTcd as a 
mark of His IMajesty’s giacious consideration of 
his distinguished exeitions in the conduct of the 
Burmese war. This event took place in June 1825, 
and was, as may be supposed, valued as it de¬ 
served ; but it may be questioned whether, to a 
man of Sir Thomas’s high and honouiable senti¬ 
ments, another project, then in contemplation, 
caused not at least equally pleasurable sensations. 
It is now well known, and need not theiefore be 
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denied, tlint when the Bimnese war began to 
assume a serious appearance, great dissatisfaction 
was experienced and expressed at home, touching 
the conduct of the Gorvemor-GteneraL By some, 
his Ix>rdship was accused of entertaining ambitious 
designs, to the aceompliahinent of which the 
interests of the Company were about to be sacn 
deed, whilst others laid to his charge a total 
absence of such qualities as are essential in the 
head of every government. However groundless 
these accusations might be, affairs certainly came 
at one period to an extremity, and serious thoughts 
were said to be entertamed of recalling him from 
his Grovemment 

In thii emergency, it was suggested that no 
fitter person could be nominated to succeed to the 
Supreme Government than Sir Thomas JMunro 
How far arrangements were actually entered mto 
with that view, I am not enabled to state, but 
that there was a considerable disposition to bring 
the matter about is rendered mdisputable from 
the tone of the following letters. They were 
addressed to a friend m the India Hous^ jfrom 
whom Sir Thomas had received mtunation of the 
designs then in agitation, and they are given, 
not less on account of the eluadaticra of the 
wntefs opuuons, but because they contain a full 
and manly vmdicatioD of I^rd Amherst’s puhhc 
character 
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FROM SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO -. 

18th July, 1825 

As to my going to the City of Palaces, it is now 
too late, but had I gone, I should have had no fear of 
envy and jealous 3 s nobody could have thwarted me, I 
should ha\ e taken care of that I think, however, that the 
piesent Governor-General is as good as any other that you 
aie likel}' to send, and that great injustice is done to him 
in the idle clamour winch has been raised against him 
His situation i\as a verj"^ arduous one He was new to 
India, the Burmans vere an enemy entirely unknown to 
us, we were ignorant of their military force—of then 
mode of warfare—of their resources, and of the face of 
their country.—Lord Amherst, in his first ideas of the 
plan of operations, was probably guided by Captain Can¬ 
ning, and the men who were best acquainted with Ava 
When he found that the project of saihng at once up the 
Iranaddy to Prome or XJmarapoora could not be effected, 
and that other measures must be adopted, he no doubt, in 
his new plans of military operations, consulted the best 
mihtary authorities in Bengal, and followed their opinions 
I do not see that any other Governor-General, in similar 
ciicumstances, could have done more, and ever since he 
has been fairly embarked in the war, he has taken the best 
means of bnnging it to a successful close, by never relaxing 
in his exertions to keep the forces in Ava efficient Some 
of the mibtary arrangements are not exactly what I ap¬ 
prove of,—^but what of that ? No two men ever agree on 
such points Theie is, I think, one error by which the 
Bengal plans are all too much influenced, namely, a most 
exaggerated estimate both of the numbers and prowess of 
the Burmans, and indeed of all other enemies This has 
led to the discouragement of enterprise, to slow and 
cumbersome operations, to much expense and loss of time, 
by emplojung several corps where one would have been 
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enougb and Uatlj, to what appears to me a great and 
useless increase of the Bengal army 

FROM THB BjLME TO THE BAMB. 

May 17 th, 1826 

The question r^ardin^ the Bengal Government 
win have been settled on© way oc other by this time, so 
that it ii hardly worth while to say any thing about it now 
I t h i nk that the pohcy of a sudden recall, even when thinga 
do not go on as yon wish, la very questionable, because it 
tends to shake the authority and the respect which Govern 
ment ought to maintain XiOrd Amherst has now taken 
Bhurtpore, and dictated peace to the King of Ara and baa 
conducted these measures jnst as well, if not better than 
most of the Govemors-General yoo could have sent out 
The Court ere too unreasonable when they expect to find 
every day for the Supreme GoTemment inch men as ap¬ 
pear only once or twice in on age. You cannot have a 
Ixird Comwallif, or Wellealey, or Hastings every day, and 
must take such men as are to be found 

With respect to the plan of sending me to Bengal, I 
should bare been delighted with it ten or fiJ^een ycArs ago, 
or even when Lord Hastings resigned but it is now too 
late Yon forget that It is above farty-dx years siiice I 
arrived m India, and that I have alwoys been in lobonoas 
dtuntiona. I ought, according to all ordinary rules, to 
have been deed aereo years ago and nothing but a very 
strong constitation and great temperance have aaved me 
My constitution may be expected to break every day for 
I fancy that I already see some symptoms. My hand 
sbakea m writing, especially in a warm land wind day like 
the present, which it did not do till lately 1 and I lost from 
a cold last year more than one-half of my bad hearing 
I am Eke an overworked bone, and require a httic rest 
Ever since I came to this Government, almost every paper 
of any importance has been written by myself and during 
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the whole course of the Burman war, tliough little of my 
^vTltlng appeals, I have heen incessantly engaged in dis¬ 
cussions, and inquiries, and correspondence, all connected 
vith the objects of the war, though, from not being official, 
they cannot appear on recoid Indeed, as we had not the 
direction of the war, we had no right to give opinions 
regarding it, and it was only bj' laying hold of the oppor¬ 
tunities furnished foi remark, by sending away so great a 
part of our arinj"^, that I was enabled now and then to say 
something about the war 

Were I to go to Bengal, I could haidly hold out two 
years, certainly not moie, and this period is too short to 
do any good Among new people, and new modes of con¬ 
ducting business of every kind, it would require the whole 
time merely to look about and consider what inquiiies I 
should enter upon, to make myself acquainted with the real 
state of affairs When this was done, I should next con¬ 
sider what parts of the system might be improved by 
change, and what ought to be left untouched All this 
could not be done in less than four or five years, and my 
remaining so long is entirely out of the question I never 
wish to remain in office when I feel that I cannot do justice 
to It, and I know that I could once have done as much in 
three or four days, as I can now do m a week 

At the very moment when the tide of his public 
life ran thus smoothly, the subject of this memoir 
was afflicted by domestic cares of no ordinary 
weight and bitterness Of Lady Munro’s acci¬ 
dent, which occurred early in 1822, some notice 
has already been taken; and it has been stated, 
that the lecoveiy of the mvahd, though ultimate¬ 
ly complete, was extiemely tedious. The conse¬ 
quence was, that Su’ Thomas was depiived of her 
society dunng a consideiable portion of the year. 
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tlie medical attendants requinng her to reside at 
Bangalore, whilst his official duties rendered it 
impracbcahle for the Grovernor to jom her there^ 
except at intervals 

The illness of Lady Munro naturally increased 
Sir Tliomas*8 anxiety to quit India as soon as 
possible, and that desire obtained additional 
strength when in September 1828, a second son 
was bom to him But the Burmese war and 
the failure of the crops, stood m the way, and, 
as has been shown, private happiness was freely 
sacrificed to a sense of pohtical duty Sir Tho¬ 
mas, accordingly, remamed at his arduous post, 
and for the space of nearly three years bore, with 
firmness and magnanimity whatever of pam 
usually accompanies ** hope deferredL” 

Things were m this state, and the war, though 
protracted beyond all expectation appeared as 
far fixim its termination as ever, when the child 
was seized with a dangerous distemper and re 
duced to the pomt of death After every other 
expedient had been tried m vain, an immediate 
removal to Europe was recommended and the 
anxious parents lost not a moment in carrying 
it mto execution But the bitterest pang of aH 
remamed to be endured Neither Sir Thomas 
nor Lady Munro could admit the idea of cn 
trusting a child so circuinstanced to the core of 
entire strangers, and painful as the prospect was, 
they saw that a separation was inevitable. They 
yielded to then- fate, and m the month of March 
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1826 , Lady Munro mth her infant embarked for 
England. They never met again. 

The following beautiful letters serve to show 
how deeply this rending asunder of the tendeiest 
ties of nature was felt by Sir Thomas Mumo. 
I give them, not without some apprehension lest 
the privacy of domestic bfe should seem to be 
violated ; but it appears to me that it is by such 
exhibitions only that tlie real chaiacters of pub¬ 
lic men aie to be asceitamed; and I am sme 
that society is never more benefited than when 
proofs aie brought before it, that a man may be 
great both m camps and cabinets, yet retain in 
perfect freshness all the amiable quabties of the 
heart. It is only necessary to piemise, that the 
names Kamen and Toto were assumed by Sfi 
Thomas’s sons; the elder, called after his father, 
Thomas, bore the latter appellation,—the younger, 
Campbell, gave to himself the former 

TO LADY MUNKO 

Gmndy, 2nd April, 1826 
We came here last night, for the first time since 
you "went away; Col Carfrse and I drove out together. 
We alighted at the old place, near the well It was 
nearly dark, and we passed through the garden without 
finfling you We had nobody in the evening but Captain 
Watson, which I was glad of He has got the floors 
covered with new mats, which smell like hay , but they 
are of no use when those for whom they were intended are 
gone The cause which occasioned the desertion of this 
house gives every thing about it a melancholy appearance. 

N 2 
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I dislike to enter Kameo • room I never it without 
thinking of that tad night when I saw him Ijing in Hosas 
l*p> with leeches on his head, the tears streaming down 
bis face, crying with fear end pain, and Ms Hfe uncertain 
His image, in that situation, it alwayi present to me when¬ 
ever I think of this house. I walked oat thm morning at 
dayhghL I followed Captain Watson s new road which 
is now made bard with gravel, as far as the place where it 
divides but on reaching this point, instead of turning to 
the left, at we used to do, I continued along the malD 
branch to the little tank, and there halted a few minutes to 
admire the new of the distant hllla. I then turned towards 
the garden, where I always foaad 3 rDu, and Kamen trotting 
before yon, except when he stayed behind to examine some 
ant-hole How delightfol it waa to see him walking or 
running or stopping to endeavonr to explain something 
with his bands to help his language. How ea^, and 
artless, and beaubfol, are all the moboni of a child 
Every thing that he does is graceful All Ms little ways 
are endeaniig, and they are the arms which Nature has 
given him for hii protection, because they make every 
body feel an attachment for him.^—I have lost his society 
just at the time when it was most interesting It was his 
tottenng walk his belpletsnets, and uncoosciousnets, that 
I Lked By the time I see him again he will have lost all 
those quahties,—he will know bow to behave hlmsell^—4ie 
will have acquired some knowlec^e of the world, and will 
not be half eo engaging as he now is. I almost wish that 
he would never change. 

TO TBB 8A1IB. 

Madras, 10th April, 1826 
*•*••• 

At nine to-day I bad Sir Halph Palmer, and half 
an hour after a missiootry from Ceylon The cause of Sir 
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H,nlj)li*s wo'^n \oi\ nielnuljoly one, nliicli I nni pure 
\on will he grontU di'^lro'^’^cd to hear. It wn^-to consult 
nhont n niomnnenl to the niemor) of our Into excellent 
Ih^hop, who {lied nt TrichinopoU on the Oid of this 
month lie Imtl hecn carl} in the morning nt a Nati\e 
congreg.ntion . he returned home ahoul <e\cn, nnd immc- 
dintely went into n cold hath, nhont j-c\cn feet deej), nt ]Vlr 
Ilird'-; house, into which he had gone the two preceding 
mornings Hi<; <crvnul, after wailing hnlf nn hour, hccamc 
ainrmed at his not coining out, opened the door, nnd “^nw 
himlungnt the hottom i\Icdml aid came immc'dintel}', 
hut too late, ns c\eri means tned to restore animation 
failed The medical ojnmon is, that on entering the bath 
ho was seized with a fit, fell forward, nnd was snfTocnted 
I nc\cr knew the death of nny man jiroduec such nn 
universal feeling of regret There wns something so mild, 
so niiiinhlcj nnd so intelligent about him, thnt it wns im¬ 
possible not to love him 

The following extracts aie gnen to show his 
anxiety to return to England 

TO Tin. SAMr 

Madras, Snth April, 1826 
I TOLD }ou in in} last thnt I had sent home 
m 3 ' resignation b}' the Neptune, nnd four copies of it by 
different ships earlier in this month. I liope that some 
one of them ma}' reach England soon enough to enable 
my successor to arrive in Februar}' or March, but I fear 
It wall be Septembei. If I could get aw .a}' m March, and 
make a good passage, our separation would not be more 
than about sixteen months, but if I am detained till 
September, it will be nearly two years Tlie shortest of 
these periods is a gieat deal too long I have not seen 
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Tom lince he was fiyo months old I can never aee him 
as a child; and I part with Kamen just at the time be U 
most mterestiDg 


Madras, I6th May, 1836 
On this day last year we were all together at 
Chittoor on our way to Bangalore, looking forward to a 
pleasant journey through Mysore. We little suspected that 
you and Kamen would now be going round the Cape, 
and that I sfaoidd be here. Had it not been for hit nnfor 
tanate lUnesi, we might have been aH now in Mysore we 
might have returned m October by Hyacottab, after spend¬ 
ing some days again oq the banka of the KUtnagerry 
liver, and gone home In the same ship next year This 
18 the plan on which I bad set my heart but we have been 
sadly disappointed After making the voyage between 
India and Europe tc^ther three times, it ii very hard 
upon you to have been obliged to go borne alone. The 
separation u diatresiing but there u no help for it It is 
one of the evUs attending service in India. I hope I 
shall not be here another hot season for, as Lord Am 
herst has taken Bhurtpoor, and humbled Golden Foot, I 
do not see what use either you or I can be of any longer 
in this country If I am Incky I may sail sooner than 
you think and see you m June or July next year I wish 
to make a long tour this year, if nothing extraordinary 
occurs to detain me here. I want to examine the state of 
affair s in the Southern Provincea. * * • 

TO THB 8A1IE. 

Guindy, 11th June, 1820 

I HAVE been reading and writing very hard all 
day, winch always for the last jear makes my hand shako so 
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much, that I can hardly write This is a sign that I have 
been long enough in a warm climate. The weather at this 
season has been cooler than ever I knew it at Madras It 
has been continually oveicast all last week, which induced 
me to come out here 3 festerday evening, after the usual 
Saturday’s dinner I took a iialk in the morning of an 
hour and a half, and ended with the gaiden, where every 
thing IS growing in great luxuriance After getting out of 
the carriage yesterday evening, I looked at the new well, 
and found it had water enough to hold out till it got a 
fresh supply from the rains, but I did not find you or 
Kamen there, or in the drawing-room I always miss you 
both here more than at Madias, because we had fewer 
visiters, and I was more accustomed to see you and him 
quietly Your rooms look very desolate , they are empty 
all day, and in the evening have one solitary lamp. I 
now go along the passage without seeing a human being, 
and often think of him running out to pull my coat I 
cannot tell you how much I long to see him playing again 
I believe that I shall follow 3 'our father’s example when I 
go home, in pla^nng with children Wlien you reach 
Craigie, give me a full account of Tom, and of all the 
points in which he is like or unlike his brother I have no 
letter fiom you since the 24th of March, and I begin to 
fear that I shall not hear from you until youi arrival in 
England 

The troops are leturning from Ava Major Kelso 
arnved a few days ago in command of the Kimendyne 
regiment There is no chance of hostilities, as the Bur¬ 
mese are completely tired of war I am glad of it, as I 
can have no pretence for staying longer in the country, 
and if the weather were not too hot for calling names, I 
could call them “ barbai ous^ and_/eroczows, and ariogant.^ 
for not letting me go home with you I am quite at a Joss 
to know what I am to do when I go home Where are we 
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to live ? in town or country ? or both ? Are we to IraTd 
and ice the world and ught*, or to jaunt about in our own 
country, or to ttay fixed in one place ? You murt cotulder 
of all thli, and be ready with a plan when we meet- Lore 
to all at Cmigic. 


TO THE 

Madras, 29th June, 1826 
As I understand that a ship for England has left 
Calcutta, and is to touch here, I shall begin a letter to yon; 
because by this means I shall be ready at any time to send 
you one, whether it contains fonrbnes or four pages. The 
Cbina^men, and other ships lately amved hare brought 
several letters for you from your friends. I shall send them 
all becV to yon, because yon wflJ, I thmk, be sorry to lose 
some of them, and will bke to reed them oil, if it were 
only for the aake of comparing the feelings with which you 
read them at home and would have read them in India. I 
read them with pleasure bat would much rather bare ant 
down m Mr Ebiott s chair and listened to you reaxling 
them, after returmng from our evening ride or walk. 

I shall keep a letter from Tom to you, as It is on the 
same sheet with one from biro to me, both in bis own hand 
writing He IS the only one of the family whom I now 
see. I go into the room where his picture is every day 
for two minutes, on my way to the dining room, or rather 
vanmdah I thmk him more like Kamen than I used to 
do and sometimes almost fanty that he looks happier since 
yon went away I am not sure, however that there is any 
change. It is likely enough that, even when you were 
here he looked as well pleased as now, but that I did not 
observe it 

7th July._I went to Guiody on SatimUy ovemng and 

•bill probably not go thrro again before iJovcmber, ai I 
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must set out on the Slst on a long journey to the Southern 
Provinces I took as usual a long walk on Sunday morn¬ 
ing there had been so much lain, that the garden looked 
more fresh and beautiful than I ever saw it, but I found 
nobody there, except a boy guarding the mangoes and 
figs from the squirrels—not even the old French gardener 
It was a great change from the time when I was always 
sure of finding you and Kamen there. It is melancholy 
to think that you are never again to be in a place in which 
you took so much pleasure Tins idea comes across me 
still more strongly when I enter the house and pass from 
my own room to the drawing-room along the passage, now 
so silent and deserted, and formerly so noisy with your son 
and you, and his followers. It always makes me sad when 
I visit the place, but I shall be wae when I leave it, like 
you, for the last time In my visits there I have never had 
any strangers I generally go about once a fortnight 

15th July.—I am now writing in my own room at Gum- 
dy I did not expect to have come here again until after 
my return fiom our tour, but Captain Watson had ar¬ 
ranged that the travelling baggage should come here, and 
start from hence to-morrow for Madranticum I leave 
Madras on Friday (21st), after council, and go in the 
chaise to Polaveram, and then go into my palankin 

Our journey will be a long one, by Tanjore, Tnchinopo- 
ly, and Madara, to Palamcottah, from thence to Din- 
digul and Coimbitore to the Nilghen hills, and when we 
get there we shall be guided by the time of the year in 
returning by Mysore or Salem and the Baramahl We 
shall have very hot weather a great part of our march, but 
there is no help for it We shall have the pleasure of tra- 
velhng, and probably some cool days to reward us 

* » M * 

I was in the garden this morning,—every thing is grow- 
ing in great luxuriance, but particularly the Hinah and 
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Baboal hedge#. The new weD li half fulL I looked, on 
mj way home, at what you call geramumi, but which 
•eetn to me to be more like wild potatoes. I stood for a 
minute ndmiriDg them, merely from the habit of daing so 
with you for had I followed my own tarte, I ihouki as 
soon have thought of admlnng a brjck-kiln a# of gaxing at 
a hundred red pot# filled with weeda There 1# »ome- 
thlng very melancholy fn this house without 3010 and your 
800 It boa the air of aome enchanted deserted mansion m 
romance. I often think of Hamen marching about the 
hall equipped for a walk but resisting the ceremony of 
puttrag on his hat • • * 


TO TffE 8AJJB. 

CotaDom, 5th September, 18S6 
I BBUBTB I wrote you from Tanjofc and Trichi 
nopoly I have smee been at Madara, the most eoutheni 
pednt of our travels about ten years agtx Prom Madara 
we came by the western road to this place—the distance u 
about a hundred miles. The road runs along the foot of 
the lofty chain of mountains which separate TinaveDy 
from Dindigal and Trarancore they are high and naked, 
and foil of ragged peaks, and ore altogether the most 
dreary hiZli I hare seen 10 India. For the last eighty 
miles after leaving Aladara there was not a blade of grass, 
—no rain had fallen aince April —the fields Were all 
ploughed up,—rico sown and flying about In dust, which 
you know always makes heat more oppressive, I was in 
hopes that, on coming here, we should again have green 
fields but the ground here is as parched as any where else- 
Though the bllJs are constantly covered with clouds, and 
though we see light showers falling upon them every day, 
we get none. The mist sits 00 the hills, and we have gc 
Dcrally a clear sky with the thermometer In the day from 
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84° to 89“ This IS cool, but it is much above the tempe¬ 
rature of this place in more favourable years, though it is 
far below what we must expect to expeiience eveiy day on 
our march to Coimbitore We came here on the ] st, and 
set out on our return to-morrow I am charmed with this 
place, the scenery is very grand,—the hills are high, and 
the country below is full of avenues and clumps of trees 
of an immense size, such as you may remember to have 
seen about Talmulla The waterfall, though a small 
stream, has a fine effect, tumbling from a naked rock, with 
the mountain behind it, rising two and three thousand feet, 
and its summit at this time of the year always wrapt in 
clouds. 

Tokumputti, 6th September, 1826 
I WAS interrupted yesterday by being called away 
to receive a poligar Besides the principal wateifall, there 
are two or three others not visible from below,—one about 
half a mile, and the other a mile and a half above the first 
The road is steep, lugged, and romantic, but, notvnth- 
standing the romantic, I was obliged to be satisfied with 
going as far as the second fall, for I had business wait¬ 
ing at my tent, and could not afibrd to be idle for a day 
If I could I should have been debghted to have passed the 
whole day wandering about the hills, resting or moving on 
whenever I liked Notiung soothes me so much as being 
alone among mountain-scenery,—it is like resting in an¬ 
other world There are many fine old choultries at Coo- 
tallum, and at Tenkassi, about two miles from it there 
is a very ancient pagoda and choultry, ornamented with 
figures, of which the sculpture is far superior to any thing 
of the kind at Madara 

Colonel Newal came over from Quilore on hearing of 
my approach, and stayed three days with us at Cootallum, 
where we left him this morning. He has been so ill that 
the doctors despaired of him, but his six months’ visit to 
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the Nilghene* has almost restored him be if thin and 
weak, bat in good spirits, and desires to be remembered 
to joo. If he does Dot recover hii strength, ho means to 
go home in January Ho will be a great loss to the ser 
vice, both as a political and a military officer 

We marched sixteen miles this morning, on our way to 
DindignL We do not return to Jfadara, but leave it 
about fifteen miles to the eastward as we mean to take the 
road which runs near the foot of the great range of hill s. 

You have not, I hope, forgotten Dr Jones, whom you 
taw at DmdigaL I wish yon were there now j but you ore 
better at home with your sons, amocg your friends. 

TO THB S1.UR. 

Dmdigal, 36tb September, 1826. 

N'othino bas given me to much pleasure as 
your letter and journal from St Helena. I can think of 
nothing else ance I got them they have removed all my 
apprehenrions about you and CampbelL From the state 
in which he left this, I was alinoet afraid to hear of him 
from St, Helena, and was glad that Captain Watson s note 
mentioned that you and he were well before I began to read 
my letter Now that he has got lo near home, and he 
woald only be a few weeks looger in a tropical climate, I 
am in great hopes that he will have no return of hlf com¬ 
plaint Poor child I It is a very bird thing to have such 
a complaint impeoding over him, to be obliged to keep 
him on low diet, and to be afraid to see him looking strong 
and healthy I hope, however, that after he has been a 
short dme lo Scotland, and bad the benefit of its cool cli 
mate, he may, without danger, be treated as other cbil 
dren I hie to hear of nli his httle asyiugs and doingi 
OQ board ship,—of his maldng acquaintance with the pas¬ 
sengers and the safiors, and of his attachment to his old 
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friends, Rosa, and Abdul Cawder, and I hope you \vill con¬ 
tinue your narrative of all these inteiesting things in youi 
voyage from Si. Helena to England I never doubted 
that you would feel for Bonaparte in his wonderful reverse 
of fortune I should have been surprised if you had not, 
for no person, I think, of proper feeling, can approach the 
black sobtary rock of St Helena, inthout being moved at 
his fate 

24th September —We arrived at the bottom- of the 
Nilghen hills this morning. Our tents, or rathei Sulli¬ 
van’s, are pitched about a mile from the hills, and the tent 
in which I am now wnting is one of the two sitting tents 
which sheltered you and me, after many a hot march, 
when you were first m India The scenery here is very 
grand, but you can form a much better idea of it than I 
can give you, by recollecting what you saw at Gujelhatty 
We begin to ascend to-morrow, under the guidance of 
Sullivan, who met us at Harraporam It will take about 
five hours to reach Kotaghery, where we are to be accom¬ 
modated by Colonel Cubbon and Captain F}fe We re¬ 
main with them the following day On the 27th we pro¬ 
ceed to Cotakamund, where Sullivan lives, and stay with 
him till the morning of the 30th, when, having seen all the 
waters of these upper regions, rising at one place as high as 
eight thousand nine hundred feet above the sea, we shall, 
with the help of horses and palankins, make a run of forty 
miles to Goondlapet m Mysore, where we shall find our 
tents, which went off yesterday by Gujelhatty On the 
1st of October we shall march about twenty-four miles to 
Sham Raj-pet, near ArdenhiUi, where the tents we left' 
this morning will be waiting for us You know the rest of 
the road by CoUegal and the Happy Valley, and Sattigal, 
and the Falls of the Caveri to Bangalore, which I shall be 
dehghted to see again, and which I shall leave with a heavy 
heart 
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S9th September, Wbotalcaniuoi^-Our p*rtj reacted 
Captain FytoB home, at Kotagherjr, on the 25th, after a 
very tiresome ascent and descent of five hours. The house 
IS that which was occupied by Colonel Newt], and which 
you, I behere, once thought of taking We found Mrs- F 
and her children much improTed in their looks and health 
We felt the cold mnch more than I expected. We took a 
walk of three hours after breakfast; but serersl of the 
party, ai well as myself were more sun-burnt than erer 
wo had before been m India We baxe walked a great 
deal, both in the forenoon and m the etening ever once 
we came up to the hill*. The country round Kotaghery is 
about SIX thousand feet above the sea it difiers from 
every thing yon have seen It has no level ground, but is 
composed of to assemblage of hills green to the summit 
with narrow winding valley* between The side* of the 
bills are at pr es ent covered with a pnrple dower of the 
slse of yonr Bangalore geramum*, which make* them look 
as if they were covered with heath A few hamlets, m 
habited by the Boigart, an agncultural race, are scattered 
on the face of the hills for they never bve either at the 
bottom or on the summit The cultivated fields, running 
up the face of some of tbe htU* to the very top, havo a 
beandful effect but the culdvatioD is thinly spread and 
probably doe* not cover one-tenth of tbe ground 

We set out for thia place on tbe 27tJi at daylight. The 
distance is about fifteen mile*. Tbe nde vras, beyond all 
comparison, the moat romanUo I ever made We were 
never on a level surface, but constantly ascending or de 
iceoding winding round hills, and stopping every now 
and then for a few minute* to rest our horses, who thought 
it hard work, and to admire the ever varying scene Before 
reaching Sullivan * house, we came upon the highest ridge 
of the Nilgben, naing In general above eight thousand 
feet, and many of the peak* from eight thousand three 
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hundred to eight thousand eight hundred feet, which is 
the elevation of Dodubet, the higliest of them all AVe 
dismounted on the top of the ndge, and ascended a hill 
about three hundred feet above it, from whence we had a 
view so gland and magnificent, that I shall always regret 
your not having seen it. We saw over all Coimbitoie, a 
great part of Mysore and Wynand, and tne hills of Mala¬ 
bar But the distnct of AVhotakamund, every spot of which 
lay below us like a map, surpnsed me most it at once 
reminded me of BuUim It is Bullim, but Bullim on a 
grand scale The face of the country is covered with the 
finest veidure, and is undulated in every form. It is com¬ 
posed of numberless green knolls of every shape and size, 
from an artificial mound to a hill or mountain They are 
as smooth as the lawns in an English park, and theie is 
hardly one of them which has not, on one side or other, a 
mass of dark wood, terminating suddenly as if it had been 
planted, just in the same way as you must remember to 
have seen in Bullim In coropanng the two countries, I 
should say that this was much the grandest, but that 
Bulhm was perhaps the more beautiful, for it is better 
wooded, and has fine cultivated fields, of which AVhotaka- 
mund is destitute, as it is inhabited solely by the Todais, 
a pastoral tnbe But when I look at the fine rich verdure 
with which this country is every where covered, and at the 
beautiful form of its lulls, I begin to think that even in 
beauty it is superioi to Bullim You must not suppose, 
that what are called ridges and peaks are rocks There is 
hardly a stone to be seen upon them They are round and 
smooth, and clothed with firm glass You may ride over 
every one of them, even Dodubet himself they differ 
from artificial mounds only in their magnitude There 
was formerly no water in the scenery here, except some 
rivulets, until Sullivan made a little loch, about two miles 
long and a quarter of a mile broad, by damming up a 
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rirulot with an Jmmenae moaod it looks Itke < nver, and 
wind* very beautifully among the emooth green hllU. 
After nding fire or six miles yesterday afternoon, orer the 
hills and Talleys, we embarked in a little boat at the head 
of the lake, and rowed to the lower end, about a mQe and 
a half from the honse. It was banning to get dark, and 
Yeiy cold, and by the time we got home we were ray wet 
with dow Nothing surprises me more on these hHIa than 
the effect of the cold It Is now two o clock the thenno- 
meter 62. I am writing In a great coat, and my Gogen 
can hardly bold the pen I am almost a&aid to go to bed 
on account of the cd(L The first mght I came up the hills 
I did not sleep at alL The two last nights I have slept tole 
rably well, but not comfortably I hare over me, in place 
of a nnglo sheet, or no sheet at all, as m the low country, 
a sheet and English bUoket, and two quilts, the weight of 
which CTppresaes me withoot making me warm. 7 am ther&. 
fore glad that this is to be the last night Were we to roi. 
niflin a week longer this cold feel would go off Our party 
are no doubt more susceptible to it, from bang relaxed by 
a journey of two months in tents, with the thermometer ge 
nertHy from 95 to lOL—The brightness of the sun here 
u rery remarkable. You hare, I think noticed the 
brightness of both the sun and the moon at Madras, but 
you can have no idea bow much greater it is here. In the 
morning when the sun rises without a clond, the sky is 
sparkling with light the hills appear much neorer than 
they are the smailest objects upon them are visible, and 
there is a daiiling lustre poured upon every thing, as if 
two sons were shining instead of one. I have not seen 
Mrs. SuUlvtn, because she is too near her confinement 
but I have seen his two children They are both pretty, 
particulirly the boy and have as fine complemcms as any 
children in England I was made very happy last mght, 
by the arrival of your letter of the 25th of May, sent to 
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Penang by the Camden I had pieviously got your long 
letter of the same date, but still it was very satisfactoiy 
to get another. It is rathei singular that a letter written 
by you at St Helena should find me at Whotakamund. 
I received at the same time a letter, of the 5th of June, 
from General Walker, telling me of you and Campbell, 
and expressing regret at youi leaving Plantation House so 
soon I must now stop, foi I have other letteis to write 
before dinner I have wiitten 3 'ou so much lately, that this 
may probably be my last letter for some time I liope 3 ^ 1 ! 
are, by this time, safe with your two sons, 

TO THE SAME 

Bangaloie, 11th Octobei, 1826 
Although I have wiitten to you so often lately, 
I cannot leave Bangalore for the last time without sending 
you a few lines I shall not wait till to-moirow, because, 
as it IS the last da 3 '^ of our stay lieie, I shall probably have 
little time for writing, and the letlei might be too late for 
the ship Some good fortune seems to attend 3 '^our letteis, 
and I hope ever will, for when I returned from my walk 
in the garden this morning, and was thinking that I should 
leceive no letters, as it was Sunday’s post from Madras, I 
was dehghted to find on my table a note from Mr Dalzell, 
inclosing your letter of the 4th of June, bringing me 
accounts that you and Campbell were well, and that youi 
■'’oy^gehad hitheito been pleasant and favourable But I 
am not so sanguine as either you or the Captain, and I 
shall think you fortunate if you reach England by the 
15th or 20th ot JUI 3 ’ When I go home I shall not forget 
to thank General and Mrs Walker for their attention and 
kindness to you , and I hope the acquaintance you have 
made with them will be continued in our own country 
Your account of the present state of Buonaparte’s house at 
VOL II O 
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I oopwood, and of the manner in wbicb it u occupied and 
of your risit to bis solitary tomb has interested me very 
much, and affected mo more than any ordinary talo of woe 
could have done I am surprised that there should be any 
person so thoughtless, or so unfeeling, as to trample on hii 
tomb and I trust that the bar in the iron railmg will 
be replaced to protect his grave from such vulgar pro¬ 
fanation 

After leavmg the Nilghenes, we visited the Falls of the 
Caven they are very grand, and rather exceeded than fell 
short of my expectations. The fall on the southern branch 
of the nver is about a mile below that ou the northern, 
which we visited together It ii something in the form of 
a horse-shoe, and consists of seven streams falling from the 
same level, and divided only from each other by fragments 
of the rock Thera is a descent to the bed of the nver by 
steps end when you stand there, nearly surronoded by 
cataracts covering you with small ram and look at the 
great breadth of the whole fall and the woody hills nsmg 
b ehin d it, tho scene appears very wild and magnificent 
We went from this fall to the northern one which, os the 
nver was more than half full, appeared to much more ad 
vantage than when we visited it ten years ago. Close to 
the Fokeers retreat at this fall, our breakfast tent was 
pitched After breakfast we returned to Sattigall, and 
ccoMcd the Caven there to our encampment Our march 
was very fatiguing it amounted altogether to about thirty 
miles. We were obGged to make it so long, lest the 
Caven should nse and become too rapid for our bosket 
boats. In paging Colhgnl, I looked towards the happy 
Valley, where the villagers cropped the spreading branches 
from BO many fine trees, lest you should run your bead 
against them We came to Bangalore by the BankonhiUl 
road we encamped about five miles from the cantonment. 
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on the 9thj and came in in the evening I found Colonel 
Scot, as usual, looking for us, but neither you nor Camp¬ 
bell standing on the steps to leceive us 

We leave this on the 13th we go to Oscottah, and by 
regular stages by Pednaig Darsum. I am sorry we are 
too late to take the Baiamahl road There has been more 
lain here than for many yeais, which has made the coun¬ 
try green and beautiful It still lains heavy every night, 
which makes the gaiden a little wet in the morning, but 
makes every thing in it grow rapidly Though I have no 
great enjoyment in so short a visit, I count every hour 
which bnng& me nearer the time when I must take a final 
leave of this place, and gneve that they pass so fast 
* * * » 

TO THE SAME 

Gumdy, 17tli January, 18S7 

^ * 'rf- 

The arnval of your letters has made me quite un¬ 
settled for some days, but they have been a wonderful relief 
to me, as I began (from the length of the voyage) to fear 
at times that you had been obliged to go into some place 
for water, or that some accident bad happened to the ship. 
But all these alarms are now over, and I hope that, by the 
end of the year, we shall meet again, and never again have 
the sea between us I could almost stay here for the plea¬ 
sure of getting your letters, and reading how you were 
employed on certain days, and what Campbell was doing 
and saying Nothing can be so inteiesting as all his httle 
ways, and to see him reconcihng himself to the ship, and 
learning new things every day But it is a strange and 
melancholy feehng to see India, the land in which he was 
born, and all past events, gradually fading from his me- 

o 2 
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rooTj It u wonderful to see how they are sometime* 
brought back to his memory by slight iDcidenti os when, 
upon your telling him that the day was Friday he said, 
Council-day I dare say he thought that the Council 
bouse was not far off, and that I might hare come to tha 
ship hi the evemng, as at Qumdy 

TO THB SA^B. 

February 1SS7 

It is above two years now since I bad tbe first attack 
of increaied deafness. During tbe first year, it was so 
much better occaconally, that 1 was m great hope* it 
would have left me but for the whole of last year it ba* 
been so unifonnly the same, that it w£U probably never be 
better I bear nothing that is said in company it u with 
difficulty that I can hear tbe person who sits next to me 
and then only by holding op my hand to my ear It if 
fatiguing to people to raise their voices high enough to 
talk to me, and still more to me to listen to them but 
still this does not affect my spirits in tbe least. I have 
plenty of busineB on my hands, and much of it consists in 
reading papers, writing notes, and giving orders, which do 
not require much heonng When utting m company, I 
amuse myself with thinking of any thing else The loss 
of my conversation is not fell, and my clcnce is perhaps 
attnbuted to dignified gravity, or profound thought on 
state affairs, when the snbjoot of my meditations is very 
bkdy Campbell riding-on a stick, or one of your lectures 
on my temperance, which yon so often prophesied would 
ndn my health It is a great pleaaure to think I shall see 
you before this year i* at an end it will be a year, next 
month, since you left this. 
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TO THE EAME. 

Guindy, 11th Apiil, 1827 
It is difficult to part with a country where we 
have lived long, and become attached to the people, without 
a heavy heart at thinking that we shall never again see it, or 
any of its inhabitants I wish however that the time for 
my departure was come, for, as I am to go, it is tiresome 
to be waiting for the day 

I went to Madras on Monday, the 9th You will won¬ 
der what took me there on that day —it was to see the 
Enterp^^e steam-vessel manoeuvre for the gratification of 
the public She got up her anchor, and sailed past the 
Government-house a little after four, while we were at 
dinner At five I went up to the top of the Council-house 
on the Fort, and, after staying a few minutes, we deter¬ 
mined to join the ciowd on the beach The evening was 
as favourable as it could possibly be, a clear sky, a smooth 
sea, and a light breeze directly from the sea The immense 
crowd of people reminded me of what you see at a lace in 
England, but only that there was no drinking and quar¬ 
relling I never saw half so great a number on any occa¬ 
sion The beach was crowded from the saluting battery 
to the Custom-house, with thousands of natives, in all their 
vanous fanciful costumes The multitude of carnages was 
far beyond what I thought the whole Carnatic could have 
furnished Every thing that could be mounted on wheels, 
from a hencoop or a dog-house to a barouche, was in requi¬ 
sition In some of the hencoops, which would not have 
held two European ladies, seven or eight native women 
and children were crammed, all gnnning with dehght 
Among the multitude there were, I beheve, people from 
almost every province in India I saw a great number of 
lespectable-looking Indian women in carnages, who, I 
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imafpoe, never appeared amon^ Europeans before, and 
many of whom, I am eure, you nroold have thought bean 
Uful, and certainly graceful, beyond any thing m Europe 
I scarcely looked at the steam-Tcssel all that it can do 
may be seen m five minutes but I wish that I could have 
made o panorama of the living scene to send to you We 
bare still no soulhemly wind, but the weather u getting 
very warm 
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CHAPTER V 


Tour to the Ceded Districts —Illness^ Death, and 
Character 


Repeated mention has been made, in the pie- 
ceduig chapters, of the anxiety expenenced by Su* 
Thomas Munio to letuin to England; and the 
letters just given contam ample testimony that 
tins desiie gained, as it was natiiial that it should, 
inci eased foice every daj’’. It was not, however, 
till the Burmese war came to a close, that he con¬ 
sidered himself justified in again bringing the 
subject before the notice of the Comt of Direc- 
tois But intelligence of that event no sooner 
leached hmi, than he hastened to take advantage 
of it On the 28th of May, 1824. the veiy day 
when the signmg of the definitive treaty was 
communicated to the Madras Goi^ernment, he 
despatched not fewer than six copies of a letter, 
in which his extieme impatience to resign office 
was stated, and an uigent request made that 
a succcessoi might be sent out as early in the 
foUowmg year as circumstances would permit. 
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Wlience it came about, I pretend not to possess 
the means of explauiing, but not one of these 
despatches was laid before the Court earher than 
the 6th day of the following September, and 
though a successor had already been fixed upon 
in the person of the Right Honourable S Lush- 
ington, the 4th of April, 1827, arrived ere he 
was formally appomted To sum up all, 3Ir 
Lushington remained in England till the month 
of July m the same year thus rendering it barely 
possible for himself to reach Madras, and qmte 
impossible for Sir Thomas Miinro to quit it, pre 
V 10 U 8 to the commencement of the monsoons 

Far be it from me to insmuate any thing harsh 
as to the intentions of the autbonties at home, 
but no man I conceive can be aware of these plain 
facts, without arriving at the conclusion that less 
attention was paid than might have been paid to 
the wishes of a more than ordinarily mentonous 
pubhc servant Though he never complamed, it 
IS very evident from the tone of his private corre¬ 
spondence that Sir Thomas !Munro felt this, and 
when the melancholy consequence is taken into 
considerataon those who admired lum most and 
knew him best may be pardoned if they feel it 
also 

To give occupation to his own mind whilst in 
tliTs state of anxious suspense, and in some degree 
perhaps with a view to a\oid the excessive Iieat 
of Madras, Sir Thomas Mimro unfortunptel} came 
to the resolution of paying a farewell snsit to Ins 
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old native friends in the Ceded Districts For 
this purpose, he determined to begin his journey 
eaily m the summer of 1827*5 at a period when 
the choleia was known to have made its appear- 
rance in the countiy into which he proposed to 
penetaate. His fiiends, uneasy at the circum¬ 
stance, would have^ retarded his joumey by their 
entreaties ; but as he had come lepeatedly within 
the influence of that fatal disease befoie without 
suffenng severely, in consequence he paid, on tins 
occasion, no attention to then admonitions Be¬ 
sides, he believed himself, m some degree, bound 
to ascertain how affaiis weie conducted in the in¬ 
terior, previous to his retirement for ever from the 
theatie of Indian politics; and neither now, nor 
at any other period, was a question of personal 
hazard permitted to interfere with what he had 
taught himself to regard as a point of public duty. 

Having made up his mind to this proceeding, 
Sii Thomas Munio, attended by a small escort, 
and a single medical gentleman. Dr Fleming, set 
out from Madras towards the end of May. The 
part}" leached Anantapoor on the 29 th, at which 
date several cases of cholera had appeared among 
the country people; but it was not till the 4 )th 
of July, when they halted at Gooty, that the 
infection reached the camp There, however, se¬ 
veral sepoys and followers were attacked, and 
perished, under the circumstances of awful rapi¬ 
dity which usually attend this malady; and the 
malady itself, with the little piogiess made in the 
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manner of treating it became, as might be ex¬ 
pected, a subject of frequent conversation at the 
Governor’s table. It is worthy of remark, that 
to this dire disease Sir Thomas Munro had, at 
difierent times, devoted much of his attention 
It broke out m his camp during the Southern 
Maliratta war, and being stiD unsubdued when he 
resigned lus command, he requested a young 
friend whom he left behind, to keep him regu¬ 
larly acquamted with its progress , and the result 
of all his observations was to impress him with a 
convicbon, that it was decidedly contagious m its 
nature 

On the 5th of July the party reached Jolma- 
gerry in which as well asm all the villages round, 
the cholera raged ^vlth extreme violence. Here 
Captam Watson and another gentleman attached 
to luB suite, were attacked, but the former so 
far recovered, as to be able to present himself m 
the audience tent ere the cavalcade quitted their 
ground on the 6tlL Sir Thomas Munro expressed 
himyplf exceedingly dehghted by the event, and 
began his march m excellent health, and m his 
usual good spirits 

Kothmg ocaiired during the early part of the 
day to denote that he was in the shghtest degree 
mdisposed. On the contrary, he conversed freely 
with such of the villagers os met lum by the way 
touching the condition of tlieir crops and the 
state of their affairs, and his gratification ivas 
as sincere as the declaration of it was undis- 
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giiised, when he foimd that the district generally 
was improidng In like mannei, when .the paity 
halted at Putteecondah, aftei aniaich of about ten 
miles. Sir Thomas diessed, and sat doiim to the 
breakfast-table as usual He made a lieai ty meal 
upon “ loogie,” a dish of which he nevei partook 
when at all disoideied; and then, walkmg abioad 
to the audience-tent, transacted business with the 
collectoi He was in the act of expressing his 
appiobation of that gentleman’s conduct, wluch 
a careful examination of certain official statements 
had elicited, when he suddenly called for his 
hat and quitted the tent, Muthout assignmg any 
cause for the jiioceedhig Dr Fleming was im¬ 
mediately summoned, who found him shghtly 
indisposed; but as the symptoms wei e not alarm- 
mg, no feais weie entertamed as to the lesult: 
he accordmgly piesciibed some medicine to his 
patient, and left him 

These events took place about mne o’clock m 
the moiiimg, fiom which time till half-past ten. 
Sir Thomas remained alone At that hour. 
Colonel Carfise, who had been long in his family, 
entered the tent, and inquiied into the state of 
his health The reply was, that “he was not 
very unwell, but that he had no doubt of having 
caught the distemper” Sii Thomas then swal¬ 
lowed the medicine ordered, lay down upon his 
couch, and continued to conveise on matters of 
public business foi some time 

As the day advanced, the illustnoiis patient 
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became gradually wors^ yet neither anxiety nor 
alarm was perceptible in his own countenance or 
proceedmgs. He spoke with perfect calmness 
and coUectedneas, assured his fnends that he had 
been fi^uently as ill before, regretted the trouble 
he occasioned to those about him, and entreated 
tliem to quit the tent. ' This is not fair ^ said 
he, " to keep you m an infected chamberand 
when told that no apprehensions were entertamed, 
because there was no nsk of infection, he repeated 
his usual observation — * That point has not been 
determmed, you had better be on the safe side, 
and leave me ” 

It was now one o clock m the day and his 
pulse bemg still full and good sangmne hopes 
were encouraged tliat all might yet be well, but 
from that time he failed rapidly and the fears of 
his fnends and attendants became seriously ex¬ 
cited. About three, however, he ralhed, and feel 
mg better exclaimed, with a tone of peculiar 
sweetness, ** that it was almost worth while to 
be ill, in order to be so kmdly nursed ” Between 
three and four no event of importance occurred, 
except that he repeatedly alluded to the trouble 
which he gave, and repeatedly urged the gentle¬ 
men around him to withdraw, but soon after 
four he himself remarked, that his voice was 
getting weaker, and his sense of hearing more 
acute. These were the last articulate sounds 
which he uttered, for the disease uicreased ra 
pidly upon him and though famt hopes were 
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more than once entei tamed, owing to the appear¬ 
ance of certain favouiable symptoms, for the 
apprehensions that accompanied them there was 
too much gioimd Sir Thomas Munro lingeied 
till half-past nine in the evening, and then fell 
asleep 

To describe the effect produced by this melan¬ 
choly event upon all classes of peisons in India, 
is a task for wdiich I confess myself wholly incom¬ 
petent Seldom has a man, holding an office of 
authority and contiol, contrived to secure, as 
Sir Thomas Munro did, the affections of those 
placed under him; and hence, when a rumour 
of his unlooked-for demise spread abroad, it were 
difficult to determine whether men lamented it 
most on pubhc, or on piivate grounds Among 
the many proofs, however, wdnch have been laid 
before me, of the estimation in which this great 
man was held, thereas one so touchmg in every 
particular, that I cannot refuse to inseit it here. 

Three days aftei Sm Thomas Munro’s death. 
Captain Macleod, who commanded the escort, 
fell a sacrifice to choleia At sunset on the 
evening previous to his decease, that gentleman 
sent for his native officers, and assuring them 
that he could not recover, enjoined tliem to 
take great care of the men; he then minutely 
inquired whethei all their accounts were settled; 
and being answeied m the affirmative, he raised 
his hand with difficulty to his foiehead, and made 
them a salam Shortly afterwards, he alluded 
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to their mnrch on tlie foUovYing morning, and 
besought Colonel Corirfe, who was present, “ that 
he would allow a small party to remam, and gee 
him decently interred ” He was informed that, 
m the event of any such melancholy service be 
commg necessary, his body would be sent back to 
Gooty “No no,” exclaimed the dying man, “I 
am perfectly satisfied, it is too much honour for 
me to be buned near Sir Thomas Munro ” 

About an hour and a half after the Governors 
death, his corpse was removed to Gooty where 
It was mterred with the expedition necessary m 
tropical climates, and with aD the marks of respect 
which could be paid to it, m so remote a situation 

There was somethmg exceedmgly solemn and 
touching m the funeral ” soys a gentleman who 
was present on the occasion “ The satoation 
of the churchyard, the melancholy sound of the 
mmute-guns reverberatmg among the hiTls, the 
grand and frowning appearance of the fortress 
towering above the Gom, all tended to make the 
awful ceremony more impressive ” And he odds, 

“ Of all the dispensations of Providence I have 
ever witnessed or experienced, none have been 
equal to this,—not even the deatli of my own 
father” 

On the arrival of the sad mtelbgence at Ma 
dras, the foUowmg Extraordinary Gazette was 
published 
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GOVERNMENT GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY 

Madias, Monday, July 9, 1827 
With sentiments of the deepest concern, the 
Government announces the decease of the Honourable 
Sii Thomas Munro, Baronet, Kmght Commandei of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort St George This event occuried at 
Putteecondah near Gooty, on the evening of Fnday the 
6th instant 

The eminent person whose bfe has been thus suddenly 
snatched away, was on the eve of leturning to his native 
country, honoured \vith signal marks of esteem and appio- 
bation from his Sovereign, from the East India Compan}'^, 
which he had sei ved for more than forty-seven years, from 
every authonty with which he had occasion to co-operate, 
from the public at laige, and from private friends From 
the earliest period of his service, he was remarkable among 
other men His sound and vigorous understanding, his 
tianscendent talents, his indefatigable application, his va¬ 
ried stoies of knowledge, his attainments as an Onental 
scholar, his intimate acquaintance with the habits and 
feelings of the Native soldieis, and inhabitants generally; 
his patience, tempei, facility of access, and kindness of 
manner, would have ensured him distinction in any line of 
employment These qualities were admirably adapted to 
the duties which he had to perform m organizing the re¬ 
sources, and establishing the tranquillity of those provinces 
wheie his latest breath has been drawn, and where he had 
long been known by the appellation of FatJiei of the 
People In the higher stations, civil and mihtary, which 
he afterwards filled, the energies of his character never 
failed to nse superior to the exigencies of public duty 
He had been for seven years at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment under which he first served as a Cadet, and aftei- 
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wards became the ablest of ita revenue ofHcers, and ac 
quired the highest distinction as a Mihtary Commander 
He had raised its character ood fame to a higher pitch than 
It ever enjoyed before, Hla own ambition was more than 
fnlfiUed and be appeared to be abont to reap, in bonoor 
able retirement, the well-earned rewards of his services and 
his virtues, when these have recaved the last stamp of 
value from the band of death 

Though senaihle how feeble and imperfect must be any 
hasty tribute to Sir Thomas Munro s ments, yet the 
Government cannot allow the event whicli they deplore, to 
be announced to the pnblie without some expres si on of 
their sentiments. 

The flag of Fort St. George will be immediately 
hoisted iialf-etafl* high, and continne so dll sunset, 

Minute-gons, cxtydvein nurober corresponding with 
the age of the deceased wiO be fired from the ramparts of 
Fort St. George 

Similar marks of respect will be pud to the memory of 
Sir Thomas Munro at all the pnndpol mlhtary stations 
and posts dependent on this Presidency 

By order of Government 

1) Hill, Chief Secretary 
Fort St George, 9th July, 1827 

The publication of the preceding order was 
followed by the calling together of a meeting 
of the inhabitants of IHadras, which was held, 
accordmg to advertifienient, on the 2l8t of July 
Of the general proceedings of that day it is un 
necessary to give any detailed account but the 
following resolution proposed by Sir John Dove- 
ton, and unanimously adopted by the large assem¬ 
blage of persons present, deserves insertion. 
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Resolved,—That this meeting largely participates in the 
affliction of all classes of the community, Native as well as 
European, at the calamity which has occurred in the death 
of our late levered Governor, Major-Geneial Sii Thomas 
Muiiio, Baronet, K C B , m the pi ovince where he had 
long been known by the appellation of Father of the 
People, and at a time when he was on the eve of returning 
to his native country, after a public caieer, extending to 
upwards of forty-seven 3 ’’ears, and glowing in success and 
honour up to its close; 

That this meeting, many of whom were members of the 
same profession, many fellow-labourers in the same field, 
and all eye-witnesses of his conduct, take pride in the fame 
which this most honoured servant of the East India Com¬ 
pany first acquired in duties and scenes that are famihar 
to them, and which, during the last seven yeais, he con¬ 
summated by the most eminent and approved public ser¬ 
vices, at the head of the Government of this Presidency 
That his justice, benevolence, frankness, and hospitality, 
were no less conspicuous than the extraordinary faculties 
of mind with which he was endowed, and the admirable 
purposes to which he constantly applied them, and that 
he commanded, in a singular degree, the veneration of 
aU persons by whom he was known 

That to perpetuate the remembrance of his public and 
private virtues, a subscnption be immediately opened for 
the purpose of erecting a statue to his memory 

That a Committee be requested to undertake the ma¬ 
nagement of the business, and to adopt such measures 
as shall appear to them best calculated to give speedy 
effect to the foregoing resolution 


As soon as the above resolution became known 
in the several provinces subject to the Madras 

VOL II p 
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rule, subscriptions were eagerly ojffered by all 
classes of the inhabitants, and a sum was raised 
in an incredibly short space of tune, great be¬ 
yond all precedent. Out of this the Commit¬ 
tee appropriated eight thousand pounds for the 
purpose of procuring on equestrian statue of 
the lamented Govenor, and seven gentlemen* in 
England, fnends and admirers of the deceased, 
were solicited to take upon themselves the charge 
of seemg the work properly executed It is 
scarcely necessary to state that they readily im 
dertook the office intrusted to them, and when it 
IS added, that to Mr F Chantry was committed 
the task of casting the statue (for a statue in 
bronze was preferred to one m marble) no doubt 
can be entertained os to the excellence of the 
performance. 

Besides this pubhc testunony of respect to the 
memory of the late Governor of ^ladras a se¬ 
parate subscnpfaon was entered mto among his 
more mtimate personal fnends, with the view of 
obtaining a full length pamtmg of the illustnous 
deceased whilst a third sum was raised m order 
to defiay the costs of an engravmg hkeinse at 
full length, both of Sir Thomas and Lady Mun- 
ro Of these works, the former has already been 
executed by Mr Shee, of Cavendish square, from 

• Colonel Blfckbame Colonel Connioghtm Colonel Wjlke», 
Colonel lU Scott, C.B John G lUreiuhawe, and Alaiander 
Read Eaq 
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a portrait taken by the same gentleman some 
years ago; whilst the latter is in piogi’ess under 
the skilful supermtendence of Mr. Cousins. 

I have hitheito taken notice only of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the European population of Madras, 
in consequence of the lamented death of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Munio. Keenly as the sad event was felt by 
them, it may be questioned whether their soiiow 
equalled that of the warm-hearted Natives; more 
especially of the inhabitants of the Ceded Eis- 
tiicts, wheie Sn Thomas had so long lesided, 
and where he was geneially spoken of by the 
appellation of “ the Father of the People.” 

It was justly considered by the gentleman who 
succeeded to the tempoiary authonty of Governor, 
that feelmgs so creditable to both paities ought, 
by some mode or othei, to be indulged; and he 
accordingly directed Mi F. W Kobertson, the 
principal collector of the district, to commu¬ 
nicate fully and freely with the most respectable 
inhabitants, and to asceitain in what manner 
the object of Government, to do * honour to 
the memoiy of the illustrious Sir Thomas Munro, 
could be effected most conformably to Native 
feeling ” Though the above lecommendation 
was issued so early as the 10th of July, the 17th 
of September arrived ere Mr. Robertson was 
enabled to make his report upon the subject In 
doing so, he iegrets the delay that had occurred, 
and adds—^ 
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“In n matter »o iotereBtiDg^ to the Native community, 
I did not like to wnte till I had heard from all the 
tolooks, but which I could not accomphih sooner, in con- 
aequence of the prevalence of that fatal ducaae, the 
choleiu, having for a time deterred the inhabitants frotn 
meeting together” 

He then says— 

“ The veneration with which the character of Sir 
Thomas Munro was regarded by the people of the Ceded 
Distncts, being so perfectly known to the Government, it 
would be idle on my part to describe the affliction they felt 
at the misfortune of his death I shall thenrforo proceed at 
once to state the propositions (key have suggested to do 
honour to bu memory 

First—“ That a choultry of sufficient dimensions to 
accommodate Native treveUers, and merchants of ail castes, 
be erected at Gooty by a t>o/tmfary subsen ption, as a 
pennanent memorial of the unanimons feelings of the Native 
inhabitants of the district, on the death of their venerated 
benefactor 

Secondly—“ That an extensive tope of mango and 
other fruit trees (besdes a well with steps) be planted at 
Pntteecondah at the spot where their veneTated benefactor 
breathed bis last. 

Thirdly—‘ That should the funds raised by snbicrlp. 
tion be more than enough for the above purposes the 
iorplos shall be appropriated to the erection of Native 
choultries elsewhere, or of other useful works of pubhc 
convenience. 

Fourthly_That the Hanourable the Governor in 

Counal be respectfully solicited to endow the chanty 
choultry with sufficient funds for its support. 

Fifthly—“ That the tomb which it is intended by 
GOTwnment to erect orer the renuune of the flluitnoui 
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deceased, and the chanty choultry at Gooty, be placed in 
charge of one and the same establishment, for the purpose 
of ensuring the preservation of both ” Mr. Robertson 
then adds, in suppoit of the proposition of the Natives to 
erect the choultry at Gooty, “ tliat it would prove emi¬ 
nently useful, and that, in Native estimation, a better monu¬ 
ment could not be devised to preserve the memory of the 
great, the good, the just Sir Thomas Munro 

With respect to the amount of subscription to 
be calculated upon, he estimates that at thirty 
thousand mpees ; whilst the cost, to he defrayed 
by Government, of pioviding food for travellers 
and their seivants, wdl not, he presumes, exceed 
the moderate sum of sixteen hundred After 
takmg these propositions into consideration, the 
Government lesolved— 


“ That a proper and substantial stone monument be 
erected at Gooty, over the remains of the late Major- 
General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart and K C B 

“ That ten caconies of land be allotted foi planting 
trees and sinking wells at the pubhc expense, round the 
spot at Putteecondah, where Sir Thomas Munro died 
“ That a choultry and tank be built at Gooty for the 
accommodation of travellers, to be called ‘ The Munro 
choultry and tank,’ suited in extent to the population of the 
place, and to the nature of the thoroughfare 

“ That an establishment of servants be maintained for 
the preservation of the tank and choultry, and for pro¬ 
viding traveUeis with water,—all at the pubhc expense ” 


The proposition of the collector to convert the 
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choultry into a charitable establishment was how 
ever rejected, upon the ground that it would be 
difficult to restrict the expenses, and that it might 
otherwise lead to abuses, whilst the offer of the 
Native inhabitants to erect the choultry by sub- 
Bcnption was also dedined, for reasoni which 
deserve to be given m the words of the Acting 
Governor himself 

‘ The benevolent, the dismtercsted the onoetenUtiouj, 
and modeat nature of Sir Thomas Munro,"»ays Mr Gneme, 

made him avoid any pereonal gmU6caUoo at the expense 
of others, and it should be the object of this Government 
to protect bis memory from any evil direct or reintHe, 
which the too eager eothuaiaam of bis admiren might pro- 
dace In this Ti^w, it appears to me objectionable that the 
choultry at Gooty should be erected by the subscriptions of 
Natives. If it were cotidned to the most opnlent among 
them It would be of little consequeDCV,—they can afford it, 
and they can judge for themselves and they may be sup- 
posed to be acUng voluntarily when they contribute but 
It is to be apprehended, that contributions mhy be ex 
acted by undue influence or control from many by whom 
they would be felt as an Incoovemence and thus to the 
irreparable calamity of the loss of a great beoefactor would 
be added the hardthip of an extra assessment 

** The inhabitants of the Ceded Districts should not only 
be declared relieved of the expense of budding it, but the 
collector should bo enjoined not to permit the levy of con 
nbutions for this purpose they should derive every beneflt, 
but be spared every inconvenience from erecting monu¬ 
ments which are to do honour to Sir Thomas Ifunro. 
There should be uo feeling ariang from it but nhat is 
unequivocally pleasurable ” 
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Instead of the distribution of alms, however, 
INIr. GKTine jwoposcd,—That a building, to be 
designated the jMumo College, should be elected 
not fai fiom the choultry, in winch should be 
maintained six piofessois, for the giatnitous in¬ 
struction of a ccitain number of youths of the 
Ceded Distiicts, in the Englisli, Sanscrit, Mah- 
ratta, Persian, Hindostanee, Teloogoo, and Ca¬ 
nal esc languages Such an institution,” he ob¬ 
serves, “^\lll sccuic a peipctual association of 
Sir Thomas iMnnro’s name and cliaiactor, with 
the sjstem of education of tlic Natives of this 
I’residcncy. uliicli vas intiodnccd by liimj wliilst 
the annual expense of the institution, falling slioit 
of tliree hundied and fifty pounds, could not pos¬ 
sibly be felt as a bin then upon the Company’s 
tieasiny. 

Judicious as this proposition was, it leceived 
the decided opposition of the Commandei-in- 
clnef, on the giound that it would occasion an 
unnecessaiy dram upon the Company’s finances. 
“ It cannot be supposed,” continued he, “ that 
the Couit of Diiectors, who did not feel it neces- 
saiy to giant even a tomb to their old and faith¬ 
ful servant, the late Sir Alexandei Campbell,^ 
who expned in their serince, however favourably 
they may legaid the memoiy of the late Go¬ 
vernor, shoidd approve of an expense so dispro¬ 
portionate to its object,—an expense not even 
attached to the memoiy of our sovereigns ” 


* Formerly Commander-in-chief 
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In like manner, one of the other tiro members 
of Council conceived, that such an establishment 
was not needed, the inhabitants of the Ceded 
Districts benefiting’ hke the mhabitants of other 
provinces, by tlie establishment of the Board for 
Pubhc Instrucbon , wlulst the third member sug¬ 
gested, * that a more correct estimate of the ex 
pense be prepared and the question then referred 
to the Court of Directors ” 

The proposition bemg thus opposed, the actmg 
Governor rehnquished it, but m a second mi 
nute ‘ he trusts that the Court of Directors to 
whom he proposes to refer the question wiH per 
ceive sufficient utihty in the proposed mstitu 
tion to warrant tJietr connecting with it thetr sense 
of the emment merits of Sir Tliomas Munro, re¬ 
marking at the same time that it would only be 
a supenor branch of the general system founded 
by that eminent individual, that it would be 
strongly promotive of its success, that its locahty 
at Gooty would be particularly appropriate, as 
the place m which the founder of the general 
system hes mterred, and as bemg situated m the 
distncts where his benevolence, lus justice, and 
his wisdom acquired for him the enviable appel¬ 
lation of * Father of the People, ”— It cannot,” 
adds the Acting Governor, ‘ be money misappro¬ 
priated to commemorate the virtues of such a 
man ” 

The melancholy intelligence of Sir Thomas 
Munro B death reached England the end of No- 
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vember, 1827 On the 28tli of that month, the 
Court of Diiectors recoided their feelings at the 
event in terms to the following eJBPect:— 

RESOLUTION OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, 

28th November, 1827 

Resolved unammously,—That this Court has learnt, 
'w'lth feelings of the deepest concern, the decease of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Munro, K C B , late Governor of 
Fort St George, and its regret is peculiarly excited by the 
lamented event havintr occurred at a moment when that 
distinguished officer was on the point of returning to his 
native land in the enjoyment of his well-earned honours, 
after a long and valuable life, which had been devoted to 
the interests of the Company and his countiy 

That this Court cannot fail to bear in mind the zeal and 
devotion manifested by Sir Thomas Munro, in retaining 
charge of the Government of Madras after he had inti¬ 
mated his wish to retire therefrom, at a period when 
the pobtical state of India rendered the discharge of the 
duties of that high and honourable station peculiarly ar¬ 
duous and important, and this Court desires to record this 
expression of its warmest regard for the memory of its late 
valuable servant, and to assure bis surviving family, that it 
deeply sympathizes in the gnef which so unexpected an 
event must have occasioned to them 

It must be admitted, that gratifying as the 
above lesolution may be to the feehngs of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s suivivmg relatives, his own 
lengthened and meritorious services had amply 
earned it; whilst somethmg like regret wiU be 
geneially experienced, when it is known, that to 
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the plan brought forward by Jlr Gneme, the 
Honourable Court refused its sanction 
The following are the terms in which that re¬ 
fusal was conveyed — 

‘ That, participating fully in the sentiment* expressed 
by the inhabitants of Madras at tbelr meeting on the 21rt 
July, 1837, and being dearous of proroodng the object 
they hare in view, the Court haTO outhonied bxDs to be 
drawn on them for the amount of the subscriptions re 
ceived from the Indian community for the purpose of 
erecting a statue to the memory of the late Sir Thomas 
Munro they have al*o cordially approved of the measures 
which the local govemment had resolved on to dohoooar 
to hi* memory m the Ceded DistncU hut, in considera¬ 
tion of the liberal encouragemeot which baa been given to 
the Board of Public lostrucdon and the benefit* which 
have resulted and may hereafter be expected to result, 
from their labours, they conwder it quite unnecessary to 
entertain the propotiticra for erecting a college, to be de¬ 
signated the * Munro College '' 


I take it for granted, that no person can have 
perused the extensive and unrestrained correspon¬ 
dence which has been interwoven into the prece 
ding Memoir, without attaining a tolerably just 
estimate of the pubhc and private character of 
Sir Thomas Munro Few mdividuals ever pos¬ 
sessed m a more remarkable degree, those rare 
quabbes of the mmd which muted with correct 
feeling, and a thorough knowledge of Iiuman 
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natuie, fit a man for high stations; and hence 
few have ever been better adapted to fill situa¬ 
tions, not of autlioiity alone, but of great and 
trying responsibibty. Endowed by natme with 
talents of the highest ordei ; possessed of a judg¬ 
ment singulaily clear and sound; calmly and 
resolutely brave ; full of foititude ; full of energy 
and decision; patient in inquiry, prompt in ac¬ 
tion ; cool and persevering amid difficulties and 
hmdiances; quick and seady in adapting his 
means to his ends; yet so sober-mmded as never 
to be taken by surprise. Sir Thomas Mumo 
seemed formed for a life of active enterprise: 
whdst the qualifications which are necessary to¬ 
wards using aright the mfluence winch active 
enteipnse can, for the most part, alone obtain, 
were, in his case, to the fuU as conspicuous as 
the spirit of enteipnse itself. Extremely tem¬ 
perate in ah. his habits; equally indisposed to 
give as to take offence; candid, open, manly in 
his bearing, over which neither jealousy nor pre¬ 
judice was permitted to exert the slightest con¬ 
trol, Sir Thomas Munro succeeded in securing 
the love and veneiation, not less than he com¬ 
manded the respect, of all aiound him. No man 
was more ready to acknowledge the meiits of 
others—no man was more free to denounce their 
enois; and whilst he was always prepared to 
forgive, where signs of repentance weie shown, 
he was equally disposed to admit his own mis¬ 
takes, should he chance to have committed them. 
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Such was Sir Thomas Hunro considered as 
a public man, well qualified to take a leadmg 
part on any stage, whereas if we cast our eyes 
towards tliat to which peculiar circuinstances 
restricted him, v, e shall discover, that India never 
produced a more able or devoted functionary 
He lived but to promote the pubhc good, 
whilst, in a thorough knowledge of the man 
ners, customs, mstitutions, wants and wishes of 
the Natives—in his endeavours to obtain their 
confidence—in the success which attended those 
endeavours—and in just conceptions of the mea¬ 
sures best calculated to contribute to their wel¬ 
fare few men have ever equalled—fewer still 
have ever surpassed him 
Though possessing and not unaware that he 
possessed, oil these great and shining quahties 
there was about Sir Thomas Munro a degree of 
modesty such as rarely attaches to men m pubhc 
life. So far from obtruding his own claims on 
the notice of his employers, it required something 
like positive exertion on thear part to drag into 
light not a few of his mentonous actions, 
whilst more than one instance might be record 
ed in which praise and honours were bestowed 
upon mdividuaJs who merely earned mto effect 
his suggestions. It has been already stated that 
if there was one disposition which, more than 
another Sir Thomas Munro held m sovereign 
contempt, it was that of exaggerating tlic raluc 
of particular services for the sake of obtaining 
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distinctions; and he rarely concealed Ins disgust 
as often as he saw the Government of a country 
prostitute its choicest prerogative by the promo¬ 
tion of pel sons undesennng of its notice; yet no 
man could moie justly appreciate unsought lio- 
nouis than he. He regaided them as the just 
lecompense of industry and talent; and he con¬ 
ceived that every government was as much bound 
to seek out and leward its meritorious servants, 
as the servants of the government were bound 
conscientiously to discharge their duty. 

Of the literary habits of this lemarkable man, so 
much notice has already been taken, that it appears 
scaicely necessary to advert to them here There 
was no subject withm the range of philosophy or 
science, no question connected with poetry or the 
belles lettres, m which he failed to take an inte¬ 
rest, and which he was not piepaied, to discuss; 
whilst the facihty with which he could pass from 
one to another was scarcely less suipiising than 
the degree of correct knowledge which he pos¬ 
sessed upon all For metaphysics alone he appears 
to have encouraged no' taste; inasmuch as he look¬ 
ed upon the different systems to be equally found¬ 
ed m conjecture, and equally ending in doubt; but 
he was a profound mathematician, an able chy- 
mist, a judicious speculator m pohtical economy, 
and a keen and successful student both of moral 
and natural philosophy His acquaintance with 
the Furopean languages, moreover, ancient as 
well as modem, was very extensive; whilst of 
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those in use tliroughout the there were, 

comparatively speaking few of which he knew 
not somethmg Persian lie wrote and spoke like 
a native, he was well versed in Arabic, Hin 
dostanee was perfectly familiar to him , and in 
Mnhratta, Canaresc, and other of the vernacular 
tongues, he could mamtam, with great exactness, 
either a correspondence or a conversation Of his 
English style, the reader has by this tune judged 
for himself, and I am mistaken if many professed 
authors ndll be found to be more completely 
masters of it. 

Notwithstanding these numerous accomphsh 
ments few governors of an Indian province have 
ever devoted their energies as he devoted bis, to the 
pubhc service There was no department of the 
state the chief proceedmgs of which he did not 
personally superintend and minutely watch there 
was no important question brought forward, con¬ 
cerning which he failed to record his written 
opinion and the quantity of records and other 
papers which he perused m consequence would 
surpass behef, but for the notes, in his own hand 
wntmg which remain From among these mi¬ 
nutes and notes, many nught be found, the pubh 
cation of which would do honour to the Court of 
Dmectors, whilst the opportumty of studying them 
would confer a lasting benefit upon both avil and 
mihtary servants of the East India Company 

In the private character of Sir Thomas Munro 
again, as a son. a brother, a fnend a husband and 
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a fatliei, we find nothing which does not demand 
our unqualified admiiation and respect Geneious 
and waim-heaited, utteily devoid of all selfishness, 
his career piesents hut a senes of noble actions; 
which began when he was a subaltern, very 
scantily piovided foi, and ended only with the 
close of life itself. For it was not to his more 
immediate connections only, that Sir Thomas 
Munro fieely extended his aid. He never heaid 
of a case of real distiess without making an effort 
to relieve it; and so quietly and unostentatiously 
was the effort made, that, to use the expressive 
language of Scriptme, “ his left hand knew not 
what his light hand did.” Of the extreme affec¬ 
tion, howevei, which he bore towards every 
branch of his family, suificient evidence has been 
advanced in the tone of his letters; yet such was 
the perfect command which he had learned to 
main tarn over himself, that even of his aimable 
feehngs he made no display On the contrary, it 
is remaiked of him that he seldom noticed either 
Lady Munioorhis childien,farthei than appealed 
absolutely necessaiy, provided there weie strangers 
by to watch the proceeding; though there was an 
expression in his eye, as often as it rested upon 
them, wluch no one acquainted with his real cha¬ 
racter could misunderstand. 

Sir Thomas Munro’s natural turn of mind was 
contemplative and grave: he thought much, and 
reflected deeply ; yet was he cheerful, and in the 
society of his more intimate friends, huraoious 
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and entertaining Among entire strangers, and in 
public meetings, more especaallj' after he came to 
the head of the ^Madras Groveminent, there iras 
a reserve about him which passed generally cur 
rent for moroseness or hauteur, yet no man could 
be more free fitim either disposition, as those who 
knew him best bear ready witness Of hispecu 
bar faculty of seeing mto the true characters of 
men, numerous proofs remain , one of the most 
generally known of which occurred in the case 
of Bishop Heber, whom, though they met but 
once, and that casually he depicted with the force 
of truth which has been felt and acknowledged 
wherever the lamented Prelates fame has ex¬ 
tended 

Nevertheless, Sir Thomas Mnnro was exceed 
ingly cautious how he spoke of others, espeoally 
if his judgment happened to be unfavourable 
In thiR case, a sense of pubhc duty alone ever 
urged him to speak out, because his own mind 
was too well regulated to take the smallest plea¬ 
sure in woundmg the feelings even of an enemy 

Though gifted with a constitution more than 
ordinarily vigorous Sir Thomas Munro spent not 
so many years m India without suffenng occasional 
attacks of illness These he always bore with the 
fortitude of which a remarkable specimen is given 
m his correspondence during the campaign of 
1799» and it is characteristic of the man, that he 
ujually bore them m solitude As soon as he per 
caved that a fit of mdisposibon was approachmg 
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he withdrew altogether from society, and sat in 
silence, with his elbows on Ins knees, and his head 
restmg on liis hands, till it passed away His 
gi’eat remedy, in cases of fever and other com¬ 
plaints pecuhar to the countiy, was abstmence; 
and his aveision to medicine was extreme. 

Sir Thomas Mmiio was brought up in the com¬ 
munion of the Scotch Episcopal Church, to which 
he continued smceiely and steadily attached to 
the day of his death. Of his eaily admiration 
of the poetical poitions of the Bible, somethmg 
has already been said ; but it is not to be imagin¬ 
ed that these were the only books m the Sacred 
Volume which he both read and admiied On 
the contrary, his acquaintance noth the inspired 
Writings was singularly mtimate, arising from a 
custom, which lie never omitted, though, like 
every other custom Connected with rehgion, it was 
practised with the stiictest privacy,—Sir Thomas 
Munro nevei peimitted a day to pass, without 
setting aside some portion of it to devotional 
exercises; and as the reading of the Sciiptures 
foimed a part of these, his knowledge of their 
contents was remarkably accurate The follow¬ 
ing rather ludicrous anecdote, illustrative of this 
fact, has been commumcated to me by a gentle¬ 
man who w^ present on the occasion 

It will be recollected, that in the yeai 1823, 
during the examination of Sii John Bradley 
ICing before the House of Commons, Sir John 
Newport, Mr Butterwoith, and others, weie- 
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and entertaining Among entire strangers, andm 
public meetings more especially after he came to 
the head of the Madras Government, there was 
a reserve about him which passed generally cur 
rent for moroseness or hauteur, yet no man could 
be more free from either disposition as those who 
knew him best bear ready witness Of his pecu¬ 
liar faculty of seemg into the true characters of 
men, numerous proofs remain , one of the most 
generally known of which occurred m the case 
of Bishop Heber, whom, though they met but 
once, and that casually he depicted with the force 
of truth which has been felt and acknowledged 
wherever the lamented Prelates fame has ex¬ 
tended 

Nevertheless, Sir Thomas Munro was exceed¬ 
ingly cautious how be spoke of others espeaally 
if his Judgment happened to be unfavourable. 
In this case, a sense of pubhc duty alone oer 
urged him to speak out, because his own min d 
was too well regulated to take the smallest plea¬ 
sure in woundmg the feelings even of an enemy 

Though gifted with a constitution more than 
ordmanly vigorous, Sir Thomas Munro spent not 
so many years in India without su5enng occasional 
attacks of illness These he always bore with the 
fortitude of which a remarkable specimen is given 
in his correspondence during the campaign of 
1799, and it is charactenstic of the man, that he 
usually bore them m solitude As soon as he per 
ceived that a fit of mdisposition was approaching 
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he "wathdrew altogetlier fiom society, and sat in 
silence, A\nth liis elbows on Ins knees, and bis head 
resting on his hands, till it ]iassed away. His 
great remedy, in cases of fevei and other com¬ 
plaints peculiar to tlie country, was abstinence; 
and his avcision to medicine was cxtieme 

Sir Thomas jMumo was hi ought up in the com¬ 
munion of the Scotch Episcopal Church, to which 
he continued sincerely and steadily attached to 
the day of his death. Of his early admiiation 
of the poetical poi lions of the Bible, something 
has already been said ; but it is not to be imagin¬ 
ed that these ivere the only books m the Sacied 
Volume which ho both lead and admired. On 
the conti'ary, his acquaintance with the inspired 
Wiitings was singularly intimate, aiising fiom a 
custom, whicll he nevei omitted, though, hke 
eveiy other custom connected with religion, it was 
practised with the stiictest privacy,—Sir Thomas 
Munro never peiraitted a day to pass, without 
setting aside some portion of it to devotional 
exercises; and as the reading of the Sciiptures 
foimed a part of these. Ins knowledge of their 
contents was remarkably accurate The follow- 
ing rather ludicrous anecdote, illustrative of thuTrS^' 
fact, has been communicated to me by a gentle¬ 
man who was present on the occasion 

It will be recollected, that in the year 1823, 
during the examination of Sir John Bradley 
King before the House of Commons, Sir John 
Newport, Ml Butterworth, and others, were 
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extremely annouB to pernse the verse m Holy 
Writ, which was supposed to form part of an 
Orangemans oath chiefly because it was assert¬ 
ed that mention was made in it of the JDivine 
command to root out the Amalekites, Sir John 
Bradley King refusing to satisfy the House m 
this particular, the anxiety to effect the discovery 
became more mtense The verse it was report¬ 
ed, was to be found in the Book of Joshua. Mr 
rjmmng suggested that probably it would not be 
found iere Air Butterworth also declared that 
he had examined the Book in question, but could 
not discover it Sir John Newport then quoted 
the chapter and verse. Air Butterworth retired 
to examine the verse agam, but returned with a 
report that the Amalekites were not mentioned 
m the verse quoted The debate, after a long 
discussion, turned off upon some other pomt and 
the important discovery was never made When 
these circuinstances were commumcated to Sir 
Thomas Alunro, who caused all the debates m 
Parliament to be regularly read to him, he smiled 
and, after makin g some humorous remarks on 
the conduct of the parties engaged m this fiiiit- 
less pursmt observed, that they might have saved 
themselves and the House much time and trou¬ 
ble if they had looked mto the 3d verse of the 
15th chapter of the Ist Book of SamueL 

But tliere are other and better proofs on re¬ 
cord, that to study tlie Bible was to Sir Thomas 
Alunro a pleasmg task His whole life, both in 
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public and piivate, 'was modelled upon the i ules 
laid down in the Gospel; and he is, aftei all, 
the most vitally leligious man, whose general 
behaviour coriesponds best wdtli the levcaled 
Wi\] of God 

Of the peisonal appeaiance of Sir Thomas 
IMiinro, a fe-w words will suflice to couA'-ey a suf¬ 
ficiently accuiate idea. In stature be was tall; 
of a spare but bony make; veiy upiight and 
soldiei-like in his cairiagc, and possessed of gieat 
muscular stiength Tlieie was an expiession of 
decision in the lines of Ins face, Avhich a sti anger 
might leadil)’- mistake for sternness; but his eje 
was blight and penetrating; and when he began 
to relax, good-humour and benevolence Avere 
remarkably displayed in Ins countenance When 
be s]^)oke, the Amice appeared to issue lather from 
one side of Ins mouth, and the looker-on might 
easily detect as often as a playful oi ludicious idea 
struck him, by a peculiar cuil in his upper, and a 
projection in Ins lower hp. Upon the whole, it 
may with truth be asserted, that his counte¬ 
nance was decidedly pleasing, whilst there Avas 
an mdesciibable something about his air, man¬ 
ner, and expiession, Avinch no one could behold 
Avithout respect. 

Such was Major-General Sir Thomas Munio, 
to whom the words of the poet may AAdth perfect 
justice be applied, that— 

“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again ” 
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I 

MAJOR MUNRO’S OPINION ON THE PARTITION 
OP MYSORE. 


10th June, 1799 

Most of the principal points respecting the division 
and settlement of Mysore having been already detei mined 
by his Lordship, it is now perhaps too late to give any 
opinion upon them 

The speedy restoration of peace and order, united with 
secunty, which his Lordship states as the first matter of 
.consideration, must necessarily foUow the complete posses¬ 
sion and division of the countiy amongst the allies Most 
of the principal forts have already surrendered , and if we 
may judge from the readiness with which Savendroog, 
Nundydroog, and many other places, were given up to 
Colonel Read, without any specific condition^, there seems 
to be little reason to apprehend that those which are still 
garrisoned by Tippoo’s troops will attempt to hold out 
The partition of the country, and the form of government, 
are the only objects which now require much deliberation , 
and, in making this partition, we have only to consult our 
own advantage and that of the Nizam,—for there is not the 
smallest nsk of opposition from any quarter The mili¬ 
tary power of Mysore is broken, and the remnant of it, 
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together with the mhabitanta of the country, have lieither 
the means, nor, m genen], the wiah to see the family of the 
late Sultan establubed m the government of any port of hi« 
domiDioDs. The people of Myaore are not to be regarded 
u a distinct nation, who nibmit with impatience to a 
foreign yoke, but as a part of a great people, who hare 
been sometune* consolidated into extensive kingdoms by 
conquests, and sometimes broken up by revolutions into 
petty states, imder rajahs and poligon, and who have been 
long accustomed to the government of stranger*. They 
have no national vpint or antipathies to stir them up 
to resistance, and they therefore behold a change of rulers 
with indifference No struggle was made in defence of 
their ancient pnncei against the Bel ways or Hyder and 
It cannot be expected that any should be made in favour 
of a Mohammedan government but recently establiihed, and 
which under the Sultao, was a system of violence and op. 
pretsion and a scene of blocdsbed probably never before 
equalled in India. The very means which he took to 
strengthen himself have focihtated the conquest of bis do- 
minloni for by removmg all great jagheerdars, by esta¬ 
blishing a regular ojmy end making every man dependent 
on himself alone, by paying them from bii treasury, 
when he fell with his capital there was not a man loft who 
had suffiaent influence to keep together a body of troops 
for any length of time and It was the consdoumess of this, 
as much as the hope of reward that compelled Cummer al 
Bin to make a ment of submission so soon after 

The Mahrattas are the only people who can be supposed 
hostile to a complete partition of the Mysore territones 
between the Company and the Nixom but they are so un 
equal to a contest with these two powers, or even with the 
Company alone that the cessioo of Anagoody, and some 
of the neighbouring distncls, which they have long coveted, 
would certainly induce them to remain qmet at least. 
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though they might not be peifectly satisfied. It may be 
argued, that our occupying Chitteldioog and Biddanore, 
and thus advancing all at once to their frontiers, would 
excite their jealousy; but they are jealous of us now, and 
will always be so as long as we aie able to meet them in the 
field Our abandoning our advantages will not extinguish 
their jealousy let them retain it; but let us, while we 
can, make ourselves so strong, that we shall have nothing 
to fear from it We shall be most hkely to enjoy peace 
when our euemies shall have no hope of gaimng any thing 
by making war upon us The power of the Mahrattas 
rising on the ruins of the Mogul empire, was for a period 
formidable not only to the Native governments, but also to 
that of the Company, but their comparative mihtary force, 
and the Company’s, have undeigone a very great change 
within the last twenty yeais Two, or perhaps three, 
armies might be sent into the field from the Carnatic alone, 
each of them capable of opposing the whole united force of 
the Mahrattas We have seived enough with them to 
know, that though their detachments can scour and plun¬ 
der a country with great rapidity, their main body does 
not move faster than ours, that they are accornpanied by 
a mere unwieldy bazaar, and that they are often obliged 
to halt for binjanes The devastation, in the end, dis¬ 
tresses them as much as us. they cannot take forts , they 
are hable to night attacks if they halt near them, they are 
obliged to fall back for provisions after laying waste the open 
country, and as they cannot prevent us from entering 
their own country without destroying it in the same man¬ 
ner , nor, if we have magazmes of gram at Chitteldroog, 
from taking every place they hold on this side of the 
Kistna, it cannot be beheved that any measures we may 
pursue respecting Mysore, would' tempt them to hazard a 
war in which they could gain nothing, but in which they 
would certainly be dnven beyond the Kistna 
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A« I am conrlDced tbat the Mahrattas Trill not dare to 
give ony interruption to the partition of the Mysore do- 
minions, excepting Anagondy, Sic. between the Company 
and the Nixam, I do not know a single argument against 
it, unless It may be thoaght that it would make the Nisam 
too powerful but this is an objection without much foun¬ 
dation for there can bo no doubt that the actual power of 
the Company will be increased in a much higher proper 
bon than the Nisam s, by the ocqmaOon of an equal share 
of territory and that consequently, his relative strength, 
with respect to them, will be rather diminished than aug 
mented. We may aasert, that the Nisam s army has not 
contributed so much as the Company s to the conquest of 
Mysore but be has done all that he coold his troops 
have done more than was expected and bad they done less 
still every principle of good fiuth demands that both par 
des should share ahke but if we only divide with him a 
part of the temtones of the late Sulton and set: up a 
pageant over the re^t to pay a British garrison in Sermga- 
patam and subsidise a large body of our4roops, he must 
see and feel that we have infnnged upon our engagements 
with him No poLdcal advantage can be gained by dragging 
the descendant of the Rajahs of livsore from his obscu¬ 
rity and placing bun on the musnud, unless we suppose it 
to bo one to divide only a part of the country m order 
that we may by exdadmg the Nisam extend our own lo- 
duence over the rest Had we found a pnnee in captivity 
who had once enjoyed power a proper regard for huma¬ 
nity and the supposed prejudices of the nabon m favour 
of one who had once been thdr sovereign, would no doubt 
have pleaded strongly for bis restorabon but no such mo- 
uve now calls upon us to invest the present Hajah, a boy 
of Bx years old, with royalty i for neither he nor his fa 
ther, nor his grandfather, ever exercised or knew what it 
was and long before the uiurpabon of Hydcr, the Ra- 
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jabs had been held as state pnsoneis by their Del ways oi 
ministers No attachment lemains towards the family 
among the natives, for it has been long despised and for¬ 
gotten, and there is perhaps none of them who would not 
prefer a strong permanent government like that of the 
Company, to one like that of the Rajah, which must ne¬ 
cessarily be composed of different interests,—must be 
Aveakened and perplexed by intrigue, and must carry Avith 
itself, like the double Governments of Oude and Tanjore, 
the desti uction of the resources of the country It may be 
argued, that as all great and sudden revolutions ought to 
be rendered as light as possible to the conquered people, 
by making as few alterations as may be consistent ivith their 
prosperity and oui own security, we ought to raise up 
again the ancient Hindoo Government But the inhabi¬ 
tants of Mysore would suffer no internal change from the 
country being in the hands of the Company instead of those 
of a Rajah Their laws and customs—their religion and 
their whole interior policy, would remain the same as be¬ 
fore , and the only difference would be, that, in one case, a 
few Europeans Avould administer the affairs of the countiy 
openly, and that, in the other, a Rajah and a few of his 
friends would be supported m splendour, while the Govern¬ 
ment would be secretly enthralled by an European resident 
The difference is so very trifling, that it could very little 
interest the great body of the people, Avhether they lived 
under the one or the other of these forms, but where the 
people themselves are so indifferent about the matter, for 
strangers to raise a child to sovereign power, whose ances¬ 
tors have been in prison about half a centuiy, would be a 
proceeding so altogether new in the transactions of the 
world, that we could scarcely hope that any man would 
believe that they were moved to it by compassion for fallen 
royalty, rather than by a wish of secunng to the Company 
a more general influence in Mysore than they could have 
otherwise obtained. 
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I doubt much If we ahould, after all, gmn greater pohti- 
cal advantage* by establiahmg a Rajah than would re¬ 
sult from a fair divifion of the country with the Nitam 
By a diTiiicm, the share that falls to us would come im 
mediately under our own managemenL "VVe should aacer 
tarn Its resources—we should know what we had to trust 
to—and we should be able to call them forth whenever 
any emergency required it And it Is also not impro¬ 
bable that the Niaam would consent to increase his subeidy 
By establishiog a Rajah, and keeping Senngapatam in 
our own hands, and a strong detachment In Mysore subsi¬ 
dised by him, we apparently get nd of some present ex 
penses but by leaving the administration to him, we re- 
mam in ignorance of the state of this country and at some 
future period when iC might be necessary to more our 
troops m this quarter to meet an enemy, we might find it 
impracticable, from his not being able to furnish the requi 
site supplies. It is true, we should in some measure have 
the remedy m our own bands, by our always being able to 
resume the country but why embarrass ourselves with a 
complicated scheme of government that may eventually 
force us to take such a step? There may be many good 
reasons for upholding this system with respect to the na¬ 
bobs of the Carnatic and some other alhee, who have long 
been habituated to the enjoyment of wealth at least, if not 
of power But why seek to extend it to the obscure de¬ 
scendant of a familj' almost forgotten without any sohd 
grounds either of sound policy or humanity ? On the 
whole, I am convinced, that not only the simplest but the 
wisest plan would be to admit the Nixam to an equal par 
titlon of all the territories which we do not give up to the 
Mabrattas. The method m which Mysore should be di 
vided and the government under which it should be placed, 
ore the only paints that appear to deserve much consider 
ndon for tlie mifitary of the late Saltan being entirely 
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broken, the surrender of the forts still garrisoned by his 
troops, and the tranquillity of the country, would instant¬ 
ly follow the promulgation of the partition 


11 . 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THE MANY NOTICES 

ON RECORD, OF THE VALUE OF MAJOR MUNRO’S 

SERVICES AS A COLLECTOR 

The Government of Fort St George, under date the 
9th October, 1800, informed the Court of Directors that 
the Company’s authoiity had been completely established 
in Canara and Soondah, by the activity and prudence of the 
Collector, Major Munio, whose “ success had enabled him, 
at an early period, to pursue his mqumes into the re- 
souices, administiation, and histoiy of these distncts,” and 
that the result of the researches of that able officer had 
been submitted to them, ‘‘ in one of the ablest reports 
(dated 30th May, 1800,) which had passed under their ob¬ 
servation That Major Munro had traced the govern¬ 
ment of those countries, from the wise and liberal pohey of 
the ancient Gentoo institutions, down to the tyrannical exac¬ 
tions of Hydei and Tippoo That in the former, the 
Collector had discovered, from the existence of authentic 
records, the foundations of that simple form of govern¬ 
ment which it was then mtended to reintroduce, (viz the 
proprietory right of land under fixed assessments,) and, 
in the latter, had exhibited those destructive changes 
which had undermined the wealth and population of once 
flourishing distncts That the levenue settled by Major 


* Printed m Appendix, No. 24, to Fifth Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons on India affairs, page 803 to 
814 , and highly spoken of by the Committee 
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Monro, for the year 1209 amounted to Sr Pags. 5,99775 
being an increase of about 03 per cent on the schedoles 
produced by lippo Sultan in 1792 

Extract of a ttevenue Letter to Fort St George, 
dated 24th Auguit, 1804. 

24. Wk derived great aatiafactioD from the peruaal of 
Major Munro a report of the 30th May, 1800 on the re 
•oorces, odmimitraOon, and hiatory of Canara and Soon- 
dth, and from the auhsequent report of the 9th Novem 
ber foUowmg When we consider that from an actual 
exaimnation of a number of ancient snnnuds and revenue 
account*, Major Munro ha* been able to aicertain the state 
of the revenues of the province under the Rajah of Bid 
danore, a* well a* under Hyder and Tippoo ilnd tbe cause 
of the decHne, and that enough of the ancaent documents 
remain to enable him to furnish a complete abstract of the 
land, during a period of four hundred years and that he 
ht* actually furnished from tbe most autbentlo materials 
a statement of tbe land rent of Canara and Soondah from 
1600 to 1799 wo are greatly surprised that Mr Place, 
in bis mmute of the 9th October, 1802, should have spoken 
of those statements a* merely hypothetical and recorded 
an opinion, that the pubhc revenue of the whole province of 
Canara amoonU to httle more than a tithe of the gross 
produce 

25 Under ti consideration of the destructive changes 
which ore said to have undermined the population of these 
once flounihing diitncls, and reflecting also on the conse 
quences of a recent increase upon the former assesaroent of 
the province of JIalobar without duo attention being had 
In proportioning that increase in an equitable roanner so 
a* to fall equally npon all, you will proceed with caution 
upon tbe reference which was made to yon in a preceding 
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despatch on the subject of Mi Place’s lemark, and not 
hazard any material increase in the present jumma of the 
province of Canaia, without being i\ell assured that the 
actual state of the produce of the countiy will warrant you 
in so doing By Major Munio’s letter of the 9th Novem¬ 
ber, 1800, we observe, that tlie revenue had been paid 
with a leadiness of which he had seen no example, not be¬ 
cause the inhabitants are more able than foi merly to pay 
their rents, but because they believe that their readiness 
in discharging them will not, under the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment, be regarded as a proof of wealth, or as an argument 
foi laying new impositions upon them ” We trust that no 
measure mil be adopted by you that may be hkely to lessen 
this confidence, and you will proceed with great caution in 
augmenting the present assessment, even should you en¬ 
tertain an opinion that it is dispropoitioned to the actual 
resources of the country, since we feel veiy much inclined 
to the opinions of the Revenue Boaid—“ That the revenue 
will improve, not by increasing the assessment, but by in- 
spinng confidence, that it will be moderately fixed ” 

From Major Munro’s repoit of the 9th November, 1800, 
weobseive, that the propnetory right in the lauds of Ca- 
nara had been derived from a very remote penod, and the 
existing knowledge and estimation of the value of those 
rights among the descendants of the onginal piopnetors, 
indicated the easy means of introducing a permanent system 
of revenue and judicature We likewise observe, that, 
previous to Hyder’s conquest, the districts were divided 
into small estates, which were considered the actual proper¬ 
ty of the holders, and assessed at a fixed moderate rate. 
When we consider the attachment of the proprietors to the 
lands of their ancestors, we recommend to your most seii- 
ous attention the observation contained in Major Munro’s 
report of the 9th November, 1800, respecting the impolicjr 
and injustice of placing a numbei of small estates under 
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the collecticm ooe head landlord, preparatory to the 
perpetual settlement It were best to adhere, as nearly as 
possible, to the divuioa which at present subsists to con¬ 
clude the settlement with the proprietors of small estates, 
and not to break in upon andent boundanes or land-marks, 
lest any attempt at innovation may be productive of dis¬ 
quietude and dismast especially as almost all the land in 
Camra is represented as pnvate property, derived from 
gift, or purchase, or descent, too remote to be traced 
where (according to Major Munro) “ there are more title 
deeds, and where the vahdity of those deeds have proba¬ 
bly stood more tnals than all the estates in EnglancL'' Of 
indi lands, however as are denominated nrkar lands, you 
win make such a division as may appear to be most con¬ 
venient 

Extract from a Eeport of the Board of Herenue at 
Fort St Geoige, 5th October 1806. 

The annual Jammabandy re p ort, with its accompa- 
nying general comparative statements of the revenues 
of the Ceded Distncts, for July, 1215, which we had the 
honour to lay before your Lordship in Council, with our 
address, under date the 14tb August last, will have afford 
ed satisfactory evidence of the improved resources of the 
prorinee,—of the growing conOdeoce of the mhabitanti,— 
and of the unrelaxing energy and successful result of the 
adnumstraboa of the pruxapsl collector 

114. We consider these remarks as applicable to the ju 
dldoos and considerate regard which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro has unlDtemiptedly evinced in advancing the re¬ 
venues of these distncts, ftom the reduced condition In 
which he found them, to their p r esen t state of comparative 
prosperity. In proportion only to the capability of the peo¬ 
ple and the capaaty of the country This is one of the 
most dehcate and difficult of the vanoui important duties 
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AMth ^^lllch a collectoi is entilisted , and in the present case, 
it lias been performed in a manner liiglil}’’ creditable to the 
collectoi, and cnliiely sntisfactoiy to us. Amidst the caie 
andc^eitions nccessar}' foi conducting and upholding such 
extensne collections, the assiduitjs ability, and success 
A\ith which Lieutenant-Colonel Munio has ]jiosecuted, and 
now ncail}' accomplished, the arduous duty of surveying 
and classifying the lands of so large a tract of teiiitor}'’, 
and assessing thereon a moderate and equitable money-rent, 
are cquall}’- entitled to public approbation In his expe¬ 
rience and intelligence mo had the best earnest foi the cor¬ 
rectness of this important undertaking; but the punctual 
and complete manner in mIiicIi the collections have foi 
several 3 ’ears been made, is the most convincing pi oof of its 
accuracy and model ation 

Extract from a Report of the Board of Revenue at Foit 
St. Geoige, 5th October, 1808 

These countries, valued at a gross annual jumma of 
canterroi pagodas 19,1S,758, or stai pagodas 16,51,465,* 
and, by a census made within these two last years, 
computed to contain 1,917,376 inhabitants, weie, in the 
month of October, 1800, confided to the executive ma¬ 
nagement of Lieutenant-Colonel (then Major) Thomas 
Munro, who, with the aid of foui subordinate collectors, 
acquitted himself of the trust ivitli eminent ability and 
success, fiom the date above-mentioned until the month of 
Octobei, 1807 

The judicious policy we rcraaiked, would not be too 
highly applauded, by which Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, 
fixing, in the first instance, on a moderate scale of jumma, 

* Though the value at which they were ceded was 16,51,465 
star pagodas, the first year’s jumma amounted only to J[ 0,06,543 
star pagodas 

VOL. II It 
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and increftamg it only aa the meani of the renter* and the 
capacity of the country enabled him lafely to do, advanced 
theie province* from the almost ultimate point of declension 
to which they bad been sunk by a weak and improvident 
Government, to the degree of comparative prosperity and 
promise in which they now remain 

The example we bcheved to be unparalleled in the re 
venue annals of this Presidency of so extensive a tract of 
territory with a body of inbubitant* little accustomed to 
passive submission and legitimate obedience to the ruling 
authority reduced from confuson to order and a mass of 
revenue, amounting to no less a sum than 119,90,419 star 
pagodas, being regularly and at length readily collected, 
with a remission on the whole of only 3415,28,22 pago¬ 
das, or 1 f 22d per cent 

Extract from a Eevenue Letter from Fort St George, dated 
12th February, 1806 

36 This considerable augmentation of produce having 
succeeded to three years of unfavonrable seasons, marked 
m a strong degree the care with which the resources of the 
Ceded Diitncts had been guarded and preeerved in the 
previous settlements formed under the iupenntcDdcoce of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro. We trust that the large eng 
mentation of revenue which you have denvod, combined 
with the improved condition of these valuable possetsiODB, 
will exhibit a proof, not less satisfactory than it is incon¬ 
trovertible, of the unexampled success of the pnndpal col 
lector in the execution of the arduous duties committed to 
hii chai^ and of the essential benefit which has been pro¬ 
duced to the public service by the indefatigable exertion 
of the xeal and talents of that valuable pubhc officer 
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Extract from a Revenue Letter to Foit St. George, dated 

21st Octobei, 1806 

19 It affords us much satisfaction to observe, that the able 
services of Lieutenant- Colonel Mum o have received 3 ^oui ap¬ 
probation You veie informed in the dispatch from this Go¬ 
vernment, dated the 11th Febi uar}^ 1806, that theievenue 
of the Ceded Distiicts had nearl}-^ attained the standard speci¬ 
fied in the schedule of the Treaty of H 3 'derabad, and that the 
augmentation of revenue had kept pace vith the progres- 
sne impiovement of the internal resources of the country 
We are at the same time aware, that it is natural tliat youi 
attention should be excited by the extraordinary proofs of 
comprehensive detail, vhich arc evinced in the repoits of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro , and it cannot be doubted that 
there are very few public officers who would be equal to 
the labours involved in so arduous a charge It could not 
be reasonably expected that, in the minute mode of assess¬ 
ment pursued b 3 ' the pnncipal collectoi, inequality in the 
rates of assessment should not occasionall 3 ’^ occui , but we 
have entire confidence, that by the vigilance and industry 
of the principal and of the sub-collectors, those inequalities 
will be gradually rectified, and the whole revenue be at 
length fixed on an equitable and defined basis , while it 
must be apparent, that the system which is pursued by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, is that which is best calculated 
to lead to such an accurate knowledge of the resources of 
the country, as it would be hopeless to expect without a 
vigorous personal investigation. 

117 This explanation of the state of affairs in the Ceded 
Districts will be the best encomium that can be conferred 
on the supenor merits of the pnncipal collector, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Munro, by whose persevenng exertions a 
country which, at the period of its transfer to the authority 
of the Rritish Government, was infested with every species 

R 2 
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of disorder and Irregtilarity, has been preserred in the 
enjoyment of almoit entire tranquillity, and haa been ad- 
Tanced with the atmort rapidity to a state of progresalTe 
prosperity and improrement. 

Extract from a Revenue Xietter from Fort St George, the 
21it October, 1807 

With all doe snbmission and deference to the senti- 
ments of your Honourable Court, we think it our doty to 
say, that we should have great satisfaction if the exertions 
which have been made by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro in 
the advancement of the pubhc service under mrcumstances 
of extreme difficulty and with a d^ree of snccess un 
equalled in the records of this, or probably of any other 
GoTemment, shonld receive a corresponding recompense in 
the approbadon of your Honourable Court. 

SCO Mr Petrie (the Acting Governor) reviewed the cer 
nces of XdeuteoanC Colonel Munro m the Ceded Dutncta, 
noticed the gradual angmentaUoo which he bad produced 
of the revenue from twelve and a half lacs to eighteen laa 
of star pagodas per annum, and the general amelioration 
and improvement of the manners and habits of the Ceded 
Districts, which hod kept pac» with the increase of re 
venue From disunited hordes of lawless plunderers and 
freebooters, they are now stated to be as far advanced in 
aviliiaUon snbnnsnon to the laws, and obedience to the 
magifctrates, os any of the subjects under this Government 
The revenues are collected with faahty ever y one seems 
satisfied with hii ntuation and the regret of the people is 
universal on the departure of the principal collector 

Extract from a Hevenuo Letter from Fort SL George, 
12tb August, 1814 

6. E VKH V wnting of Colonel Monro s is entitled to atten 
tlon. His vigorous and cotnprehensiTe nndentanding the 
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range which his mind takes through the whole science of 
political economy, the simplicity and clearness with which 
all his ideas are unfolded, his long and extensive expeii- 
ence, and his uniform success, rank him high as an autho¬ 
rity in all matters relating to the revenues of India Inde¬ 
pendently of the general inteiest excited by the cliaracter of 
Its author, his paper, dated the 15th of August, 1807, claims 
notice as containing the only project of a rayetwar perma¬ 
nent settlement To that paper your Honourable Court’s 
dispatch makes a maiked reference, and we accordingly 
feel ourselves at liberty to regard the project which it con¬ 
tains as the permanent settlement which your Honouiable 
Court would wish to introduce In speaking of the rayet¬ 
war system, we therefore beg, for the sake of accuracy, to 
be understood to mean the system recommended in Colonel 
Munro’s letter of the 15th August, 1807 

Extract from a Revenue Letter to Fort St, George, dated 
6th November, 1805. 

36 The reports of Colonel Munio now brought under 
our observation, afford new proof of his knowledge of the 
people, and the lands under his admimstiation, and of his 
ability and skill as a collector The mode of settling on 
the pait of Government immediately -with the individual 
cultivator of the soil for the land-rent, under the term of 
kulwar, appears to be more practised in that division of 
the Peninsula, where he presides, than we understand it to 
have been in any of the ancient possessions of the Com¬ 
pany. We see reason to be surprised at the industry 
which has earned the collector into a detail of no less than 
206,819 individual settlements of this nature, averaging 
only pagodas 65,62 each of annual rent 
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Extract from aRerenuo Letter to Fort St George, dated 
24th ApnJ, 1811 

We have pcruned the Survey Report of the Ceded Iha- 
tncts, drawn up by Lieutenant Colonel Thomat Munro 
with much intereet This document not only furnishes a 
new proof of tbe teal judgment, and talent which bare 
been so often displayed by that mentonous officer in onr 
service but it contams aome cunous stabsdcal information 
which it would not have been easy for a person of less cx 
penenco than Colonel Munro to have obtained 

20^ The measurement and assessment of the land seems 
to have been conducted with a just and eqnal attention to 
the interests of Government and the rayet indeed nothing 
could be a stronger tesbrnony in its favour than the con¬ 
curring facta of tbe large amount of the 6xed asaesament, 
and the universal satisfaction of tbe people who are to pay it 

S17 Tbe informatioa cootoined in tbe short paper com 
munreated by Colonel Munro to Mr Petne, and recorded 
along with the latter gentlemans minute, referred to in tbe 
hundredth paragraph of your subsequent letter of tbe 34th 
December, 1807 is peculiarly gratifying It cannot but 
be highly pleasing to us to learn that tbe distracbons 
which prevailed under the government of the Nixam no 
longec exist that the country is quiet, and that the inha 
bitanta are well affiected in hoe, that m districts which it 
is calculated will commumbu$ annut yield about aghteen 
laca of pagodas, It wjH not be necessary to call out a single 
sepoy to support the coUectiona. 

218 In such a state of tbinga, we hearbly approve of the 
suggesbons of Colonel Munro, which we are pleased to find 
were adopted by Mr Petne at that bme our Governor in 
council Innovabon, which never ought to be rashly re 
sorted to, would, in circumstances liko the present be altiv 
getherinexcusable 
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Of the respect and veneration in which he was held by 
the natives, an anecdote is related by Colonel Wilkes, in his 
Sketches of the South of India “ I will not deny myself 
the pleasure,” says Colonel Wilkes, “ of stating an inci¬ 
dent related to me by a respectable public servant of the 
government of Mysoie, who was sent in 1807 to assist in 
the adjustment of a disputed boundary between that terri¬ 
tory and the district in charge of the collector A violent 
dispute occurred in his presence between some villagers , 
and the party aggneved threatened to go to Anantpore, and 
complain to their father He perceived that Colonel 
Munro was meant, and found upon inquiry that he .was 
generally distinguished throughout the district by that 
appellation ” 

In 1808, after his return to England, Colonel Munro re¬ 
ceived the following letter, with a piece of plate of the value 
of five hundred pounds, which was presented to him by 
several civil seivants who had been employed under him in 
Canara and the Ceded Districts It was a silvei-gilt vase 
of an Etruscan form, decorated with Oiiental ornaments, 
and the plinth on which it stands is supported at each 
corner by elephants’ heads 

16th February, 1808 

DEAR SIR, 

We have all had the happiness of serving under 
you, either in the Ceded Distncts or Canara We admiie 
the generosity, the kindness, and the magnanimous equality 
of temper which, for eight years, we constantly experienced 
from you, amidst sickness, difficulties, and fatigue As 
public servants, we can bear witiTess to the justice, modera¬ 
tion, and ivisdom with which you have managed the im¬ 
portant provinces under your authority We know that 
the Ceded Distncts hold your name in veneration, and feel 
the keenest regiet at your departure As for ourselves, 
we attribute our success in life, in a great measure, to you. 
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*nd thinJc if we ore good public servant*, we have cliiefly 
learnt to be bo from your instruction and example We 
are at a loss how to express our feelings but wo requeet 
jour acceptance of a cup, which Mr Cochnme, your former 
deputy in the Ceded Biatncts, will have the honour to pre¬ 
sent to you 

Inscription on the piece of plate. 

To Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Munro, by Wflham 
Thackeray, G J Travers H. S Graime Alexander Head 
Peter Bruce, Frederick Gabagan William Chaplin, and 
John Bird, aa a mark of their respect and affection for his 
public and pnvate nrtoes witnessed by them in the course 
of their service under him dunng his administratioD of the 
proTLoces of Canara and tlie Dutncts ceded to the East 
India Company by his Highness the ^Tuam 

The subject represented on this vase ii copied from a 
drawing by Tbomaa Paniol, H A of a bas-rehef of great 
antiquity sculptured in the excavated mountains of FUIora 


I subjom a letter addressed to Colonel Munro juat before 
be quitted India, by Ixird Wm Bentinck It speaks for 
itself 

Fort St. George, July SO, 1807 

UY DEAB SIB, 

I concerned to aay that 1 have no good excuse 
to offer for having so long delayed the acknowledgment of 
both your letters. In truth the amval of the Governor 
General, and bis protracted stay has deranged the ordinary 
course of business, and ha* been the cause of a great mass 
of pnvate and public papers being put off for future con- 
luleration 1 trust I need not take any paint to convince 
you of the sincere concern which I hare felt at your 
intended departure. I say to you now, what I Bboll re 
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commend may be stated in the most public manner, that 
the thanks of this Go\ernment are, in an especial mannei, 
due to you for the distinguished and important services 
which you have been performing for the East India Com¬ 
pany for so many years These have been no ordinary 
revenue duties, on the contrary, the most difficult work 
that can be assigned to man has been most successfully 
accomplished by you You have lestored the extensive 
provinces committed to your charge, long infested by every 
species of disorder and calamity, private and public, to a 
state of prosperity, and have made them a most valuable 
acquisition to your country It is a consolation to know 
that the most impoitant part of the revenue arrangement, 
the survey, which could scarcely have been executed under 
any other superintendence, has been completed before 
your departure This will make the road, in respect to 
the revenues, easy for your successors, But I fear that, in 
provinces not long since so very much disturbed, a con¬ 
tinuance of the same good policy will be indispensable It 
IS to youi advice that I must lefer for detei mining by what 
arrangement these districts shall be hereafter managed, 
—whether by a principal and suboidinate collectors, or by 
two or three separate zillah collectors. The /illahs are the 
cheapest and most convenient mode Are the servants at 
present there equal to the charge? The piesent arrange¬ 
ment was always, according to my judgment, the most 
eligible. A pnncipal collector partaking of the confidence 
of Government, is more particularly necessary as your suc¬ 
cessor It may be expected that the absence of your 
authority and arrangement must be attended with some 
injurious effects These efibcts may grow into senous con¬ 
sequences, if there is not immediately established an able 
and efficient superintendence It had occurred to me that 
Ml Thackeiay might be inchned, and would be the most 
proper person, from vanous considerations, to succeed you. 
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in case the satne arrsngement as noT» ohtains should b© conti 
nued I om dearous, in the first inttaoce to recore your 
sentiments upon this subject- My great and anxious object 
is to preserve to the Ceded Districts ns far as possible, a 
contmuance of the same system, in all Us parts and 
branches, by which such vast pubbe benefits have been ob¬ 
tained. I remain, mj dear Sir, 

With great respect and esteem, 

Tout obedient servnnt, 

W Bbntinck 


III 

MIB0BLLANBOO8 iIRMOBANDA BY COLONEL UUNEO 

In the formation of a govenunent for India we arc not 
left to mere theory we have not to create a new system 
the present one has existed long enough to show ns how 
far it II calculated to answer the purposes for which it was 
intended, and to enable us to judge with tolerable precision 
what are its advantages and its defects. The arrangements 
onginally formed for the management of a few factories 
have gradually without any preconcerted plan, but follow¬ 
ing the change of arcurostances, been enlarged and orga 
Diied into a system fitted for the administration of an 
extensive empire. The nnxtiu^ of commercial and pob 
deal principles in which it is founded, however contrary 
tu nil speculative notions of government, ham not been 
found unfavourable to its practical operations. The com- 
mcraal spnt which pervades its constitution, by introduang 
bobita of regularity perseverance and method info every 
department, civil and military has enabled it dunng many 
long and arduous contests sometimes for existence, some 
tiroes for domimoo, to support reverses and overcome difii 
cidties, which, under any other form of government, would 
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perhaps liavc been impossible But it must be confessed 
that this commcicial spirit has also fiequently interposed 
delay ivhere vigour and decision were necessary, and em- 
bariassed the execution of the most important enterpnses 
But the system, on the whole, with whatever defects may 
adheie to it, calls rather for amendment than fundamental 
chansre 

O 

The India Board, as it is now constituted, does not 
appear to requiie any mateiial alteration. It would be 
desirable that the President should hold Ins office for a 
fixed period, and as much longer as might be thought ex¬ 
pedient, and not be renewable on every change of ministiy, 
but this would, I fear^ be incompatible with the nature of 
our goveinment The power which he possesses of send¬ 
ing orders to the governments of India for the foimation 
of alliances, and for making peace or declaring wai, and of 
altenng all dispatches fiom the Court of Directors, when 
not purely commercial, invest him with authonty amply 
sufficient foi the due control of the impoitant affairs con¬ 
fided to his management It might be proper to authorize 
him to originate dispatches on any matter whatever, when 
the Court of Directors either declined doing so, or delayed 
it beyond a specific time The exercise of this authority 
would occasionally be required, particularly in restraining 
the local governments from enacting fundamental laivs, 
where the subject merely demanded temporary regulation 
No regulation ought to be adopted as a part of the con¬ 
stitutional law of India, until it has received the sanction 
of the India Board 

Ceylon, and the conquered European settlements to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, with the exception 
perhaps of the islands of Mauntius and Bourbon, are so 
intimately connected with India, that they ought to be 
placed under the Governor-General and the Board of 
Commissioners 
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IV 

ON BBNARES HOUSE-TAJ:, 

8th May, 1812* 

Ip the hou*e-tax introduced at Benares did not exist 
under the Native Government, it ought to be relinquished 
end it would perhaps be advisable that no direct tax of any 
kind should ever be imposed unless it has been sanctioned 
at some former period by the customs of the country It 
is not likely that any thing will bo lost by attendiog to this 
rule for the natives of India are too intelbgent and acute 
to overlook any sources from whence the pubhc rerenne 
could with propriety be increased and wherever they ap¬ 
pear to have neglected the establishment of a productive 
tax it will probably be foand on examinaboD to have pro¬ 
ceeded from attcndoo to the prejudices of caste or religion 

It does not follow therefore, that even though the house 
tax should have been unknown at Benares, it did not form 
an article of rerenue throughout the provinces of Bengal 
and Behar under their oative mien. It is scarcely credible 
that a tax which extends at this day to most of the Com 
pany a other possessioni, and to the dominion of the 
Nixam and the Mahrattas, should have been excluded from 
Bengal. 

It may be questioned, however, whether a tax like that 
of Benares on the rents of bouses, ever prevailed in India 
The tax which is levied in the Deccan and the Camadc is 
of a different nature It is not regulated by the rents for 
houses, and shops are hardly ever rated It is in some 
cases colled the ground rent of the houses, in others the 
oqmvalent of a certain number of days' labour and m 
others of a certain proportion of Income But though not 
rqpilated by any fixed standard, it is In general so low as 
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to be easily paid, and so comprehensive as to be consider¬ 
ably productive It extends, with a few exceptions, to all 
towns and villages, and every part of the country It is 
paid by labourers, mechanics, manufactuiers, and mer¬ 
chants The rate to labourers is usually from two anas to 
one rupee. To mechanics it is nearly the same To ma¬ 
nufacturers, shop-keepeis, and met chants, it nses accoiding 
to their estimated income, and most of those classes, besides 
the house-tax, usually pay a licence, oi piofessional tax 

The introduction of a tax should always be preceded by 
a careful investigation, to ascertain whether or not it was 
levied under the former government, whether it was abo¬ 
lished, and for what cause , or whether it fell giadually into 
disuse, and how long it has been discontinued Should it 
appear upon full inquir}^, that the house-tax now establish¬ 
ed at Benares, was not levied under the Native ruleis, our 
Government ought not to insist on enforcing a measuie so 
unpopular 

When the state of the public resources calls foi an in¬ 
crease of revenue in India, it will be better to seek that 
increase in the revival of old, than in the adoption of new 
ones, and upon this principle it might be advisable to 
examine whether a house-tax similar to that now existing 
in the South of India has not foimerly been a branch of 
revenue in Bengal, and to consider, in that case, whether it 
might not be again introduced without being burthensome 
to the people 

In ordei to make it be bttle felt, and at the same time be 
productive, it should be rendered as general as possible, 
exempting, however, all such persons and places as formerly 
enjoyed that privilege, and rating the manufacturers 
and mei chants by a low scale, to be raised hereafter as 
experience'might dictate 
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V 

UBMOBANDA, DATED 1812-13 

There can be no doubt that a inrplui revenue (in India) 
will graduallv anse, and that it may m part be remitted to 
Europe without injury to India A continual dram will 
not ruin a country whoae continual rurplus produce ii 
greater than that drain. 

It 18 our political power, acquired by the Company^i 
arms, that haa made the trade to India what it {$ without 
that power It would have been kept within narrow bounds 
by the jealousy and eiactiona of the Native Pnnce*, and 
by some such aa Tippoo could have been prohibited al 
tc^tber - 

All corporations are inimical to the natnral ngbts of 
Bntish subject*. The com laws favour tbe landed in- 
tereat at the expense of tbe pubbc. Tbe laws against tbe 
export of wool and maoy others, ore of the same nature 
But none are perhaps more adverse to the interests of the 
nation than those by which West Indian commodities are 
protected and enhanced in puce It would be better for 
the community that tbe West India planter should be 
permitted to export his produce to all conntnes, and that 
the duties on Indian sugars should bo lowered The gain 
to tbe nadoD would be more than equivalent to that of the 
West India planters. Their profits would be reduced but 
not so low as to disable them from continuing their trade 

Tbe Company, it is aaid have exported woollens to the 
value of n million annually at a loss of fifty thousand 
pounds and their opponents aay, Why carry on a losiag 
trade? But it is not a losing trade to the nation, though 
it IB to the Company, If it increase the gain of the manu¬ 
facturers. 
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A rude ignorant people relinquish their superstitions 
A\ithout much difiicult}', in exchange for the religion of 
other nations, Avhilst a ciMlized one prcscr\es them with 
most persc\ering ob^stinacy. The Tin ks of Europe ha\e 
attained a con'^idernblc dcgice of civilization, hut their 
intercourse with the Chnstinn powers has not abated tlieir 
faith in all the wild Msions of then prophets The change, 
if ever It is e/lectcd, will be extremely slow’, and will not 
even begin until, by the improvement of the country, India 
shall abound in a middling class of wealthy men, sccuie in 
the possession of their jiropcrt}, and haiing leisure to study 
our best authors translated into the \arious languages of 

the country - 

It IS a mistaken notion, that the growers of cotton make, 
in their own family, their‘light clothing they get it 
from the weaver and merchant, and tliey have a desire for 
the produce and manufactures of Euiope, piovided they 
are suitable to the purposes for which they intend them, are 
equally good and cheajior, and they can afford to pay for 

them - 

Upon the claims in the India Bill of 1813, which pro¬ 
vides that, after establishing a guarantee fund of twelve 
millions sterling, the excess of territorial revenue paid into 
the Exchequer is to go, in the proportion of five-sixths, to 
the public, and one-sixth to the Company, he remarks, 
“ This IS converting India into a rack-rent estate for 

England ” - 

Every great state must have the means of laising ex¬ 
traordinary taxes in time of war If it has not, it can only 
meet its expenses by reductions in peace , a resource which 
must soon fail, as it cannot, without danger, be earned be¬ 
yond a certain limit 

This principle ought to be kept in view in all revenue mea¬ 
sures, and ought to be fully explained to the inhabitants 
Mihtary allowances, both to European and Native officers, 
ought to be regulated on the pnnciple of holding out in- 
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creosiDg advanUgea at eveiy progretsive step, and the 
meana of realising a compotency after a certain period of 
eemce but under no government mil the pubhc resonrcea 
be adequate to this object, if the alloiranceB to the inferior 
ranks of the army are too high 

A subaltern upon half-battn may lire not only without 
distress, but comfortably, in any part of India. It is not 
necessary that be should do more. It is even better that be 
ihonld feel diScidty occasionally but it is a bad training 
for an officer to place bim in a situation where he tball always 
bo at his eaae and scarcely ever feel the necessity of practis¬ 
ing economy 

The best remedy to all suits respecting boundaries, 
village accounts, and exactions, is a well-organixed re¬ 
venue system, which checks in a great degree these dis¬ 
orders in their ongrn and when they do ante furniihes at 
once a clear document for settling them An independent 
spint amongst the rayets themselves is, however the most 
sure defence against exaction This spint can only exist 
when the rayets are os in Canara, acloal propnetors, not 
mere cultivators of the soil Sneb a body of men will not 
iubmit to exacUoQ from any aulbonty less than that of the 
Government itself Th^ will resist it and, by so doing 
guard more effectually their own ngbts than can be done 
by all our judicial and revenue regulations umted It is 
evident, therefore that the more widely landed property 
18 diffused, the more numerous the r.lnM of loiall propnetors 
holding of no despot lemindors, of no supenor but the 
Crown the more will this spint of independence spread 
among the people and the greater will bo the number 
whom It will protect from extortion and every kind of op- 
pressioo. But landed property can never onse under n 
system which leaves no landlords rent If we wish to see 
landed property and all its good effects we must reduce 
the assessment of the greater port of the provinces under 
the "Madras GovemmenL 
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Under tlie 7illah judge there should be a certain pro¬ 
portion of Native judges, one to each teshildun or two 
vhere the teshildari vas large. The Native judge should 
hold his court in the same town nith the amildar's cutcherry, 
for the convenience of receiving the aid of that mafnstrate 
in assembling punchaycts, &c 

The separation of power has cci tainly lowered the Eu¬ 
ropean character. It has alread}’^, perhaps in some degree, 
created, and will continue to spread gradually among the 
Natnes, a spirit of independence, but spiinging less from 
confidence in themselves, than fiom an abated respect for 
the British Government If we wish, in order to remove 
their prejudices, to communicate to them more of the 
Euiopean charactei in their habits and opinions; if we 
are desirous of raising in their minds that proper indepen¬ 
dence which results from living undei a well-regulated Go¬ 
vernment, and of rendering them fit to take a share in it, 
and even at some future penod to govern themselves, we 
have not, I fear, taken the steps most likely to conduct us 
to this object The independence which our institutions 
create is more likely to lead to discontent and disturbances, 
than to a ]ust estimate of the advantages which may be 
enjoyed under them, or to any anxiety for their preservation 
or improvement While we are endeavouring to diffuse 
European knowledge among the Hindoos, and ]ust notions 
of the benefits of good government, we must be cautious 
that we do not, by too great a division of power, weaken 
their leverence for our authority, and encourage them to 
resist It We must keep them so far united, as may enable 
us to maintain our dominions unshaken to distant ages, or 
at least until the time shall arrive when the Hindoos have 
acquired sufficient knowledge and energy of character to 
govern themselves 


VOL ir s 
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The mam evil of our ayitom is the degraded state in whidi 
we bold the NatiTe*. We suppose them to be superstitious, 
ignorant, prone to falsehood, and corrupt In our well 
meanmg seal for thor welfare, we shudder at the idea of 
committing to men so depraved, any share in the adminis¬ 
tration of thar own country We neVer cotiwder that 
their superstition has bttle or no inflneuce on thor public 
conduct that individuals, and even whole nations, the 
most superstitious and credulous in supernatural concerns, 
may be as wary and sceptical in the a^airs of the world, as 
any philosopher desire. We exclude them fiom every 
situation of trust and emolument we confine them to the 
lowest offices, with scarcely a bare snbsistence, and even 
these ore left m their hands from necessity because Euro¬ 
peans are utterly incapable of filbng them. We treat them 
as an inferior race of beaogs. Men who under a Native 
gorernment, might have held the first dignities of the state, 
who, but for us, might have been governors of provinces, 
are regarded as little better than menial servants, are often 
no better paid and scarcely permitted to nt in our presence. 
We reduce them to this abject state, and then we look down 
upon them with as men unworthy of high statiou 

Under most of the Mohammedan pnaecs of India, the 
Hindoos were eligible to all the cunl offices of government 
■and they frequently possessed a more important share in 
them than their coaquerora. 

In the Ceded Ulstnets (Madras) reckoning only one 
toti and one talliar to each village, there are from twelve to 
fifteen thousand. If these are what are called Faikes in 
Bengal, the number in the three provinces of Bengal 
Behar, and Onssa, could not have been less than one hun¬ 
dred thousand, who, with tba^faIniUe^ were atone sweep, 
by a regulation profesting to establish landed property 
bereft of their little patrimonial estates, which their ances¬ 
tors had held for ages. 
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The usage of the country, or common law of the Hindoos, 
is very different from the written law, which is in a great 
measure obsolete among themselves Before the inti educ¬ 
tion of a new code, we ought to have employed men pro¬ 
perly qualified to collect all that could be found of usage 
or Hindoo common law Many of the lules would have 
appeared tnfling and absurd, and even contradictory , but 
from the whole a system might have been formed much 
better adapted to the genius and condition of the people, 
than our theoretical code 


Is the effect then of our boasted laws to be ultimately 
merely that of maintaining tranquilbty, and keeping the 
inhabitants in such a state of abasement, that not one of 
them shall ever be fit to be intrusted with authority ^ If 
ever it was the object of the most anxious sobcitude of 
Government to dispense with their services, except in mat¬ 
ters of detail,” It IS high time that a policy so degiading 
to our subjects, and so dangerous to ourselves, should be 
abandoned, and a more liberal one adopted It is the 
policy of the British Government to improve the character 
of its subjects , and this cannot better be done than by 
raising them in their own estimation, bj^ employing them in 
situations both of trust and authority 

There are many reasons why the civil government of 
India should have a greater control over the military 
power, than in other foreign dependencies of Great Bri¬ 
tain In all of these, the mihtary force is too inconsider¬ 
able, and too closely connected with the Mother Country, 
to attempt any thing against her, and in most of them the 
civil government is strengthened by the weight and in¬ 
fluence of the colonial assemblies But in India, Govern¬ 
ment has nothing to support it but its own character, and 
the authority with which it is invested It has no great 

S 2 
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nvil soaetlci to come forward to itj aid in the time of 
dlfflcultj The chief strength of the array is composed of 
Natives and even of the European soldiery the greater 
part have no demre to leave the country It li evident 
that the anthonly of Government over such an army 
ouglit to be maintained by every means not incompatible 
with the respect due to the Commander io-chief, and that 
the supreme militar y power should be vested m the Gover 
nor m Councfl. 

After the Commander iondiief, there is no officer it is of 
so much importance to uphold as that of the r^mental 
commanding officer of the Native corps for on the respect 
which he can maintam rests the snbordlnatjon of the Na¬ 
tive array, and the very existence of our dominion m India 
The anthonty he once possessed has, with the new of 
checking abuses, been so ranch divided that there is too 
little left any where to command respect Fart of his for 
mer power should be restored tohim and he should receive 
mch allowances as will enable him to make an appearance 
suitable to bis rank, In the eyes of the Natives and of the 
Enropean officers. 

Whatever plans may be adopted for accelerating pro¬ 
motion among the European officers, it ought to be accom 
paniod by one for improving the condition of the Native 
officers and no room should be left for them to feel, that 
In every arrangement for the im p rorement of the army, 
thdr Interesta are neglected 

1814-15 Ihe people will often object to paying n tax 
expressly for the police of their own town wbfle they will 
make none to paying a much greater increase on houses, 
lands, or any eitsblUhed tax though not intended for 
thor protection Government should adopt the tax most 
agreeable to the people, not that which appears most 
reasonable to us. 
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No iiiodificilion can innkL* tlu* Molmninicdan ciinnnal 
law pood for any thinp it ouplit to be abolished, and our 
own substituted. I'oi wlioin is this law ])roser\od i Tlierc 
js nol one Molnninudan to twenty Hindoos, nor was the 
law c\er administered woi'-otb.m nnionp that small portion. 

The .d)solutc jiowor of dismissal at discretion is the only 
foundation of an eflicient police withoul it there can be 
no cnerg\ or /c.d, and all lopuhitions will be useless 

In 1812, a judge, or the ludpcs, of a proMiicial court 
li’iMiip, Ill a lleporl, said that the iMohamiiicd.ui law, 
with all It*; modilluitioiis, was not fiuitable to the state 
of India, and that trial b}’ ■juiy might be introduced easily 
and with great benelit, Sir Tlionias, then Colonel iMuiiio, 
remarks, at the d ite of this frapment—“ There tan be no 
doubt that a Natno piry would find the facts niucli better 
than ail} European judge.” 

Corpond punishment should be restrained within the 
narrowest limits Public ofUccrs are loo apt to inflict it, 
and when, as soiiictinics liajipciis, it appears that there was 
no ground for the punishinciit, no compcnsalioii can be 
made A fine is pieferable, and can be retiiined 

Upon a proposition to make persons compounding theft 
guilty of a misdemeanour, he remarks—“ This is much 
too severe. Before we punish for compromising theft, w'e 
ought to take mcasuies to sccuie the speedy recovery of 
stolen property, and its return to the ownei If we can¬ 
not inspire the people with some hope of recovering their 
property through the operation of oui measures, w'e ought 
not to expect that they are to take none themselves for 
this purpose 

“ Magisti ates who are chiefly engaged in the investigation 
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of tbefu and robbone* are apt to loae their temper—to 
proceed as if the whole populadon condsted only of thiere* 
and receiven and for the correction of a partial and con¬ 
tingent evil, to propose remedies inflicting a lasting incon 
Tenlence on the community in general, by making every 
member liable to penalties and on some classes in particu¬ 
lar by reitnctiona in the exercise of their trades. The 
enl of theft and robbery, aAer all. Is not so great os a 
magutrate with his head full of stolen property, is apt to 
bebeve. If we consider the facOitj given to theft, by the 
unguarded manner in which property is usually kept, and 
in which goods are earned through the country, and the 
encouragement given to robbery by the weakness of the 
Native Governments, we shall not find that these enmes 
prevail to a greater extent in thu country, (Indu,) than 
under elmilar drcumstances they would have done in our 
own. A sealoui magistrate thinks nothing of subjecting 
the whole inhabitants of a village to a land of police mar 
till law, and of making a oonaiderable portion of them 
neglect, in some degree, their own occupations, in order to 
keep constant watch against thieves and banditti, merely 
because it is possible that a theft might be committed in 
the course of the year 

Upon a clause in a rcguladon, which subjects propne- 
tors, landholders &c. to floe, imprisonment, and forfeiture 
of estate, if guilty of harbounog, feeding, or assisting ban¬ 
ditti, bo remarks,— ‘ Where md is given yrom fear^ which 
it often IS, no pumshment should be Inflicted. The robber 
is often much more able to punish the person who refuses 
him aid, than the Gor>er7mejU to protect him ® 

The foUowmg remark is made on the fact, that an ap¬ 
peal from the Sudder Court hes to the Sung m Council 
—“ This was ordered, I believe, when the Governor was at 
the bead of the Sudder Court nnd it ought not to pua 
him if It does it is no Goveniroent The Government 
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I 

has the power to leveise wrong decisions and i I’ules^ 
or It may be involved in the work of suppres commo¬ 
tions laised by the execution of orders of y 
Ignorant.” ' 

In 1815, a magistrate of Ganaia stated, n 

Repoits,—“ Unfounded accusations of the atrocious 

, , „ bcent people 

cnmes have been the cause oi so many inn( ^ * 

, , 7 ^ j ^ 1 7 lous confiiie- 

havine: been subiected to a Ions and isnomin'" , 

« TT . o niL r. 1 Inel Munro, 

ment Upon this Sir ihomas, then Colo 

lemarks—“ This most intolerable of all evils^ ar^es rom 
„ , , „ an European 

our system, from bringing every man before 

magistrate, who knows little of the people, o^ ^ 

ousht to believe or reiect, instead of assign ° 

1 j c .XX. 1 ° much bet- 

the duty of investigation to natives, who are s 

ter qualified to appreciate evidence. Were ° commit 

only upon the report of a juiy of Natives, muf opP>^®ssion 

would be obviated, and much time saved ” 


1820-21 —The Mohammedan law in cnmin/^ cases nevei 
having been geneially diffused, should be and 


the English substituted 


There is nothing we ought tu avoid so J 

precipitancy in committing the faith of Govern 
manent measures of which we cannot possibF ® 

consequences, and which may often be quitt 

our expectations AVe ought always to keep o|^^^ ^ ^ 

j? . .1 j X 1 ourselves in 

tor correcting oui mistakes, and never to bind ^ 

such a way, by hasty regulations, as to rei 

jusPce, once committed, permanent 


The difficulty ivhich the Bengal collector/ .I'^^ges 

find in answering Lord WeUesley’s querif^^ procee s 

, „ » 7 ints being no 

chieily from the cuinums or village accounta , ° . 

1 ^ „ ^ 77 . bthing of the 

longer Government officers 1 hey can say n( 
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resource*, of the population, or of the cultivation of the 
country They cannot ascertxun even the number of vfl 
lager* or thar true proprietor*. On every subject their 
aniwen are vague. They are reduced to guets, and ac- 
lawwledgo that they have no data from whence to form a 
judgment One conceive*, another la convinced, another 
IS given to understand, and another a* far a* be u able to 
learn- 

The potaili and curnoms of every village aa pohtical 
instnimeota holding together the intenui] frame, are of 
the highest use to GrovernmenL They are immortal but 
the zemindar non command no reapetL His property divid¬ 
ing and paatmg away, prevent* bu acquiring permanent 
influence. Government lose* the service* of the potail and 
curnum, and get* none from the zemindar 

1833 —The rue of the cbaracter of the natives u to be 
efleeted by means of the higher classes in the jndicial and 
rerenue department by collectors and rrrenae board 
cutcheme* by consultatioo on taxatJoo with them, and 
with the principal rayeta and raerchanl* by a system ad 
milling a r^ular reduction of taxation in peace, and in¬ 
crease in time of war by showing the reason of it, and 
gaming their confidence, so that they may pay willingly 
in war, from the certainty that reduction will follow in 
peace. 

Let each Presidency pursue the course best calculated to 
promote improvement in its own temlory Do not sup¬ 
pose that one way wiD answer for all, and that Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay,—place* a thousand miles from wn-h 
other,—must be in every thing so much alike, as to require 
exactly the same rules of internal administration on every 
point Let each Presidency act for itself By this means, 
a Bpint of emulation will be kept alive, and eacb may bor 
row from the other every improvement which may be suited 
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to the circuuistances of its own provinces. If there is only 
one S 3 fstein, and if one Presidency is to be the model of the 
rest, It will have no other standard to compare its own 
with , and when it falls into vices, it will, instead of cor¬ 
recting it by the example of others, communicate it to 
them 

Our Adawlut courts in the several provinces act like so 
many steam-engines, breaking the great estates into small 
ones, and the small ones into dust 

The introduction of regular troops into all the countnes 
of India lately occupied by the numerous iriegular armies 
of the Native princes, operates, like the first estabhshment 
of the steam-engine, in throwing a great body of men out 
of employment, because it performs with a few what before 
was the Avork of many. It occasions very severe and 
extreme distress, as well as disaffection, by depnving at 
once a large body of mihtary men of the means of subsist¬ 
ence The evil to the common sort may be temporary; 
but to all the better, and particularly the Mussulman 
ofiicers, it is permanent, because they cannot follow any 
other profession, and cannot find employment in our armies 
We ought therefore, in extendmg our arms over new coun¬ 
tries, to consider the state of these men, and either find em¬ 
ployment for them as irregulars, or pension them for life 
Their children will enter into our service, or seek a bveh- 
hood in some other occupation 

1826 —The Court themselves have been the great de¬ 
stroyers of disciphne, by authorizing all subalterns of the 
army to receive full batta and command-allowance The 
subaltern is never taught economy, he starts with extra¬ 
vagant notions, and never afterwards becomes sober You 
may, in fact, pay as high as you please if you pay upon a 
wrong pnnciple, you AviU never have content oi disciphne 
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VI 

ON THC STATE OP THE SOUTflEHN MAHfiATTA 
OOUNTHY 

TO THE HON 11 BLPH1N8TONB. 

Bangalore, 28th August 1818 

SIB, 

Mt Uay hdi been too short In the Southern 
Mahratta pronnces, and my time too much occupied in 
Tnilitnr y opcratiocj, to have permitted me to acquire any 
very accurate knoirledge either of the political *tate, or of 
the revenues of the country yet, from my haying held 
avil as well as tmhtary authonty, and had constant com- 
mumcation with every class of the people, I had ample 
opportunity, as far as my leisure admitted, of leanuog 
their dispocUon towards our Govemmeot, and of ascer 
taming the means most likely to essuie future tranqmlhty 

2. In every conquered provmce, there are three poants 
which require immediate attention, namely, the mihtary 
protection, the pohtical settlement, and the avil admiols- 
tration of the country but of these, the mihtary protection 
IS by far the most important, smce without it no order f'jn 
bo established or mamtained, more particularly in a coun 
try long accustomed to anarchy arising from the weakness of 
the sovereign and the pretensions of turbulent feudatories. 

3, The force now stattoned m the Mahrattn country 
between the Elstna and the Toomhuddra, usually called 
the Carnatic, is barely sufficient for its protection and if 
it 18 expected that it shall cover the dutneta of Bijapoor 
and Sbolapoor, beyond the Klatna, and Hojtiah s late 
jagbeers on the north hank of that nver it ought to be 
reinforced with two additional battahoos of Native in¬ 
fantry the whole of the force with the exception of that 
part which is required for gairisons, should be kept in 
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readiness for field-service I do not apprehend that, while 
such a force is in tlie country, any serious disturbances can 
happen. The piincipal jagheerdars have too much at 
stake to wish to excite them. The condition of the Put- 
wurdhans, and of the Uessye of Kittooi, will be much im¬ 
proved by the change of government The Putwardhans 
will have more terntory, both will be secuied m the 
enjoyment of their possessions, instead of being exposed to 
constant attempts to dimini'sh them, as when undei the 
dominion of the Peishwah. The family of Goklah may be 
regarded as extinct. The elevation of that chief was too 
recent, and his conduct too violent, to have left him, even 
if he had lived, any chance of support from the inhabitants 
of his jagheers Rastiah’s administration was m general 
moderate and just, but tliere is, notwithstanding, no desire 
to see his jagheers restored, except among his immediate de¬ 
pendents The Dessye of Nepauni is dissatisfied at being 
deprived of the distncts of Chickon and Manowlee, and 
would leadily join in any combination against us, which 
he thought was likely to be successful But he is too 
wary, and has still too many possessions, acquired almost 
entirely from his connection with the British Government, 
to run any nsk of losing them. He is, besides, not igno¬ 
rant that he is detested by all the inhabitants of his jag¬ 
heers for his oppressive and wanton ci uelty, and that they 
would gladly co-operate in his destruction During the 
late campaign, I received invitations from most of his 
villages to take possession of them. They did not even 
demand assistance, all that they asked was, that I would 
authorize their expeUing the garrisons, and engage not to 
restore them to the Dessye after the war. I am therefore 
persuaded that he will remain quiet Some of the petty 
zemindars will be more hkely than the great jagheerdars 
to excite disturbances; but their acts, if they attempt any 
thing, will be those of banditti, lather than of rebels The 
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strength of their country along the borders of Boondah and 
of the Croa territory baa enabled them for many years to 
resist the authority of ihePeishwahs officers, to withhold 
their rents, and to levy contnbuuons on travellers, or 
plunder them The pnnapol of these petty chiefs is the 
Dessye of Koodlague and Misncottah He came in to me 
in January, on a promise of indemnity for ail past offences. 
He had about three hundred and fifty armed followers. 
He retained fifty, and the remaining three hundred, many 
of whom were Abyscnians, or their descendants, were 
dutnbuted, in paraes of forty or fifty, among the peons 
whom I was then raising, and sent to different garnBoni 
The Dessye who is a youth of about twenty years of age 
told me that both his father and hunself bad been compelled 
to subsjt by plunder, because they could not reside in 
their Tillage without the danger of being treacberously 
seised by the Mahratta Oovemment. I beheve that the 
Govenunent bad caose to look after the father but I thmk 
that the son u desirous of bving peeceably The gam 
sons of Bheenngfaur and Fhangur, two bill forts, with their 
dependent districts, situated among the Western Ghauts, 
have long paid but a nominal submisnon to the Peuhwah a 
authonty They received their killedars from Poonah, but 
attended by only a few followers, whom they could turn 
out at pleasure The mam body of the gamson in both 
places was composed of the country militis, who bad for 
above a century enjoyed the rents of the neighbounng 
villages, as serrice-lands, together with the produce of the 
customs on goods passing to and from the sea-coosL They 
also recaved a small allowance In money from Poonah, both 
on tbar own account and on a<»ount of the killedars and 
their foUowers. Both places offered to capitulate on the fall 
of Belgaum, provided their arrears were paid I rgected the 
terms. Bheeringhur did not smrender till Juno and it was 
not dll the b^innmg of the present month that Phangfaur, 
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having lost all hope of succoui, sent me a deputation com¬ 
posed of the acting killedai, and two of his head men, 
^\hlch arrived in camp on the 7th instant On the 8th 
they agreed to give up the fort, on the single condition of 
being permitted to hold then ancient service-lands and 
fees This was of course gi anted, and a kaicoon, with a 
small party of peons, was sent back with them to take 
possession of the place It is said that they will hi eak 
their engagements, and that the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring jungles are a savage and faithless lace, who will 
never submit to any legular government I have certainly 
myself no apprehensions on this head, and am convinced 
that, if well treated, they will be found just as tractable 
as the inhabitants of the plains. As far as my own expe¬ 
rience goes, I have never yet found what were usually 
called the wild tribes of the lulls or jungles, to be any 
wilder than the people of the open country, but they are 
often more independent Their petty chiefs are enabled, 
by the nature of the country, to resist a weak government, 
and to obtain favourable rents, and when a government, 
which fancies itself strongei, attempts to impose a higher 
rent or tribute, they resist, and are termed wild and turbu¬ 
lent There are frequently unfavourable circumstances 
attending the situation of such districts, which render rents, 

' apparently low, as high as they can easily bear, an at¬ 
tempt IS made to raise them still higher, without ascertain¬ 
ing the true state of things, and rebellion follows, which 
would have been avoided, had care been previously taken 
to inspire confidence, and to show the inhabitants that no 
increase would be demanded, unless it could be easily paid 
4 The horsemen thrown out of employment are no 
doubt dissatisfied with the change, but they will not ven¬ 
ture to nse, they have no leader , they fear the loss of their 
property in the villages, and their number is much smaller 
than is usually supposed A great part of the horses em- 
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ployed in the Mahratta armies, are the property of men 
who do not belong to the nulitary profesaon Many of the 
wealthy inhabitant!, most of the despandes, dessres, and 
other hereditarr ciyil officers of the potajls and cumums of 
Tillages, and many even of the most substantial rayets, 
breed horses for the anmea. They send them to the field 
mounted by their own domestics and labourers, and hire 
them to the jagheerdars or the Government. They are 
horse-dealers rather than soldiers and when they find that 
there is no longer the same demand for horses as formerly, 
they will breed fewer, and seek employment for their funds 
in some other branch of trade Kayets who send one or 
two horses to the field, do so merely for the purpose of 
miffing money to pay their rents They ore not bkely to 
jom m any insurrecdon, for the cultivation of thor land is 
that chief object, and the advantage which they will 
derive under our Government from enjoying in tTanquflbty 
the produce of their lands, is much greater than what they 
could ever obtain under the Mahratta domimon, exposed 
almost every year to the ravages of war They wish for 
pence, because uo class of men sufiTer so much as they do 
from war when thnr fields are bud waste by the coutend- 
iug armies. There can therefoie be no doubt that they 
will not only not act against us, but that they will assist in 
fuppreeting every hostile attempt m tbeir respective villages. 

S The number of horsemen who depend for their 
llvehhood solely on military temce is very small it pro¬ 
bably does not exceed the proportion of one-tenth of the 
whole horsemen usually employed under the southern 
jagheerdars. It is too roconsldeTahle and the mdindoali 
of which it Is composed ore too unconnected, to give any 
opposition to our Government- In calculating the causes 
which may give nse to disturbances, we should also con 
sider the means we have of preventing them We have in 
our favour, with the exception of a few dubonded horse¬ 
men and the immediate servants of the late Government, 
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almost the whole body of the people. We have all the 
trading, manufacturing, and agncultural classes, and we 
ha\e the potails and cuinums of Milages, and under them 
the sctbundi, oi local mihtia AVith these advantages, if 
VC keep a body of troops in the Carnatic ready foi the field, 
it IS scarccl}’^ possible that the peace of the countiy can meet 
with any SCI ions inteiriiption Tlionnlitaiy force stationed 
in a nevl 3 '-conqueied countiy should alwa^'s be a strong 
one, because, as it then leaves no hope of successful oppo¬ 
sition, It deters the disaffected fiom attempting any thing , 
and the confidence vhich this state of security inspires, 
increases the resources of the country, and amply lepays 
the additional military expense which may be incurred It 
IS of the utmost inqiortance to the future prospenty 
of such a country", that it be so strongly occupied at first, 
as to be preserved in peace for some years When tins 
IS done, a S 3 stem of ordei gradually springs up, which is 
afterwards easily maintained 

6 The want of regular tioops obliged me to laise, 
during the campaign, fiom nine to ten thousand peons, 
and three bundled liorse I disbanded, in the course of 
the last tw'o months, three thousand four bundled peons 
The remainder, about six thousand, may, after a few 
months, be placed upon lower pay, and be gradually re¬ 
duced , at present they are distributed among the nu¬ 
merous forts and gurries with which the country is covered, 
and from which the 3 ’^ cannot be withdrawn until it becomes 
moie settled 

7 A survey of the forts ought to be made by a com¬ 
mittee of officers, in older to determine m which of them 
it will be necessary to keep garrisons of regular troops or 
peons, and which of them may be left unoccupied Such 
forts as cannot be garrisoned ought not to be hastily 
destroyed They afford, in time of war, shelter to the in¬ 
habitants, who will themselves defend them agaiiist horse; 
and they will always be more useful to us, who depend 
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chiefly oo our infantry, than to an enemy wboee rtrength 
II in his Irregular cavalry 

8 Upon the breaking op of an eropire like the 
Peuhwab s it becomei a meaaure of necesnty, aa well as 
of humanity, to give employment to a portioti of the Irre¬ 
gular troops of the country, both with the view of pre 
venting them from exciting disturbances, and of enabling 
them gradually to find some other means of aubnitence 
Where a choice is left regulars only ought to be employed 
for the lake both of economy and safety If we compare 
the number of regulars and irregulan required for any 
particular servica and consider their respective effiaency 
for executing it, we shall find that the regulars are not one 
half BO expensive aa the irregulars. The result will be 
the same whether we take the ordinary local militia, or the 
irregular corps, disaphned and commanded by an £aropeaa 
officer The expense of cquippbg corps so disaphned 
increases in a greater degree than tliar effiaency, and they 
are at least twice as expensive as any r^ular troops. But 
there is another reason against the employment of irregu 
lars as a matter of choice it withdraws a great number of 
useful hands from the labour of the country The place 
of one thousand regulars can hardly be suppbod by less 
than five or six thousand irregulars. The loss of so many 
additional hands must pr o por ti onally dimmish the produce 
of the country 

9 The events of the war have rendered the pohdcol set 
tlement of the Southern States easier than it might other 
wise have been The whole of Gokla s jogheers have been 
resumed Rastiah s jagbeers have shared the same fate 
with the exception of the village of Tulbltattih, which has 
been left to him, as it is the residence of a part of his 
family The distncti of Manowlee and Chickori have been 
taken from Appoh Detsye, and given up to the Rajah of 
EoTapore but the Beaayc has of course been allowed to 
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Ivcep Nepauni, and also Sirkopah, which he obtained from 
Purseram Bhow. 

10 In transferiing Clnckoii to the Uajali of Kolapore, 
the three enaum villages which formerly belonged to his 
vakeel’s brother were restored, and four Milages were 
given as ajagheer to the vakeel Bhow Maharay himself. 
I meant at one time to have given him only two, but, on 
farther consideration, I thought it as well to satisfy the 
Bhow, by giving the whole, as the Rajah was as likely to 
be displeased with the giant in the one case as the other 
It IS said that the Rajah dislikes and fears the Bhow. 
The report has, I suspect, some foundation , for, when I 
proposed to the Bhow that I should only recommend, and 
that the Rajah should make the grant, he objected to it. 

11 On the arrival of the reserve before Nepauni, Appah 
Dessye surrendered without delay the whole of the dis- 
tnets of Chickori and Manowlee, excepting twenty-four 
villages, which having appropriated to the support of his 
household troops and principal servants, he gave up with 
great reluctance, after an interval of six weeks spent in 
evasion He has now nothing to give up, but something 
to receive He is not entitled, from his conduct, to any 
compensation for the territoiy transferred to the Kolapore 
Rajah, but he is entitled, from the assurances given to 
him, to retain all the lemaining part of his jagheer which 
he held at the breaking out of the war, to recover the 
part of his jagheer resumed by Raj Row, unless when a 
promise, as in the case of Puirusghur, has been made to 
the mhabitants, that they will not again be placed under 
his authonty, and to obtain from the Government of Hy¬ 
derabad an equivalent for his rights in the Nizam’s tern- 
tones I have told his vakeels that he must not expect to 
recover any of these lost rights, unless he previously exe¬ 
cute aU that has been required of him. He has, from the 
very beginmng of his career, pursued a system of throwing 

VOL. II. T 
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into priion all tbe nch inhabitants, not only of his own 
districts, bat of erery distnct wherever he obtained a tern 
pomry authority, with the view of extorting money from 
them, and of seixiog and keeping in confinement the wo¬ 
men most remarkable for their beauty Many of these 
unfortnnate people had been m prison ten or twelve years, 
and many had died from cruel treatment every year 
While I was in the neigbbourbood of Nepaimi I heard of 
only a few pnaonera, whom I ordered to be released. It 
was not until after I had marched from the place, that 1 
learned that about three hundred still remained m confine 
ment. I wrote to Appah Dessye to release them He has 
set many at liberty, but many are sbll detained and until 
the whole are set at hberty, I have directed some of bis 
jagbeer villagos on the south bank of the Ejstna, which 
were occupied daring the war not to be restored 

12. Tbe peshoush or rather the rent of the Det^e of 
Eittoor, never was it^larlj paid, and seldom without 
force It IS now converted Into a fixed peabcush, and the 
xemindary erected into a summastanan Tbe peshcush is 
fixed at its former amount of Shahpoore rupees, 1,75 000, 
and the honorary dress (tushruf) to be given yearly by 
the sirkar to tbe Dessye, according to custom, at rupees 
8,055 

13. The Deaye has paid no peshoush for the last two 
years. The peshcush for the first of those years, has 
been remitted, on account of some expensM meurred by 
him during the war but more on account of his early de 
fectioa from the Pelshwah. The whole of tbe peshcush 
for the last jmr Is to be paid by the end of October 

14. Raj Bow bad assigned to the Dessye and the Put- 
wurdhans, aeranjami lands in each other s diitncts, with the 
view apparently of causing dissension between them. But 
neither party obeyed his orders. Both retained what they 
had before for this reason, and still more for that of their 
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being ancient possessions of Kittoor, Bhagwaddi-Suptguon 
and Olkottah are continued to the Dessye. 

15. By his sunnudj the Dess 3 ^e was bound to maintain 
foul hundred and sevent 3 ^-three horse, and one thousand 
foot. He is now absolved from the keeping up of any con¬ 
tingent, and the district of Khannapoor, and an annual 
allowance of 25,000 rupees from the sirkar, are resumed, 
because these constituted the whole of what he actually 
received for furnishing his contingent, as the gudwal pesh- 
cush, estimated at 25,000 rupees, and the lands of Chinta- 
mun Row estimated at 68,473 rupees, though calculated 
as forming a part of the allowance for his contingent, were 
never given up to him 

16. The Dessye is perfectly satisfied with the present 
arrangement, and he has cause to be so; for, although his 
peshcush is not lowered, he is exempted from many private 
demands by the Peishwall's officers, with which he found it 
necessary to comply His country is now freed fiom the 
incursions frequently made into it lately by the neighbour- 
ing jagheerdars and the Peishwah’s troops, and will yield 
him a greater revenue, and he is secure in the possession of 
what he has I have therefore no doubt that he feels the 
advantages of being under the protection of the British 
Government, and will endeavour to preserve them 

17 The Putwurdhans are the only great jagheerdars with 
whom an arrangement has not yet been made, but as they 
are to receive, and not to give, no difficulty is likely to be 
met with beyond what may anse from their discussions 
among themselves respecting their several shaies of the 
additional allowances in money and land which may be 
granted by Government I have not stated to their 
vakeels the amount proposed to be given, but they are 
desirous that, whatever it may be, the division should be 
left to be made among themselves The Tagaoue, Chm- 
chanir, and Karnudwar chiefs, from the disposition they 
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showed at an early period to qmt the Pefshwah, are en¬ 
titled to a greater proportion than the others, and it will 
therefore, be necessary that we make the distnbutiona, un¬ 
less they themselves express a desire that it should be 
made without our interference. Two lacs of rupees wilJ, 
1 think, be sufficient to satisfy all their expectations. Thu 
sum will be made up by a remission of the dalihmook fees 
paid to the sirkar by a transfer of such sirkar villages as 
ore insulated among the lands of the Putwurdhans, and by 
making over a part of Rastiabs, resumed jagheer, on the 
north bank of the Kiataa. The amount of the daiahmook 
is variously estimated from fifteen to forty five, or fifty 
thousand rupees. As 1000 as a correct account of it can 
be obtained, the lands required to make up the two lacs of 
rupees wfU be granted 

18. All the branches of the Putwurdban family ore po 
polar in this country They treat the inbabitaDts with 
great kmdoess, and their lands ore well cultivated. Their 
attendoD to thdr improvement renders them averse to war 
Their peaceful habits, the great value of their possesuons, 
the facflity with which we might seise them, and the bene¬ 
fits they have derived from their connection with os, bold 
out the strongest security that they will discourage every 
attempt to disturb the tranquHlity of the country 

19 The remaimng jagheerdars of the greatest impor 
tance are thoee of Nergoond, and Hamdroog, and the 
Gerburroh families of Gujundagbar and Afodoolah These 
jaghoen are oil personal, and not held by military tenures 
The jagheerdars of Ramdroog and iladoolah were how 
ever with Raj Row during the war but were paid as 
jemadars of horae The Ramdroog never left the Peish 
wah after his defeat at Asbti The llodoolah never came 
away with Appah Dessye. The Madoolah horse, though 
few are esteemed the best in the Camadc. The Jagheer 
dar of Nergoond, though allied by mamage to Goklah, 
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and though Goklah’s mother and daughtei were m his fort, 
was friendly fiom the very commencement of hostilities 
The brothel of the Gujundughur Jagheedar was for some 
time actually employed against us under Muddun Sing; 
but he was recalled by the Jagheerdar, on my threatening 
to treat thejagheer as a hostile district. These Jagheer- 
dars had nothing to expect from Raj Row, and as they 
have no wish for military service, they wll think them¬ 
selves fortunate if left in the quiet enjoyment of their 
lands. We have no claim upon them either for rent or 
service , but the Nergoond Jagheerdar had obtained from 
Goklah some villages, which I have ordered to be resumed. 

20 The petty Jagheerdar of Hibly, whose ancestors 
possessed both Neigoond and Ramdroog, joined us on the 
breaking out of the war, and will for his services receive 
an addition to his jagheer of lands yielding a rent of two 
or three thousand rupees Eshwunt Row Garpurrah has 
been put in possession of all his villages except three, 
which belonging to Chukun, have been transferred with 
that distnct to the rajah of Kolapore But as Eshwunt 
Row ivill be satisfied with getting other villages in the 
Carnatic of the same value, they will be given up to him 
The vakeels of the principal jagheerdars have brought for¬ 
ward claims to official lands and fees, of which they have 
been depnved by Raj Row. It will be advisable to grant 
them some lands, not as a matter of right, but of indulgence. 
The whole will not exceed five or six thousand rupees 

21 The total amount of grants in the Carnatic to 
jagheerdars and others, for their conduct during the war, 
will probably be nearly as follows 

To the Putwurdhans Rs 200,000' 

To Eshwunt Row Garpurrah, the Hibly 
jagheerdar, and the vakeels of the 
jagheerdars 30,000 


Rs. 230,000 
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I do not reckon the diitnots given to the KoUpore 
Rajah, became they hate been taken from Nepaunl, nor do 
I include any compensation to Appah Deaaye, becauae he 
ia entitled to none. 

23 The jagheerdars may be made to maintani from 
one-fifth to one fourth of their nominal contingenta dunng 
peace, and one-third during war The number of horsca 
have greatly diminished coco the time when the Mahrattai 
were accuitomed to lay all their neighbours under contrl- 
budon They will decrease rapidly now, ai the demand 
for them for the porposea of war will m a great measure 
cease, and m place of them most of the owners wtU pro¬ 
bably rear cattle for husbandry 

S3, There was no opportunity during the campaign of 
acqurrlng any knowledge of the revenue. Not only the 
collectors, bat the officers of accounts absconded, so that 
it will ctni require some months, and probably the whole 
of the current year before any tolerably accurate estusate 
can be formed of the state of the revenue dnnng the last 
aght or ten years. We know, however, (hat it has de¬ 
clined greatly since the succession of Raj Row, from the 
system of rendng and sub-renting end the fiwqnent dis¬ 
turbances anaing from the weakness of the govemtaenL 
The most flourishing period of the revenue dunng the 
last fifty years, was when the country was nndo’ the 
Mysore dominion. The sum entered in the partition 
treaty schedules of 1793 is supposed to have been almost 
one-fborth more than the real amounts The revenue may 
undoubtedly be again brought to that standard but It 
wiU be necessary to proceed with great caution, and to 
keep the assessment rery moderate for some years 

24 The soil IS m general extremely fertile but as 
the cultivators are few and poor, the counby cannot 
poiiibly bo improved, unless their rents are low The 
settlements should bo annuaL Every rayet should be at 
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liberty to cultivate as much or as little as he pleases, 
and should pay only for what he cultivates. The rents 
of the rayets should be collected by the heads of villages, 
and be paid by them to the teshildars of the collectors 
An agricultural survey of the country should be made, 
in order to ascertain the better its resources, and to es¬ 
tablish a fixed and moderate assessment But as such a 
survey, if precipitately undertaken, would cause an alarm 
that an increase of rent was intended, and thereby dimi¬ 
nish cultivation, it would be proper not to begin it for 
three or four years, when the inhabitants will have ac¬ 
quired more confidence in our forbearance 

25 The coming of money, and the levying of customs 
on goods passing thiough the country, by the jagheerdars, 
aie prejudicial to trade, and ought to be abolished when¬ 
ever the jagheerdars can be prevailed upon to accept a fair 
compensation for the sacrifice of these rights 

26 The dessyes, potails, and curnums have, in general, 
considerable enaums It is better that it should be so, as it 
establishes a respectable class of landholders and gradations 
in society between the cultivators and Government, and, as 
by giving to the heads of villages more influence, it ren¬ 
ders them more useful as insti uments of internal adminis¬ 
tration Some confusion has arisen from revenue officers 
of one class having, by purchase or violence, obtained the 
oflfices and enaums of those of another The dessye or 
despundi of a small district is sometimes both potail and cur- 
num of several villages His right cannot now be set aside, 
but the evil may be corrected by insisting on his employ¬ 
ing fit persons to execute the duties, and making them a 
sufficient allowance. 

27 All enaums have already been guaranteed to the 
owners by proclamation, but many enaums will be found, on 
examination, to have been given clandestinely by revenue 
officers without authonty. Every one, from the curnum 
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of a village to the luwobah of the Caniati<^ grants both 
lands and pensions. The ainoobah, or his deputy when 
ho IS about to quit his office, fabricates a number of e n au m 
lunnuds be gives away aotne, and sells the rest the new 
sirsoobah resumes some, but contmues a part of them 
Where such enaums have not, by long possession, become 
in some degree the fair property of the posseasors, they 
onght to be resumed 1 would consider aD grants of this 
kmd snice the cetaoo of the Carnabc by Tippoo Sultan 
in 1792 as resumable bat the Mysore conquests did not 
extend beyond the Gulpuirbah and the year 1792 can 
therefore have no particular apphcabdity to the rest of the 
Carnabc and the dlstncts south of the Estna. In those 
countnes, I would therefore eobsUtute the year of Nana 
Furnaveea removal from power, or of Raj Bows acce»- 
sioo because there has since been no regular control over 
the disposal of the drkar s property 

28. It would be advisable that no zOlah court should 
be introduced for some years. The collector ought in 
the mean tune, to act as judge and magistrate, and the 
teshildars of districts, and beads of villages under his su- 
penntendenee to manage the police and exercise judicial 
authority in petty luiti within their respective circuits. 

29 The collector should have under him two subordi¬ 
nate coUectora, one at Bijapoor or Sbolapoor, and the 
other at Haven or Rame Bednoor The collector should, 
os usual in such cases, be called the pnnapol collector, as 
it serves to give him more weight in the eyes of the natives, 

30 I am convinced from long expenence tliat the 
system of management by pnnapal and subordinate col¬ 
lectors IS the best calculated for an extensive coUectorate, 
particularly where the territory is a recent acquiatioD, and 
requires much inTesbgadon and that it is also the best 
adapted for produang a succession of efflaent collectors 
A subordinate collectorsbip is the best of all s<diools for 
acqulnog revenue knowledge The subordinate collector 
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has all the practice of his principal in revenue details, and 
being exempted from all public correspondence and duties 
of a general nature, he has moie time to examine and. 
understand them thoroughly 

31 With the exception of the small tract south of the 
Weidah, the othei districts fell into my hands during the 
progress of the nar Tlie enemy in all had collected 
more or less of the levenue of the year, and in some which 
were last occupied, the whole, so that in such districts a 
considerable expense nas incurred for an establishment of 
re\ enuc officers and irregular troops, without an}^ returns 
The tcsliildais and then irregulars nere sometimes driven 
out of a district, after having obtained possession of it, and 
every district was too much disturbed to admit of any 
jummabundi or regular settlement of the revenue being 
made The collections, or rather contributions, were 
carrying on both by the enemy and us at the same time, 
and m the same distncts I looked to the collections 
merely as the means of facilitating our military operations, 
by lessening the resources of the enemy, and increasing 
our own Whatever was got in the struggle was so much 
gained from the enemy, and might be regarded rather as 
captured property than as revenue Under all these dis¬ 
advantages, enough was reahzed to defray the charges of 
all the civil establishments of a body of three hundred 
horse, and of a body of peons amounting at one time to 
neaily ten thousand, and to leave a balance in the treasury 
on the 8th instant, of star pagodas 52, 65, 32, 444, so 
that the campaign in the Carnatic may be said to have been 
carried on without any expense to Government 

32 The preparation of the English revenue accounts 
has been hitherto delayed by the death of the English 
writer brought from Madras, but they are now nearly 
finished, and will be forwarded to you in a few days by 
Mr Chaplin. I have, &c 
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NOTES ON RJOABDO S POLITICAL ECONOMY 1820 
VALUE. 

Hb maintains inlh Adam It u alirajs the quantitj 
Simth, that labour u themei of labour required at the 
sure of value. That m the preeent tune ^hich regulates 
early stages of soaety, the value. 

exchangeable value of com> If, by improrements in 
modities “ depends solely on machinery, two commodities, 
the comparative quantity of now of equal value, were to 
labour expended on each ” be manufactured, the one 
P 8. * In the same coua> with one4ialf, the other with 
try, double the quantity of one-qnarter of the labour 
labour may be necessary to now required, they would 
produce a given quantity of fall xn value in proportion to 
food and necessartea at one the dimioudon of labour 
time, that may be neceaaary and the exchangeable value 
at another and a distant of the one would only bo 
time yet the labourera^ re- half of that of the other 
■ward may possibly be very It is always supposed that 
httle dlmmiabed ” the capitals are equal, and 

P 24. No alteradon in the in the same proportion of 
wages of labour could pro- fixed and circulating 
duce any alterabou in the He supposes the capital 
relative value of these com- of the fisher and hunter to 
moditiea, &c. (N.B While amount to 100 fixed, 

the capitals are equaL) and 100 arculatiog capitals 

—total 200f. That in both 
2101 ., initead of200/., would 
be required, when wages rose 
10 per cenL, to produce the 
former quantity of coromo- 
dities { that they would. 
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P 28. ‘‘ The relative va¬ 
lue of commodities is subject 
to fluctuations, from a rise 
of wages, and consequent fall 
of profits, if the fixed capi¬ 
tals employed by either be 
of unequal value, or of un¬ 
equal durability.’’ 


P 34; “ By a rise in the 
price of labour undei 7 per 
cent, which has no eflPect on 
the prices of commodities 
wholly produced by labour, 
a fall of no less than 68 per 
cent IS effected on those com¬ 
modities wholly produced by 
machinery ” 


therefore, remain at the same 
relative value, and profits 
would be equally reduced in 
both tiades 

He supposes that all capi¬ 
tal must yield the same rate 
of profit. That fixed capi¬ 
tal must, in proportion to its 
annual waste, yield the profit 
of an annuity That if when 
profits were 10 per cent 
wages rose 6 per cent pro¬ 
fits in all trades would fall 
to 4 per cent. But that, as 
no more labour is bestowed, 
no increase of value could 
anse, and that the fall in 
value would be greater in 
proportion as the share of 
fixed capital was greater; 
because the piofits of paid 
capital would be reduced 
from those of an annuity at 
10, to one at 4 per cent. 

He supposes a machine 
which has cost 20,000/, to 
last 100 years, and to pro¬ 
duce annually, without the 
labour of man, goods of the 
value of 2000/. That la*- 
bour so rose that profits fell 
to 3 per cent That as the 
owner’s profits must fall r,to 
3 per cent, and that as he 
pays no wages, the fall of 
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P 48. “ Rent ib that por 
tioD uf the produce of the 
earth which is paid to the 
landlord for the uie of the 
original and inde«tnictibie 
power* of the ftoih” 

P 50 “ No one would 
poj (rent) for the nee of 
land -where there wo* an 
abundant quantity not yet 
appropriated ^ 

F 52. ‘ Suppoee land 

No. 1 2 3, to yield, with 
an equal enpbyiaent of 
capital and labour, 100,99, 
and 80 quarter* of corn, 
net produce. If only No 
1 were cultivated the whole 
net produce would belong 
to the cultivators. When 
No. 2 waa cultivated, rent 
would commence on No. 1, 
which would pay 10 quar 
ter^ and when Na 8 ws* 
cultivated, rent would cnin- 
mence on No. 2, which would 
pay 10 qaarters, while the 
rent of Na 8 would nae to 
20 quarter*.” 


profit* must be the value of 
hi* good*. 

Whatever portion li paid 
for improvement*, for the 
erection of building*, 8rc. 
though called rent, is ac¬ 
tually profit of stock 

This abundance of unap¬ 
propriated land, in many 
parts of India, would pro¬ 
bably hinder rent from bemg 
paid, even though the aa* 
■essment left an excess above 
the pro6t of stock 

He suppose* that the land 
last cultivated pay* no rent, 
but only the profit* of stock. 
That, a* there cannot be two 
rates of profit, the landlords 
of 1 and 3 will get as rent, 
the difference between the 
net produce of their land, 
and of 8 because it 1* the 
same to the farmer whether 
he cultivate* 3 rent free, or 
pay* 20 quarter* for Na 1 
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P. 54 Rent is always the 
difference between the pro¬ 
duce obtained b}^ the employ¬ 
ment of two equal quantities 
of capital and labour 


P. 55. The reason then 
why raw produce rises in 
compaiative value, is, be¬ 
cause more labour is em¬ 
ployed in the production of 
the last portion obtained 


The value of com is re¬ 
gulated by the quantity of 
labour bestowed on its pro¬ 
duction on that quality of 
land, or with that portion 
of capital, which pays no 
rent ” 

Com is not high, because 
a rent is paid , but a rent is 
paid because corn is high 
No reductions would take 
place m the pnce of corn. 


It is the same thing whe¬ 
ther capital is employed on 
new land, or in augmenting 
the produce of old A far- 
mei who employs a capital 
of 1000/ and obtains 100 
quarters of w'heat, if he em¬ 
ploy another 1000/ on the 
same land, and obtain 85 
quarters additional, the land¬ 
lord would take 15 quarters 
as rent. 

In the progress of society 
the comparative value of raw 
produce increases, while that 
of manufactured decreases; 
because by taking inferior 
land into cultivation, raw 
produce requires more la¬ 
bour, while, by improve¬ 
ments m machinery, manu¬ 
factures require less 

Improvements in agncul- 
ture tend to lower rent, whe¬ 
ther they make the same land 
yield more produce with the 
same capital, or the same 
produce with a smaller ^ca¬ 
pital 

If the land yield more pro¬ 
duce without an increase of 
population, there ■will be no 
demand for the excess, and 
therefore, the worst land 
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altboDgh landlords Bhottld 
forego the whole of their 
rent 

P “Eent tncrfous 
most rapidly os the dJspo. 
table land decreases m its 
producdre powers,” 

P T1 Whaterer di- 
ndmshes the inegnslity m 
the produce obtained from 
eaccewTe portions of capital 
employed on the same, or 
oQ new land, tends to lower 
rent” 

P 74. It It obvious 
that the landlord Is doubly 
benefited by difficulty of 
production. Plrvt, he ob¬ 
tains a greater share, and 
secondly, the commodity in 
which he is paid ii of greater 
value. 


NlTUEAli AKD UABKET 
PRICE. 

P 83L ‘ It is then the 

desire which every capitalist 


mutt be withdrawn from 
cultivation, or the portion 
of capital last employed on 
the same land and as the 
inequality between the pro¬ 
duce of the first and last 
portions of land or of capital 
will be dumoisbed, rent mnst 
be diminished 

In the case, however, 
where the improvement con¬ 
sists m obtaining the same 
produce by the saving of 
labour, or with a smaller 
capital, though money rent 
would fall in consequence of 
the diminution of labour, 
corn-rent would fall rise, or 
remain stationary, according 
to tbe increcse or decrease of 
the difference between the 
capitals employed If four 
capitals, 50, 60 70, 80 yield 
eqn al prod uce—if fiv e be saved 
from each, corn-rent remains 
as before. If AO be saved 
from 80 the least productive 
of profit, corn-rent ffllU if 
from 60 It rises, because the 
difference is increased 
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has of diverting his funds 
from a le‘?s to a moie pro¬ 
fitable employment, that pre¬ 
vents the market-price of 
commodities from continu¬ 
ing for any length of time, 
either much above or much 
below their natural pnce 

WAGES 

P. 85 The natural 
pnce of labour is that pnce 
which IS necessary to enable 
the labourers, one with ano¬ 
ther, to subsist and perpetu¬ 
ate their race, without either 
increase or diminution ” 

P. 86 “The market- 
pnce of labour is the price 
which IS really paid for it 
from the natural operation 
of the proporhon of the sup¬ 
ply to the demand , labour is 
dear when it is scarce, and 
cheap when it is abundant ” 

P. 88 “ Capital may in¬ 

crease at the same time that 
its value nses An addition 
may be made to the food and 
clothing, at the same time 
that more labour may be re¬ 
quired to produce the addi¬ 
tional quantity than before.” 

“A capital may mcrease 
without its value mcreasmg. 


He observes, that when 
capital increases while its 
value nses, “the natural 
pnce of labour, which always 
depends on the pnce of food, 
&c will risebut that 
when capital inci eases, while 
Its value remains stationary 
or diminishes, the natural 
pnce of labour will remain 
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and eren whde its Talue 
ij actuallj dlnuniflhing — 
“ The oddidoDs may be 
made by the aid of mtchioery 
without any Increase, and 
even with an absolute dimi 
nution m the proportional 
quantity of labour required 
to produce them ” 


P 95 The fnendi of 
humanity cannot but wiih 
that m all countnes the la* 
boorlng classes should have 
a taste for comforta and eo~ 
joyments. There cannot be 
a better aecunty against a 
anperabondant population*’ 
P 101 “ When wagea 

nae it is generally because 
the Increase of wealth and 
capital have occasioned a 
new demand for labour. 


stationary or fall But in 
both cases the market rate of 
wages will rise for in pro¬ 
portion to the increase of 
capital will be the increase 
in the demand for labour ” 
Although the increase of ca¬ 
pital will always finally in¬ 
crease the demand for la¬ 
bour, there is a case in which 
it may be some time before 
It does BOf and during which 
the demand may even fall 
If while I employ 1000? in 
paying wages, I find a ma 
chine which will do the aame 
work for 500? I shall have 
a disposable capital of 500/ 
but until It 18 augmented, I 
cannot pay 1000? to la 
bouren. 


It IS not very eJear why a 
nee of wage* should not raise 
pneet. It is evident enough 
that population and wealth 
remaining the same as be 
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which ^nll infallibly be at¬ 
tended with an increased pro¬ 
duction of commodities To 
circulate theseadditional com¬ 
modities, c\en at the same 
pnces as before, more mo- 
nc}' is required ”—“ Wiien- 
ever a commodity is i equircd 
in greater abundance than 
before, its lelatnc value 
nses If more hats were 
wanted, their price would 
nsc If more gold (money) 
were required, gold would 
nse ” 

“ If then all commodities 
rose in price, gold could not 
come from abroad to pur¬ 
chase tliose dear commodi¬ 
ties , but would go from 
home to be employed with 
advantage in purchasing the 
comparatively cheaper fo¬ 
reign commodities ” 

“ It appears then that the 
nse of wages inll not raise 
the prices of commodities ” 

“ All commodities could 
not nse at the same time, 
without an addition to the 
quantity of money ” 

“To purchase any addi¬ 
tional quantity of gold from 
abroad, commodities at home 
must be cheap, not deal ” 
VOL II. 


fore, there cannot be a de¬ 
mand for the same quantity 
of commodities at a highei 
pi ICC, but might there not 
be a demand foi a smallei 
quantity at the inci cased 
pnce, amounting to the same 
value ? 

One would think that those 
who paid wages w'ould add 
the increase to the puce of 
their pioduce, and if they 
could not sell the usual quan- 
tit}^ reduce It to the demand, 
and cithei sell the smaller 
quantity at the i educed price, 
or the greater at the old 
pnce, as might be found 
most profitable 

If the rise of wages cannot 
be throw'n upon the price of 
commodities, it falls upon the 
paiticular classes ivho pro¬ 
duce them, without affecting 
landlords and stockholders 
If thrown upon the commo¬ 
dity, landlords, &c would 
have a share of the burden 
It might not be their full 
proportion, because they 
might save a part by re¬ 
duced consumption, or by 
the manufacturers, &c find¬ 
ing it necessaiy to throw a 
part upon their profits 
U 
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P 109 * Nather the 

fimncTf culdvates that 
quahty of land which regu 
lates price dot the manu¬ 
facturer, who manufacture# 
good#, sacndce any portion 
of the produce for rent. 
The whole value of their 
commodibei ii divided into 
two portiotiB only one con 
stitutes the profits of stock, 
the other the wages of la¬ 
bour 

“ Supposing com and ma 
nufactured goods always to 
sell at the same pnce profits 
would be high or low in pro- 
portkn as wages were high 
or low 

P 115 Thus we see, 
that whether the produce 
belonging to tbe farmer be 
180, 170 160,160 quarter*, 
be alway* obtain* the same 
sum of 720/for it the pnce 
inmeoamg in an Inverse pro- 
portioo to the quantity” 

P 184. Thus then I 
have endeavonred to show, 
that a rise of wages would 
not raise the pnce* of com- 
roodities, but would Invari 
ably lower profits and se 


As the fiarmer must al¬ 
ways retain the profits of 
stock, rent must always fall 
on the consumer Increase 
of wages, from rise in the 
price of com, must always 
fall on profits. As the far 
mers share of the produce 
dimimshes as the pnce nses, 
it is as much his Interest 
permanently as that of the 
manufacturer, that the pnce 
should not nse because he 
is obbged, as a consumer to 
pay a higher pnce for arti 
cles into which raw produce 
enters. 

P 183. In propor ti on os 
capital antrumuiates, rent and 
wages absorb all profits. 

It appears that, even if the 
prices of couimodities were 
permanently raised by high 
wages, as (entmeouily) sup 
posed in the above note, it 
would not any dif 

ference in the loss of profit 
to the employer* of labour 
The increase of wage* is no 
doubt a sum withdrawn from 
profit*. The transfer of ca¬ 
pital will proTent it from 
fallmg more on one trade 
than on another If a batter. 
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condly, that if the prices of 
commodities could be raised, 
still the effect on profits 
would be tlie same, and that 
in fact the value of the me¬ 
dium only in which prices 
and profits are estimated 
would be lowered.” 


from a rise of wages, should 
sell his hats for 110/ instead 
of 100/, his money-profits 
w ould be the same as before, 
but as he would be obliged 
to pa}' one-ieiiih more for 
every commodity, and more 
for his law' materials, and 
labourers at the increased 
prices, he w'ould be no better 
than if his profits had been 
diminished, and prices re¬ 
mained as befoie 

Landlords and annuitants 
could not be made to bear 
any part of the increased 
wages, because their portion 
of consumption, though t'ais- 
ed in price, only compensates 
the rise in the cost of the 
raw material It can do no 
more, because the use both 
of the raw material and of 
wages cannot be added to 
the price of the manufac¬ 
ture ; for if when wages rise, 
the' same nsc'be made an 
prices, the labourers will be 
just as they were—they will 
get more money-wages, but 
no more corn or commodi¬ 
ties They must therefore 
get a second rise, equal tO 
the first, and commodities 
must be raised again to 
u 2 
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FOBEIGN TRADE. 

P 136 “ No extenaon of 
foreign trade will immedl 
atelj increaje the amount of 
value in a country, although 
it win tend very powerfully 
to increaae the mass of com- 
modihe*-'* 

“ Aj the value of all fo¬ 
reign goodi le meaaured by 
the quantity of the produce 
of our land, aud Labour 
which u given for them, wo 
ahould have no greater value, 
if by the diaeovery of new 
maiheta we obtained double 
the quantity of foreign goods 
in exchange for a given quan¬ 
tity of ours.” 

P 140 “ If by the intro¬ 
duction of cheap foreign 
goodi I can save 20 per cent, 
from my expenditure, the 
effect will be preedady the 
■ame as if machhiery had 
lowered the expense of their 
production but profit* 
would not be raised 

P 143 “Foreign Trade 
has no tendency to raise 
the profits of stock, unless 
the commodities imported be 


answer this new rise, which 
is absurd. 


Foreign trade can only in 
crease profits by importing, 
at a cheaper rate, com and 
other necessaries of the la¬ 
bourer No importation of 
articles used exclusively by 
the ndi can raise profits { 
but their cheapness and 
abundance while they m- 
crease our enjoyments, en¬ 
able us to save and accumu¬ 
late and in this way they 
have an effect similar to 
profit. 


Whatever diminishes la 
hour lowers pnee but has 
no effect on profit. 

Whatever diminishes wa 
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of tlint (Ic'jcription on wlncli 
the vngcs of labour arc cv- 
pcndcd 

“ ‘ Tlic remarks’ “ apply ' 
equally to borne trade ” 

P 141<. In one and the 
same country, profits, gene- 
rail}' speaking, arc ah\ays 
on the same le^eI *’—‘‘ It is 
not so between difierent 
countries ’’ 

P. 145 “ The quantity 

of wine which she (Portugal) 
shall give for the cloth of 
England, is not determined 
by the respective quantities 
of laboui devoted to each ” 


P 153 “ But the dimi¬ 
nution of money in one 
country, and its increase in 
another, do not operate on 
the price of one commodity 
only, but on the pnees of 


ges, laiscs profit, but has 
no cficct on price 


This IS because capital, 
though itgoes easily to equal¬ 
ize profits from one district 
to another of the same coun¬ 
try, docs not readily remove 
to a foieign country 

The cloth might in Eng¬ 
land be the labour 
of . 100 men 

The wine in do 120 : 
The ivinc in Por¬ 
tugal 80 . 

The cloth in do 90 . 
Yet Portugal, though she 
could produce cloth with 
less labour than England, 
would find It advantageous 
to take cloth from England, 
because she could, by ap¬ 
plying her capital to wine in 
place of cloth, get her cloth 
w'lth the labour of 80 in 
place of 90 men 

He supposes that England 
discovers a mode of making 
her own wine Portugal now 
pays in money for her cloth 
The accumulation of money 
in England raises the price 
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alL"—“ The price of cloth, 
from being 4tSL in one coun- 
try, and 60^. lo the other, 
TTonld probably fall to 491. 
or 481. in Portugal, and nee 
to 46/. or 47i. in England and 
not afford a sufficient profit, 
after paying a premium for a 
bill, to induce any merchant 
to import that commodity 
“ It la thus that the money 
of each country ia apportion¬ 
ed to it only m such quanti¬ 
ties as may be necessary to 
regulate a profitable trade of 
barter” 


P 165 * Whenever the 
current of money is forcibly 
stopped and when money Is 
prevented from settlmg at 
its just level, there axe no 
limits to the possible vari¬ 
ation of exchange.” The 
effects ore similar to those 
which follow when a paper 
money not exchangeable for 
specie at the will of the 


of cloth, and prerents its ex 
portation England, m such 
a case, most export gold as 
a commodity until she has 
DO more than her proper 
share for caixyrng on a trade 
of barter and her commo¬ 
dities will then fall to tbor 
proper price. 

The greater ftcihty in 
working goods, the shorter 
dtslances to which they are 
to he sent in exchange for 
gold are the only two ctr 
cinnstances whidb regulate 
the camparatiTe valne of 
money in the different coui>. 
tnes of the world, and make 
it most abnndant and cheap¬ 
est in those coontries which 
have the advantage of easy 
prodnctioii and short dis* 
tance 

Whenever a country forces 
into cirooIatioD too mnch 
paper-moDoy, or forcibly re 
tains more specie than is ne- 
CCTsary for arculation, she 
makes the exchange unfa¬ 
vourable to herself When 
each country has its own 
proper quantity of money, 
the exchange will be at par, 
and 100/ in England, or the 
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holder, is foiced into circu¬ 
lation 


TAXES. 

P 172 “Thedesire which 
every man has to keep his 
station in hfe, occasions most 
taxes, whether laid on capi¬ 
tal or income, to be paid 
from income ” 

“ It should be the policy 
of Government never to lay 
such taxes as will inevitably 
fall on capital, since by so 
doing they impair the funds 
for the maintenance of la¬ 
bour ” 

P 175 “ Those taxes, 

however, are easily collect¬ 
ed, and this by many may be 
thought to afford some com¬ 
pensation for their injurious 
effects ” 

TAXES ON RAW PRODUCE 

P 176 “ Any tax which 
may be imposed on tbe cul- 


silvei in 100/ will purchase 
a bill of 100/. oi an equal 
quantity of silver, in France, 
Spain, &c 

The exchange is never 
ascertained by the compara¬ 
tive value of money in com¬ 
modities ; but by estimating 
the value of the currency of 
one country in the currency 
of another 

Both he and Adam Smith 
condemn all taxes on the 
transfer of property, “ stamp 
duties, and duties on the 
registration of bonds, &c ” 

“ They prevent the na¬ 
tional capital from being dis¬ 
tributed in the way most 
beneficial to the commumty.” 


In India they should per¬ 
haps be abohshed entirely, 
but certainly in all cases 
affecting the rayets, who are 
continually borrowing to pay 
their rents 

Taxes on rent fall on tlie 
landlord 
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tlTator whether in the shape 
of* land-tax tithes, or a tax 
on the produce when ob¬ 
tained, will increnae the cost 
of production, and will there 
fore raise the price of raw 
produce.” 

P 182. * It would raise 
the price of raw produce by 
a sum equal to the tax and 
would therefore fall on each 
consumer m propordoo (o 
his coniumpdoa ” 

‘ It would raise the wage* 
of labour and lower profits. 

P 178. ** In the case of a 
tax on raw produce of a 
land tax or tithes, the corn 
rent of land will vary, while 
the money-rent will remain 
as before.” 


P 1U3. Taxa on pro¬ 
duction, or on the profits of 
stock, whether applied fm 
mediately to profits, or indi¬ 
rectly, by taxing the land 
or Its produce, have this 
advantage over other taxes 
no class of the community 


Taxes on land, tithes, 
raw produce, and poor rate*, 
fall on consumers. Taxes 
on wages fall on profits. 
Taxes which raise the price 
of raw produce so far as 
they raise the price of the 
labourer s necessanes, fall on 
profits 

Taxes which raise the 
price of raw produce cannot 
fall on the cultivator, be¬ 
cause if they did he would 
remove his capital to some 
other employment 

The quantity of com will 
not be altered by the tax 
bol os rent is regulated by 
the profit of No. 3, which 
pays no rent and is always 
equal to the difference be 
tween the produce of No 8, 
and land of a better quahtv. 
No*. 1 end 2, or between 
160 170, and 180 quarters. 

The rent is equal to the 
absolute difference between 
those numbers, or to 10 on 
No, 2 and 20 on Na 1 
but when a tax of fii pier 
quarter or 10 per cent is 
imjKised the abtolute differ 
tnet IS leiaened, though the 
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can escape them, and each 
contnbutes according to his 
means ” 


P 194 “ If 100/ IS my 
fair proportion of the ex¬ 
penses of the country, the 
virtue of taxation consists in 
making sure that I shall pay 
that 100/ neither more nor 
le;;s”—“ and that cannot he 
efiPected in any manner so 
secuiely as by taxes on 
wages, profits, or raw pro¬ 
duce” 


P 195 “ The probable 

effect of a tax on raw pro¬ 
duce, would be to raise the 


lelative one remains • since 
No. 1 and 2 pay the tax on 
180 and 170 quarters, in¬ 
stead of ] 60, ns No. 3 Had 
all paid the tax on 160 only, 
no fall would have taken 
place in the corn-rent, but 
as they do not, the corn- 
rent falls 

As No 3 must always 
yield the profit of stock, it 
must always add to price 
what IS taken in tax, and 
always yield the sum of 
640/ The cultivator of No 
1, also in the same way adds 
the tax to the price, and 
therefoie pays the same 
money-rent, but though the 
difference of the money-pro¬ 
duce of No 1 and 3 is the 
same as before, yet, as the 
price of corn is greater, this 
difference is equal to the 
pnce of fewer quarters of 
corn, and corn-rent falls It 
falls by a quantity of com 
equal to the tax on the 20 
quarters difference of pro¬ 
duce which the cultivator 
must now deduct from the 
rent 

The tax could not raise 
the price of all commodities, 
because the same quantity 
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pric50 of row produce, and 
of oU the comiDoditiefl In 
which raw produce entered, 
but not in any degree pro¬ 
portioned to the tax while 
other cornmodiOea In which 
no raw produce entered, 
such ai articles made of the 
metals and of the earths, 
would fall in pnee, so that 
the same quantity of money 
as before would be adequate 
to the whole drculadcttL” 


P 196 “A tax which 
should haye the effect of 
railing the price of all home 
productions would not dis¬ 
courage exportation, except 
ing during a very limited 
time ” 

^ The tax would prodace 
the same effect as an altero- 
tioQ of money confined to 
a single country — That 
coxratry might not be able 
to sell, but she would be 
able to buy because import 
able commodities would not 
be raised in pneo under 
these drcumstauces nothin g , 
but money could bo ex 


could not be circulated with¬ 
out more gold, which could 
not be drawn into the coun¬ 
try by dear commodities. 
Part of the tax would fall 
on wages and profits, and 
part on the pnee of earthen 
and metallic articles, by the 
transfer of capital to these 
manufactures. The whole 
amount of produce and car 
culatioD would remain as 
before, because though mdi 
viduals from paymg the tax 
would have leaa to expend, 
government would just have 
so much more* 

If all home productions 
were raised, they could not 
be exported but money 
would fall and be exported 
for foreign articles, until Its 
scaraty would raise the pnee 
of the remainder, when 
goods would fall in price, 
and be agam exported as 
before. 
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ported.”—“ A nation can¬ 
not be exhausted of its mo¬ 
ney, for after a certain 
quantity lias left it, the 
value of the remainder will 
nse.” 

TAX ON RENT 
P 200. “ A tax on rent 
would affect rent only, it 
would fall wliolly on land¬ 
lords, and could not be 
shifted to any class of con¬ 
sumers ” 

TITHES. 

P 205 Lands of the 
worst quality, as well as the 
best, pay tithes, and exactly 
in proportion to the quantity 
of produce obtained from 
them Tithes are therefore 
an equal tax ” 

P. 207 “ The chief ob¬ 
jection against tithes is, 
that they are not a perma¬ 
nent and fixed tax, but 
increase in value in propor¬ 
tion as the difficulty of pro¬ 
ducing corn increases.” 


Tithes fall on the con¬ 
sumers, like all taxes on raw 
produce 

They resemble rent in 
augmenting both in quantity 
and value, with the difficulty 
of production 

As the country improves, 
the net produce of land 
diminishes in proportion to 
the gross produce, but as 
tithes are a tenth of the 
gross, they become a larger 
share of the net produce 
Tithes do not discourage 
cultivation more than an 
equal amount would do 
raised in any other way, 
because all taxes are paid 
from the net produce of the 
country. 
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LAND-TAi 

P 211 “A land tax 
levied in proportion to the 
rent on land, u in effect a 
tax on rent ”—“ It will not 
effect raw produce, but will 
fall wholly on the landlords. 

" But if a land tax be 
imposed on all cultivated 
land however moderate that 
tax may be, it will be a tax 
on prodnce, and will there¬ 
fore raise its price. 


TAXES ON GOLD 
P 326. ^ Com being a 
commodity indupensahly ne- 
cetaary to every one, httle 
effect would be produced on 
It in consequence of a tax, 
and therefore the supply 
could not be long excessive 
even if the producers bad 
great difficulty in removing 
their capitals from the land 
The price of com therefore 
will speedily be raised by 
taxation 

If the mines which sup- 


He shows that if the tax 
be la id on all land in pro¬ 
portion to its prodnce, it 
does not differ from btbea, 
that if it be laid on all land 
at the same rate per acre, ‘ it 
will raise the pnce of com 
in proportion to the tax paid 
by the cultivator of tbe land 
of the worst quality,” and 
will therefore tncreoit the 
rent of all tbe owners of the 
better land without benefit 
to tbe State. 

He supposes that the price 
of com would nse almost 
immediately, and throw the 
tax on the consumer because 
the demand of every person 
for food remains as before. 
He supposes that the qnan 
dty of gold would diminish 
slowly, by the poorer mines 
being shut and that as the 
value could not rise until 
tbe diminntion took plai%, 
the money-owners, not those 
who used It, would pay The 
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ply us with gold weie in tins 
country, and if gold were 
taxed, It could not use in 
relative value to othei things 
till its quantity weie le- 
duced ” 

TAXES ON PROFITS 
P 245 “ Taxes on lux¬ 
uries fall upon tliose only 
w4io make use of them ” 

“ Wiiatever laises the 
wages of labour loweis the 
profits of stock, therefore 
every tax on any commodity 
consumed by the labourer 
has a tendency to lower the 
rate of profits ” 

P 253. tax on the 
profits of the faimei is not 
a tax proportioned to the 
gross produce of the land, 
but to its net produce, after 
the payment of rent, w-ages, 
and all other charges ” 

P 254 “ A tax on the 
profits of stock always 
leaves corn-rent unaltered, 
and therefore money-rent 
vanes with the pnces of 
corn, but a tax on raw pro¬ 
duce, or tithes, never leaves 
corn-rent unaltered, but ge¬ 
nerally leaves money-rent 
the same as before ” 


demand for gold is not for a 
specific quantity, as in the 
case of food and clothing, 
but IS regulated entnely by 
its value, and the value by 
the quantity 

He show’s that a tax of 10 
pel cent w'lll affect the prices 
of commodities, not in the 
same, but m different rates, 
according to the natuie of 
their capital, because if it did 
not, theiates of profit wmuld 
become unequal That a 
nse or fall in the value of 
money would affect pnces 
unequally That the argu¬ 
ment of those who maintain¬ 
ed that the Bank restnction 
had not depreciated cur¬ 
rency, because all commo¬ 
dities did not rise in the same 
proportion, was not correct. 
That in a country without 
taxes, an alteration in the 
value of money would ope¬ 
rate in an equal proportion 
on the pnces of all commo¬ 
dities But that in a coun¬ 
try where theie are taxes, it 
could not do this, because it 
would render profits une¬ 
qual, as a fall in the value 
of money would raise the 
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P 255 “ By taxing the 
profit* of the farmer, you 
do not burden him more 
than if you exempted hia 
profit! from the tax and the 
landlord hai a decided inte 
rest that his tenants profits 
should bt tctxtdj as it is only 
on that conditHm that be 
himself remami really un> 
taxed 


profits of taxed artides abore 
the general level, until 
equalised by the transfer of 
capitnL 

If the profits of the far 
mer are not taxed 10 per 
cent., like those of other 
trades, the pnce of corn 
does not nse, and he pays 
10 per cent, more for all 
articles. If his profits are 
taxed, corn nses 10 per cent., 
and after paying the tax, 
leaves him the same amount 
as before. 

Whilfi the former Is not 
taxtd like other trades, the 
Undiord has no rise In the 
pnce of his corn-rent to ba 
lance the increased price of 
10 per cent, on all other 
articles. When the farmer 
is taxed, the landlord gets 
n nse of 10 per cent on his 
corn, which balances the 10 
per cent additional pnce of 
article# of eipenditare, and 
leaves him untaxed. 

N B —The above reason¬ 
ing would be true, if the 
mine furniahing money were 
in the same country bnt as 
it IS not, all commodities 
could not nse m price vrlth- 
out more money to curulate 
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TAXES ON WAGES 
P 258 “The ultimate 
effects which aviII result from 
such taxes then, are precisely 
the same wliicli result from 
a direct tax on piofits ” 

P 274) “ If they could all 
raise the pnce of their goods 
so as to remunerate them¬ 
selves with a profit for the 
tax, as they are all consumers 
of each other’s commodities, 
it is obvious that the tax 
could never be paid ” 


P 279 “ If the trade in 
the precious metals were 
perfectly free, and money 
could be exported without 
any expense whatever, the 
exchange could be no other- 
ivise in every country than 
at par”—“ Even mth the 
expenses of transporting 
them, the exchange could 
never in any of them devi- 


them, and more could not 
be got for dear articles. 
Even if pnces did nse, the 
export of gold for cheap 
foreign goods, would raise 
Its pnce until the home 
goods fell to their old level 

The tax falls entirely on 
the employers of labour It 
cannot raise the pi ices of 
commodities 

He shows, that if Adam 
Smith’s doctnne weie true, 
that the tax raises puces, 
and that the farmer deducts 
It from his rent, manufac¬ 
turers would repay them¬ 
selves by the nse, and there 
would be nobody to pay 
the tax but the landlords, 
who must for this end con¬ 
sume all commodities. 

The stockholder and land¬ 
lord would pay nothing to 
the tax The manufacturer 
could gam nothing by rais¬ 
ing the price, for he could 
throw no part of the tax 
upon them If he sold to 
the stockholder the goods 
which cost him 10/ for 12/, 
his profit IS 2/ If the tax 
IS 1/ his profit will be re- 
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ate more from par than by duccd to IL It will be no 
the*8 expeo»e*.” more if he add the tax to 

the price, as the other deal 
era will do the same he 
must pay 11/ and sell for 
ISi and after paying IZ. to 
the tax, will have ouly IZ 
as profit 

But the prices could not 
possibly be raised by the tax, 
because this would again 
raise provisioas and wages, 
and the nse of wages must 
be coropenaated by another 
nse of goods, and so on with¬ 
out eod 

He shows, that if 10 mil 
lions only being required 11 
shall be forced into mrcola 
tion whether in spede or 
paper the exchange would 
be 9 per cent- against Eng 
land if 12 million, 16 per 
cent and if 20 60 per cent 
—that the prices of goods 
would be doubled but would 
not disturb foreign com 
merce, as the difference of 
exchange would be allowed 
on both Bides in the bQls 
for the import and export 
goods. 
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TAXES ON OTHHR CO^^MO- 
DITirS THAN RVW TRO- 
DUCL 

P, 302 “ By cnncelhng; 
the National Debt, one man’s 
income might be laisccl from 
1000/ to 1500/ , but an¬ 
other man Mould be lowered 
from 1500/ to 1000/ These 
two men’s incomes now’ 
amount to 2500/ Tliey 
would amount to no more 
then ” 


It IS clear tliat neither in¬ 
come nov cxpcndituio would 
be diminished, tlie same pi o- 
pert}' would remain, but it 
would ha\c changed hands 
One objection may be 
made to his plan of redeem¬ 
ing at once the National 
Debt, by each person pay¬ 
ing for his share by giving 
up a pait of his capital It 
IS, that each peison would 
expect, by delay, that his 
share would be lessened by 
the increasing levcnue of the 
country 

As the tiansfer of capital 
equalizes taxes and piofits, 
it might perhaps be practi¬ 
cable, by limiting taxation 
to a very few principal heads, 
gieatly to simplify and ira- 
piove the revenue. If in¬ 
come could be ascei tamed 
mthout vexation, it would 
be the best object for taxa¬ 
tion 
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UAXIUB, SUOOBSTlONg, AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 

COLLBOTED PROM THB VARIOUS WRITINOS OP SIR 

THOilAS MUNRO 

Keep your temper 

Be Blow to take, ood never give offence m official corre- 
Bpondence or communications and abstain even from the 
use of expresaionB which, though not generally calculated 
to give offence, may yet be taken offensively 

When a question i« once deaded, whatever difference of 
opinion may have erurted upon it among thoae whose duty 
It was to consider it, discusnon should at once give way to 
co-opera tioQ 

There u no use but much unnecessary trouble, m dis¬ 
puting a question where the argument you favour is at all 
doubtful, and uot clear 


Wnte down a thought when it ocean to you 

A publio man should give up bis rituation when he finds 
that he is no longer capable of performing the dutlea of it 
effidCDtly 

Government ought to be eitfemely caubons in passing 
censure on appeals from its subordinate officers, because, 
as almost every appeal must bo against the decision either 
of the Commander In-chicf or of Government, it would 
evidently tend to prevent the compkmts of indindusli for 
real or imaginary gnemnoes from reaching the lupenor 
authonty at home. 
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Do wliat IS light; never mind clamour 

Temper and perseverance in a riglit couise must always 
insure success. 

Improvement in civil affaiis must always proceed slowly , 
more particularly wliere much is to be undone that ought 
never to have been done. 

Many measures of Government ought onl}^ to be adopted 
as you have seivants properly qualified to carry them into 
effect, to attempt them without, is onl}^ to create confusion 
and useless expense 

A public man should have no motive but the good of 
Ins Government and his own reputation, which are insepa- 
lably connected. 

What India wants most is a free export of her produce 
to England, as is permitted from England to India Ad¬ 
mission to all our silks and coloured goods, &c on mode¬ 
rate duties 

If you want discipline^ you must support the respecta¬ 
bility of commandants of corps, this, more than any thing, 
is wanting. 

All armies, but moie particularly mercenary armies, such 
as we have in India, require something like service to keep 
up their attention when, for any length of time, we have no 
war The best thing is distant marches to and from a 
foreign territory 

A Governor should always be a man who will maintam 
the system prescribed by the Court of Directors. 

X 2 
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You do great injuitice to a Goremor if you gire hun 
cmiDsellora adverse to the system he is enjoined to fol 
low, as well as great Injustice to the Company and their 
subjects. 

In recommending new systems, people are too apt to think 
that mankind ore mere pieces of machinery, on which it is 
perfectly barmlesi to make eipenmenti every day 

"When we are actually at war, it Is not the business of a 
subordinate government to ask questions about the origin 
or justice of it but to use every exertion to enable the 
snpenor government to get out of the war os well as pos> 
sible 

Of our troops, cow to five or even ten, of the enemy is 
enough 

Government loses all its dignity when a bankrupt is em 
ployed to rule over his creditors. 

Nothing IS more unpbilosopbical, and, what is of more 
consequence, more imprudent, than to show a shght to any 
person however humble bis capacity There is hardly any 
one who ever forgives it. True pbflosopby conniti, not so 
much m despising the talents or wealth of other men os in 
bearing our own fortune whatever it may be, with an un¬ 
altered mind. 


It is always dangerous, and often fatal, to have a force 
barely sufficient to maint a m ourselves m a hostile country 
more particularly in a country like Ava, the powers and 
resources of which we are so ignurant of The best chance 
of penc^ under such drcumsiances, u never to trust to 
appearances, but to consider war as likely to last, to make 
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preparations accordingly, and to engage in it with oui 
whole disposable force Nothing is so expensive as war 
carried on with inadequate means It entails all the ex¬ 
pense, without the advantages of war 

If we wait till we hear of the wants of an army, and 
then only prepare to meet them, the aid may come too 
late, such wants should be anticipated as far as possible 

There is no time when it is more essentially necessaiy 
an army should be strong, than at the very moment when 
Its commander is treating for peace 

Troops will always make allowances for any haidships 
imposed on them by the exigency of the public service, if 
proper attention is paid to then comfort and feeling 

An extensive country and scanty population are usually 
great obstacles to invasion, and more so to conquest 

An enemy should always be made to fear the worst 

No theoretical improvement should make us abandon 
what IS supported by experience 

Any alteration in the rates of exchange at which troops 
are paid, is a thing desirable at all times to be avoided 
It should not even be brought into discussion, especially 
when the rate at which the coin is paid is already above 
Its value, and when the object is to raise it still higher 

Every thing is possible to a sound and persevering Go¬ 
vernment 

All the writing in the world will not put people right 
who do not know, or cannot or will not learn, how to go 
about a thing 
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The yfAj to make our^ admiiriitrntion efficient in to sim- 
plif/ it,—to employ our European and Native serranta on 
those datiea for which they are reapectively beat adapted 
Employ all civil aervanta at Jirtt m the revenue line, not 
merely to teach them revenue burineas, but becauae they 
win see the natives under their beat form, a» induatnoui 
and mtelhgent huabandmen and manufacturen—will be 
come acquainted with their babita, manners, and wants, 
and loee their prejudices against them—will become at 
tached to, and feel a desire to befriend and protect them 
and this knowledge and feeling will adhere to them ever 
after, and be most useful to them and the natives during 
the rest of their Uvea 

TX 

MINUTE ON THE CONDUCT OP BOBOPKAN FUNCTION 
ABIES TOtVABDB THE NATIVES 

The unfortunate not at Masulipatam on the S9tb of 
May in which three persons lost their lives, seems to have 
arisen from one of those duputes about ceremomes, which 
ere so common between the right and left-hand castes^ 
The great population of Masuhpalam Tenders it peculiarly 
liable to such disturbances and the well known seal of the 
collector has led him to adopt measures for their proven 
tion t but I fear that they will not have the desired eSect 
and that, if sanctioned they would rather augment than 
mitigate the evil His propotdtion is, that all differences 
respecting processions and other ceremonies should be 
decided by the courts of law and that in the mean time, ho 
should support the party whose claim seems awmstent 
with natural right He observes, that the beating of 
tomtoms, riding id a palanqxun, and erectmg a pandal, ore 
privileges which hurt nobody and naturally belong to 
every person who can olTord to pay for them This is 
very true but it Is also equally true that things cquolly 
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harmless m themselves have, in all ages, and m all nations, 
and in our own as well asm others, frequently excited the 
most obstinate and sanguinaiy contests The alteiation 
of a mere form or symbol of no impoi tance, lias as often 
produced these effects, as an attack on the fundamental 
principles of national faith It would therefore be extremely 
imprudent to use the authority of Government in sup¬ 
porting the peiformance of ceremonies which ive know are 
hkely to be opposed by a large body of the natives. 

On all such occasions, it would be most advisable, that 
the officers of Government should take no part, but con¬ 
fine themselves entuely to the pieservation of the public 
peace, which ^^ll in almost every case be moie hkely to be 
secured by discouraging, rather than by promoting, dis¬ 
puted claims to the right of using palanquins, flags, and 
other marks of distinction, during the celebration of certain 
ceremonies 

The magistrate seems to think, that because a decision 
of the zillah court put a stop to the opposition given to a 
caste of Brahmins, in having the Vadookhan ntes per¬ 
formed in their houses, in the language of the Vedahs, that 
It would have the same efficacy in stopping the opposition 
to marriage processions , but the cases are certainly different 
The Banians have the sanction of the Shastei s for the use 
of the Vadookhan ntes in their families, the ceremony is 
private, and the opposition is only by a few Brahmins 
But in the case of the marnage piocession, theie is no 
sanction of the Shasters, the ceiemony is public, and lasts 
for days together, and the opposition is by the whole of the 
right-hand castes, against the whole of the left-hand castes, 
and bnngs every Hindoo into the conflict 

The result of the magistrate’s experiment ought to make 
us avoid the repetition of it We find from his own state¬ 
ment, that the mischief was occasioned^ by his ivish to 
restore the caste of goldsmiths to the right of riding in a 
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palanquin, which he considered to belong to erery man who 
cbote to pay for iL He annulled a former order against it, 
in consequence of the complaint of the writer of the ziUah 
court, that he waa hindered by it from performing his 
BOD 9 mamage in a menoer suitable to hu rank and as be 
did not apprehend any disturbances, be left Masuhpatam 
before the ceremony took place. The assistaut magistrate 
howercr two days before its commencement, received infer 
mation that opposition was intended 

He did whatever could be done to preserve the peace of 
the town, but to no purpose He issued a proclamatioD 
stationed the police in the streets to prevent not reinforced 
theae with revenue peons, and desired the officer command 
ing the troops, to keep them In readiness withm their nnea. 
But in spite of all these precautions, a senous affray, as 
might have been expected occurs, in which property is 
plundered, and lives ore lost and aB this array of ovil and 
mDitaiy power, and all this tumult, anie solely from its 
being thought necessary, that a writer of the court should 
have a palanquin at the celebration of a mamage Had 
the writer not looked for the support of the magistrate, he 
would undoubtedly not have ventured to go m proceswon, 
and no disturbance would have happened 

The magistrate states, that this writer bad gone abont 
for many jears in a palanquin without hindrance, but 
this IB not the point in dispute —it is not hii using a 
palanquin m his ordmaiy business, but in going In pro¬ 
cession —it IS this which constitntes the triumph of one 
party and the defeat of the other and which whilst such 
opinions are entertained by the natives, will always pro¬ 
duce affrays. The magistrate supposes that the opposition 
was not justified by the custom of the country, because it 
was notorious that in many placet of the same district, the 
goldsmith castes went m procession m palanquins. This 
If very hkely, but it does not affect the question, which 
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relates solely to what is the custom of the town of Masuh- 
patamj not to what that of other places is 

It IS not uncommon for a caste to have a pnvilege in one 
place, which it has not in another In a small village, wheie 
there aie but few persons of the opposite caste, it goes in 
procession in a manner which it could not do in a great 
town, where the numbers are more equally balanced The 
magistrate has not shown that the goldsmiths had in the 
town of Masulipatam the pnvilege which they claim had 
It existed, he could have had no difBcultj in finding the 
proof of it among the Mohammedan population, or even 
among the Brahmins, who, m general, have no inteiest in' 
the disputes of the right and left-hand castes We may 
infer, not only from the magistiate having stated no pre¬ 
cedent, but also from the unwillingness of the revenue and 
police seivants to take an active part, or even to give infor¬ 
mation, that the claim of the goldsmiths was unfounded 
The assistant-magistrate remark's, that the police ser¬ 
vants connived at the conduct of the rioters, but that the 
sepoys, though they might be supposed to act under the 
influence of the same prejudices, showed no improper bias 
We are not^ however to conclude, fiom the conduct of 
the sepoys, that they weie less inclined to the cause of the 
rioters than the police Sepoys are often led, by the hahit 
of military discipline, to act in opposition to then preju¬ 
dices, but nothing can be moie dangerous than to expose 
their fidelity to such a trial, and it ought never to be done 
unless in cases of the utmost necessity 

It would be desiiable that the customs of the castes con¬ 
nected with then public ceremonies should be the same 
every where, and that dificiences respecting them should 
be settled by decisions of the courts, but as this is impos¬ 
sible while their piejudices remain, we ought, in the mean 
time, to follow the course most likely to prevent disorder 
and outiage 
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The confljctj of the caat« »re tuuallj mort senoos and 
most frequent when one party or the other expects the 
support of the officen of Goremment They are usual 
ly occasioned by supporting some innovation respecting 
ceremonies, but rarely by preventing jL The magis- 
trate ought therefore to give do aid whatever to any per 
sons desirous of celebrating marriages, or other festivals or 
public ceremonies In any way not usual in the place, but 
rather to discountenance inoovatioa. He ought, in all 
dispntes between the castes, to take no part beyond what 
may be necessary in order to preserve the peace and he 
ought to pnnish the rioters on both ndes, in cases of aflVay, 
for breach of the peace and, on the whole, to conduct 
himself in such a manner as to make it evident to the peo¬ 
ple that he favours the pretensions of neither sde, but 
looks only to the maintenance of the peace 

I re co mmend that instmotions in conformity to tbese 
suggestions be sent to the magietrates for tbeir guidance. 

(Signed) T Munho 

3rd July 1B20 

X, 

I INSERT the following admirable remarks on a decision 
by the Chief Jostice of Madras, because they convey the 
most accurate definition which I have any where met of 
the peculiar tenures by which lands are held in India. I 
have taken no notice of this subject m the Mbuoir, be 
cause It 18 in no necessary d^reo mixed op with the nar 
rative of Sir Thomas Munros pubbo or private life 

In Consultation 15th March, 18£2. 

In 1783, Atam Klian Dewan of the Nabob Wola 
jah obtained a jagheer wWch was confirmed to him by 
a perwjinnah dated 20th July 1780 by way of ‘ an 
Altamgha Enaum”of the Kamil Jumma of sixty four thou 
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sand cliuclirums, eleven anas. The grant is in the usual 
form,—** to be enjoyed by him and his descendants for ever, 
from generation to generation ” He is authonzed to divide 
It among his descendants , and the local ofliceis are required 
to consider the penvannah “ as a most positive peremptory 
mandate, and not to require a fiesh sunnud every year ” 
The terms employed in such documents, “ for ever,” 
from generation to geneiation,” or in Hindoo grants, 
“ while the sun and moon endure,” are mere forms of ex¬ 
pression, and are never supposed, eithei by the donor or the 
receiver, to convey the durability which they imply, or any 
beyond the will of the sovereign The injunction with 
which they usually conclude—Let them not require a 
fresh sunnud every year,” indicates plainly enough the 
opinion, that such grants were not secure from revocation 
This veiy grant to Asim Khan was resumed on the 
death of Walajah, by his son Amdut ul Omra, but renewed, 
by a fresh perwannah, dated the 30th of August, 1797 
On the assumption of the Carnatic by the Company, it 
was again resumed, with other jagheeis and enaums, for in¬ 
vestigation, on a change of Government, according to the 
usage of the country on such occasions Soon after this 
event, and while the jagheer was under resumption, Asim 
Khan died, in October, 1801 He left several children, for 
all of whom he made a libeial piovision by his will, wntten 
in the September preceding his death , but he left the 
bulk of his fortune to his eldest son, Kullum Oolla Khan, 
whom he constituted guardian to his younger children 
He said nothing of the jagheer in his will, because he vas 
too well acquainted with the usage of India, to believe that 
he had any permanent proprietary right in it, because he 
was aware that these grants nere revocable Although, 
therefore, he knew that he could not claim the jagheer as a 
light, he wrote a letter to Government, stating that he had 
held it by the favoui of the Nabobs Walajah and Amdut, 
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ttod trusting that it trould be continued by the ftvotrr of 
the Companj Iiord Chve nnswered his letter, and 
nssured him that attention would be paid to his high eba 
racter and in his minute of the 28tb of May, 1802, re 
commended that, m conformity with the resolutions of 
Government in 1790 all the country jagheers then current 
should be restored and as the jagbeer of Asim Khan was 
one of them, it was restored to his eldest eon, Kullum Oolhi 
Khan but the grant was not for ever and the revenues 
ansing from salt saltpetre and the customs, were expressly 
excepted and as rt was submitted to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, and sanctioned by them itmiglit have been expected 
that It would not be shaken by any authority in this 
country This expectation, however, has been disap¬ 
pointed by the proceedings in the Supreme Coart. The 
brothers of Kullum Oolla Khan, instigated by certain Eu¬ 
ropeans, endeavoured to set aside tbeir fathers will on the 
ground of insamty but the will was establuhed in Coart, 
in 1818 They succeeded afterwards lo establishing their 
claim to the personal properly, accordiug to the shores 
prescribed by the Mohammedan Jaw but the Court twice 
gave a decision against their <daim to a share of the jagheer 
They soon after filed a new bill in which the Company 
were made defendants, as well as Kullum OoUa Khan, and 
ID which they prayed that he nugbt be compelled to ac 
count for the revenues of the jagheer, and the Company 
to issue a new grant to all the brothers and sisters jorntly 
The Company told their law officer that they had no 
interest in the smt and that it onght to be prosecuted 
between the parties interested But the objection was over 
ruled by the Court on the ground that the Company had 
an interest in tho matter and the cause was tned but 
before judgment was passed, the Advocate General, con¬ 
ceiving that the case was not well understood, proposed 
that fresh evidence should be taken on two points first 
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as to the natuie of the interest conveyed jagheer grants, 
and, second, as to the usage of Native Governments in the 
resumption of such grants This application was refused, 
and judgment passed against the defendants on the 22d of 
May 1820 

The Court decreed, that the perwannahs granted by Wa- 
lajah and Amdut ul Omiah are “good, valid, and subsist¬ 
ing perwannahs, and that the same are, andweie, and have 
been in force since the resumption of the civil and military 
authority of the Cainatic by the defendants ” That the 
complainants “ aie entitled to their several and respective 
shares of the jagheer lands and villagesand also to “ like 
shares of the lents, issues, and profits of such jagheer lands 
and villages” And it is also oidered, “ that the said de¬ 
fendant, "CuUum OoUa Khan, do account, before the Master 
of this Court, touching the said jagheer lands and villages, 
and of the rents, issues, and profits thereof,” from the 
death of Asim Khan And it is farther declaied, that the 
“ said Kullum Oolla Khan hath been, during all the time 
aforesaid, and i^ow is, a tiustee of the said jaglieei lands 
and villages, and of the rents, issues, piofits, and revenues 
theieof, for the benefit of the complainants, to the extent 
of then respective shares and interest in the same, accoid- 
ing to the Mohammedan law of succession ” 

The ariears of rents decreed by the Court amounted to 
the enormous sum of eleven lacs of pagodas, being the 
balance found by the Master, according to his repoit of the 
27th March This balance was found in the absence of 
Kullum Oolla Khan, who, on finding himself involved in 
utter ruin, had fled to Pondicherry, and the report of the 
Master regarding it was confirmed by the Court on the 6th 
of Apnl last Previously to the confirmation of that re¬ 
port, an apphcation, on the part of the plaintiffs, was made 
to the Court, for the appointment of a receiver of this 
jagheer, which the Advocate-General resisted on two 
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■grounds —-Ist, “ That the jagheer being out of the jun^. 
dJcUon of the Court, -and the defendant having then quit¬ 
ted It, the Court had no authonty to make such an order, 
the charter having restneted the CouVt s jurisdiction over 
the Natives to such only as are inhabitants of ^^adros and 
its hmits ”—and 2ndly, “ That even if the Court had, 
generally speaking such kuthonty, yet it did not extend 
to this on account of the speciBc nature and inodents 
of the property in question involving the nrkars share of 
the produce, and consequently, the collection of the re 
venue, from the intermeddling with which the Supremo 
Court Is, by the charter speoaJIy interdicted ” Both 
these objections were overruled by the Court —the first, 
because the defendant, having been originally amenable, 
and having submitted to the junsdiction, the Court bad a 
right, by its process, to act upon the property any where 
within the Company's territones ”—and the second be 
cause the Government having assigned to the defendant the 
jogheer, it could no longer be r^arded as pubhc revenne, 
but was subject to the same process as any other property 
of the defendant ^ and an order was made for the re 
ceiver But on the Advocate General urging the inconve 
nience which would result from an order so unprecedented, 
and intimating that there would be an appeal from the 
decree it was agreed by the parties, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Court, that, in place of the aforesaid reedver 
the collector of the distnct should be substituted, and 
should, under the orders of Government, collect the profits 
of the jQgheer lands, pay them into ” the pubhd treasury, 
with the pnvity of the Accountadt-Generd of this Court, 
to the credit of this caiise, and subject to the farther order 
of this Court.’’ This course was acceded to by Govern¬ 
ment, for DO other reason but that of its being the only 
one by which discuAsion with the Supreme Court tould be 
obviated and the Advocatc-Genefal was direilrted to take 
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immediate measures for appealing the suit to England 
Though Government has theiefore already done all that 
it can do, I ought not, I think, to let so extraordinary a 
decision pass, without stating, individually, my own senti¬ 
ments upon it 

The case, on the side of the Company, has been so ably 
argued b}!^ the Advocate-General, and the long and able 
minute of Mr. Thackeray has so fully explained the 
grounds on which the right of the Company rests in this 
case, that no room is left for me to add any thing mate- 
nal to what has been already adduced , and I must there¬ 
fore content m 3 'se]f with noticing the mam arguments on 
Avhich the Chief Justice founded his decision, and with 
stating those ancient usages of the country of which long 
expenence has given me some knowledge, and by which I 
am led to regard his opinion as erroneous. 

The Supreme Court are, by their charter, expiessly pro¬ 
hibited from taking cognizance of any matters relating 
to the public revenue; but, in the present instance, they get 
ovei this difficulty by saying, that the revenue of the jag- 
heer having been assigned to Asim Khan, was no longer 
revenue, but private property, subject to the same laws 
which regulate private inheritance If this doctnne were 
admitted, it would lead to the most dangerous consequen¬ 
ces , for it would enable the Court to entertain suits against 
the Company in aU cases of jagheer, enaum, or other grants 
of public revenue wherever situated, on the plea that, 
having been granted, it is no longer public revenue As 
all the Native religious establishments, and municipal ser¬ 
vants throughout the country, are maintained by grants of 
land, the Supreme Court might gradually extend their 
junsdiction over them, destroy their respect for the autho- 
nty of Government, and throw the affairs of the country 
into confusion Were the Court once to begin to receive 
suits respecting lands assigned for the maintenance of 
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public servants, it would be impossible for Government to 
realixo tbe revenue, or to maintain good order in the 
countr/ It may be said, that tbe Court is not btely to 
interfere in such matters, but of this we can have no assu 
ranee at present for, bat a few years ago its interference 
in the jagheer of KuUnm Oolla Khan, above a hundred 
miles from the bmita of its jurisdiction, was r^arded as at 
least equally improbable. There will never be wonting 
men whose interest it will be to bnng into Court, at all 
hoiords, the jagheers and enaums allotted to tbe anl and 
rebgioui establishments of the country and as the Court 
will judge for itsdf in detenmning whether these lands do 
or do not come under the description of what ii meant aa 
revenno by the charter, I own that I see no hope nfler 
what has passed of their being regarded as any thing else 
than mere pnvate property Tbe only effectual way in 
which the Government would be secured from the mis¬ 
chievous effects of the Coart t extending their interference 
to pubho revenue assigned in the form of services and 
chanty for the maintenance of vanous estabhshmenti, 
would be by restraining the Court ftom talcing cognisance 
of any suit, respecting any land whatever, situated beyond 
the limits of its junsdiction 

It 11 mauifeit, from the observations made by the Chief 
Justice m the course of the trial, that the notions of the 
Court regarding public and private lands in India, are 
very vague, and that it must therefore be continually liable 
to exceed the bounds presenbed to its authority in the 
charter, by mistaking pubbe revenue for pnvate landed 
property Tbe Chief JusticM eayi, That It does not ap¬ 
pear that it was not part of the pnvate possessions of the 
Crown ho thinks t^t the grant to Kullnm Oolla Khan IS 
not revenue, because liOrd Cbve * excepts the tayer salt 
and saltpetre, which are revenue.'" He supposes that a 
pnvate property in the land is granted, from the expres- 
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sions used by the Chief Secietaiy, delivoi ovei these 
lands,” and in Walajah’s giant,'‘'put him in posses¬ 
sion of the peigunnah ” It is well Icnown that the usual 
meaning of these terms is nothing more than that the 
deshmooks, deshspendies, and other public officers, shall 
make over the management of the village, or peigunnah, 
to the jagheerdar, and pay him the public revenue The 
sunnud says nothing of prnate revenue, it states cleaily, 
that what is gianted is public revenue, estimated according 
to the kamil jurama, or perfect, oi standard assessment, at 
sixty-four thousand six bundled and three chuchrums and 
eleven annas Grants of land usually contain a clause 
saving all private rights, and when it is not inserted, it 
IS always understood that no pnvate, but only pubhc 
rights aie tiansferrecf by the grant It seems strange 
that the Chief Justice, after leading the sunnud, should 
have had any doubt as to what was granted being levenue. 

He seems to have been uncertain throughout, and some¬ 
times to have thought that it was public revenue, and 
sometimes that it was not, and to have given his decision, 
m a cause of the highest impoi tance, both from the mag- 
mtude of the property, and the pohtical consequences 
which it involved, without having any very distinct idea of 
the nature of the propel ty on which he was deciding But 
It IS not surpiising that an Enghsh judge should have be¬ 
lieved that grants of land by the sovereign must be giants 
of crown-lands It is easy however to show that they are 
not so in India, and it would have been better perhaps 
if the Advocate-General had moie fully explained m what 
the difference consists It might have been shown in a 
veiy few words, and by defining the natuie of the thing 
granted, the question of right will be more easily under¬ 
stood If we suppose the gross produce of the lands of 
any village of a peigunnah to be one hundred— 

VOL IT. Y 
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That of thi* amoant tbo expenso of cultivation ia 40 

The landlord^ rent or aharo 20 

The GtxvemmeDt revenue or share 40 

100 

If this vQlage, or pcrgunoah, be granted ai a jagheer, it is 
the forty only, composing the Government revenue or share, 
which 18 granted* The twenty, forming the landlord’s rent, 
is not granted but remains, as before, in the hands of the 
owner, as also the forty, making the expense of cultivation, 
as he must defray iL If the jagheer be resumed, the pro¬ 
perty of the landlord is not effected by the change It is 
tbo forty only, composing the Government revenue or 
share, whldi is affected by the resumption It is paid to 
the Governioent instead of the jagheerdar, in the same 
manner as it was before the grant The jagheerdar ceases 
to have any interest in the village or pergnnnah, because 
he never had any property id the land, bnt merely id the 
revenue, which is now reffumed* Nothing can be clearer, 
therefore, than that wherever pnvate propnetary right m 
land exists, whatever xs granted by Government must be 
public revenue only and that as the grants to Kullum 
OoBa are of lands m the Camadc, where all lands are the 
hereditary private property of the inhabitants, the thing 
granted is public revenue only m the share which the pro¬ 
prietors paid to Gorernment and that there is not the 
smallert foundation for the euppoeition of the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, that a proprietary right in the land itself, op any 
pnvate property of the lOTereign, was conveyed by the 
grant. 

In stating the landlord's share at 20 per cent, of the 
groae produce I have done so merely for the sake of illns- 
trntion It is in some provinces higher, and m others 
mndi lower, and in some so low as not to be distinguishable 
from the charges of cultivation 
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The jagheer sunnud conveys the rights of Government, 
whatever they are, and no more These rights vary iii 
different parts of the countiy Wherever the lands are 
held, as in the Carnatic, by rayets having an hereditary 
propnetary right in the whole lands of the village, they 
are limited to the pubhc levenue, or Government share of 
the produce, and do not give a foot of land In some 
provinces of India, where the lands are held by rayets 
having an hereditary right to the lands in cultivation. But 
not to the waste, the jagheer sunnud gives the government 
revenue, or share of the produce only, in the cultivated 
lands, but in the waste it gives the proprietary right in 
the land, whatever it may be, by the custom of the country 
When such a jagheer is resumed, no private rent is affected 
by the resumption The ancient hereditary rayets pay the 
public revenue of their lands to Government, in place of 
the jagheerdar, and the jagheerdar himself pays the public 
revenue of the waste-lands which he may have brought 
into cultivation, and if he agree to this condition, he 
retains possession of them with the same piopnetary right 
as the othei landowners, or rayets of the distnct It is 
obvious, therefore, that though in rare cases of unclaimed, 
or waste-lands. Government may confer a private proprie¬ 
tary right, it never resumes it, and that theie is no foun¬ 
dation for the opinion, that resumption is an unjust vio¬ 
lation of private piopertj', since the thing resumed is 
always public revenue, never the landlord’s rent. 

This long explanation respecting Indian grants will 
appear unnecessary to those who are conversant with the 
subject, but as the Chief Justice certainly never understood 
clearly wliat was the precise nature of the thing granted, 
and as the main part of his argument lests upon its having 
been private property, it became indispensably requisite to 
show at the outset, that it was not pnvate property, but 
exclusively public revenue 

y 2 
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Ai the tblDg granted was public revenue, and as the 
grant itself was a political act of the Company in their 
sorerogn capeaty, the cognisance of it was, on both 
grounds, beyond the jurisdiction of the Conrt but the 
Court has set the Company s grant aside, and decreed that 
the penfonnah of Walajoh to Asim Khan is a “ good and 
subsisting grant” If it is a ^x)d and subssbug grant, it 
ought to be so wholly, and not partially It ought to be 
good for the salt and customs, os well as for the land 
The decree of the Court has altered the nature of the 
grant altogether It ooght to have conhnned either the 
grant of the Company or the Nabob It has done ndther 
It has set aaide the Company s grant, bnt has not restored 
the Nabob s. It has given to the portie* the land, but not 
the salt and customs and os the Chief Justice says, that 
this is because these articles are revenue we may infer 
that his decree is founded oo the belief that private pro¬ 
perty only and not revenoe, was granted with the land. 
It may likewise be observed, that the decree has deviated 
in another pomt from the Nabob s grant By that grant 
It is required that a division of the jagbeer shell be made 
whenever Aaim Khan requires it To make the division, 
or not, 18 left optional with him Bat he never mndfl ft, 
and most probably never mtended it for be makes do 
menoon of any such deugn in his address to Lord Clive 
and his whole conduct towards KuUum OoUa Khan, as 
well as hi8 last will, leave no doubt that be wished after 
allowing a moderate provision for the other childreD, the 
rest of bis property should go undivided to his eldest 
•on, as the only way in which the rank and character of 
his family would be pr e s e rved 

All the circumstSDces connected with the grant of Wa- 
Isjah, as well as with that of tho Company show that they 
were of a political nature, and not property cognisable 
by tbe Court The grant of Waliyah to Aidm Khan was 
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n giant by the Sovereign of flic Carnatic to liis minister, 
as a lonard foi Ins long and faitlifiil political services 
When the Coinpaii} suecccdeil to the govcrnniciit of the 
C irnatio, the} gianlccl the )aghcei of Asiiii Khan to his 
•^on Kiilhini Oollah Khan , but, in ‘^o doing, they acted in 
their political capacit}, in concurioncc with the Nabob, and 
a little attention to ‘^onie of the ai tides of the treaty of 
1801 will diow, that the legulaling not onl} of KuIIiiin 
Oolla’s lagheer, but of all the othci jaghccis, was a mea¬ 
sure of state mde[icndc'nt of the ]urisdittion of every niuni- 
cipal court 

By the iiist article, “ The Nabob Asini ul Doulali Bc- 
liadcr IS forniall} established m the state and rank, with the 
dignities dependent thereon, of bis ancestoi s 

B}'the third article, the Compaii} “ charges itself with 
the inainlcinncc and support of the inihtaiy force necessary 
for the defence of the Carnatic, and foi the protection of 
the rights, pcison, and property of the said Nabob, and 
the said Nabob stipulates that he will not cntci upon an}’’ 
negotiation or correspondence with any Euiopcan oi Na¬ 
tive power,’ See 

By this, the Nabob docs not relinquish his sovereignty 
be meiely icnews the article of foirner treaties, by which 
he engaged not to correspond with foieign states without 
the consent of the Company 

By the fifth artidc, one-fifth part of the net levenue of the 
Carnatic is allowed for ‘‘ the maintenance and support of 
the said Nabob ” 

The fifth part is his claim as soveieign of the whole Car¬ 
natic It is the revenue which lemains, aftei piovidmg for 
the civil and military chaiges, and is probably as large a 
clear levenue as was received by any of his ancestors 

By the sixth article, the one fifth is to be calculated after 
deducting, fiist, “ all chaiges of collection second, “the 
amount of the jagheei lands stated m the ninth ai tide of 
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the ireatj of 1787) at pagodaa 2,18 421, aod the tame 
sam of pagodas 6,21 105, appropriable to the liquidation 
of the debts of the late Mohommed Ally 

By the ninth article, the Company engages “ to take into 
coofidcration the actual situation of the principal officers 
of his late Highness s Goremment.' It charges itself with 
the expense of a suitable provision for their maintenance, 
to be distnbuted with the knowledge of the said Nabob 
in such manner os shall be judged proper 

By this article, it appears that the Company, m con¬ 
junction with the Nabob, may regnlsle the pronnon for 
the officers os it thinks proper And by the second separate 
article it is stipulated, * that it shall not be incumbent on 
the Honourable Company to appropriate lands yielding a 
revenue to the said amount of pagodas 2,18,421 but 
that the said Company sbali be at hberty to exercise its 
discretion on the mode, and in the extent, of the provuion 
to be made." 

By the tenth article, the rank of the Nabob os a Fnnce, 
and as an ally of the British Government is declared 
No change in the political situation of the Nabob has taken 
place since 1801 He is stiU Pnnee of the Carnatic, and 
ho 18 a party to the treaty by which one 6fth of the net 
rerenne is secured to him Without a breach of the treaty, 
we cannot, except with bis consent alter any of the ar 
tides. By one of these articlee we are bound to provide 
for the dependents of the Nabob, and among them, for Kul 
lum OolU Khan. The Nabob concurred in the provision 
made for him If we take it oway without the Nabob s 
consent, it is a breach of the treaty, which is cognisable by 
the Government at home but not by the Supreme Court 
here The question is not one of private right between 
two brothers, as maintained by the Chief Justice but one 
of state policy whether a pubGc grant, confirmed by 
treaty, shall or shall not be set aside by a munlapal court 
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If the Court has junsdiction in any jagheer included in an 
article of a tieaty, it must have it equally with regard to 
all the other jaghcers, and if it can alter any provisions 
of an article, it may, on the same principle, set aside the 
vhole treaty. 

I doubt whether the Supreme Court can legally exer¬ 
cise jurisdiction in the Carnatic, even in cases of private 
property Had the Nabob retained the civil administra¬ 
tion, It certainly could not have done so, neither could it 
have done so under a teraporaiy assumption similar to what 
has occurred at former penods The present assumption 
of the country IS more permanent, but the relative situ¬ 
ations of the Company and the Nabob are the same as in 
former cases of assumption The Nabob is still Pnnee of 
the Carnatic,—receives in that -capacity one-fifth of the 
net revenue, and has a right to object to any measure 
which, by the increase of grants or otherwise, may tend 
to a diminution of his dues But if the Company, with 
the concurrence of the Nabob, were to resume a grant of 
land oi money, and if the Couit were to consider the grant 
as private property, and secure against the resumption, it 
IS obvious that tlic revenue of the Nabob would be injured 
thereby. There are many other cases in which the decrees 
of the Court might be at variance with the rights of the 
Nabob, and whatever therefore may be thought of the 
expediency of the Supierae Court’s having junsdiction in 
the Carnatic, in matters of private property, where the 
claim is against the Government, or any of its officers, it 
would be advisable that it should have none in matters of 
pnvate property, where the Nabob and the Company have 
a common interest 

The Chief Justice denies the sovereignty of the Com¬ 
pany, and considers the words of Loid Thurlow as a cleai 
authority against then being regarded as a sovereign 
power, except in the case of dispute with a sovereign le- 
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ahve to peace and war with rtate*. Whether the 

Company have or have not either on indqjendcnt or dele¬ 
gated Boveredgnty, in the technical sense that the Chief 
Justice or Lord Tliurlow may have offiied to the eipros- 
tnon, IS of little consequence for, though the sovereignty 
be reserved to the Crown, all the powers of the State by 
the present constitution of things as far as regards the 
Natives of the country, ore exerased by the Company 
They make peace and war—•raise and m^ntain armies 
—have arbcles of war for enforcing their discipline—ac¬ 
quire and cede temtones—impose and collect taxes, and 
make laws, founded on onciont usage, for the administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of the country The Chief Justice af 
ter arguing that the Company can act as sovereign only in 
the two points of makiag war and peace admits that the 
Nabobs exerased absolute and uncontroOed antbority and 
that the Company ** bare the same rights as the Nabobs 
of the Comatio. He says, If the Advocate General 
can make out that the Amduts son would have bad a 
right to resume the grant made by his iotbeT and grand¬ 
father I admit the Company has tiie same nght and this, 
after all seems the great pomt in the case Tt is unques¬ 
tionably the main point at issue between the parties bat 
the Chief Justice has deaded that the Amdnts son could 
not resume the jagheer of Adm Khan, and of course that 
the Company could not resume it, either from the reason 
of the thing, or by the customs and usages of the country, 
or by the Mc^mmedan law 

What the Chief Justice says of the Engs of England 
not having the power of resnming grants, has no analogy 
to the present case. The Engs of England durst not, 
could not resume these granta. They would have been 
opposed by thdr barons and churchmen, who chiefly en¬ 
joyed them The Engs of England gave up private land 
ed property but this did not affect the public revenue 
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These Crown giants were not, like Indian grants, exempt¬ 
ed fiom contribution to the public levenue. Though lost 
to the king as private propeity, they contiibuted, like 
other lands, to the national levenue The land levenue in 
India IS what the excise and customs aie in England,—the 
main source of revenue, and cannot be permanently alien¬ 
ated with safety to the state. The Khngs of England ne¬ 
ver could alienate the public levenue in perpetuity, noi 
could any government do so No government can debai 
its successors from the use of the public revenue The 
existing government must always have the power of calling 
it foith, foi the pieservation and defence of the state In 
India theie is no assembly or public body between the 
pnnee and the people, to regulate the late oi the amount 
of the taxation or levenue. The sovereign himself is the 
only authority by which revenue is levied and disbursed, 
and by which it is granted or resumed The power to re¬ 
sume as well as to grant must be lodged somewhere, and 
in India, where there is no other authority, it is obvious 
that it must be vested in the Prince But this is denied, 
because opinions are drawn from European institutions, and 
strained analogies are found, where none exist, between the 
usages of India and Europe And hence the Chief Justice 
observes, that he cannot see how any argument can be 
derived from the particular situation of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, which shall, on general reasoning, deprive him of 
the same nght to alienate the revenues of the state, as was 
actually enjoyed by the Kings and Queens of England ” 
This IS not a coirect view of the case The Kings of 
England could not ahenate the great sources of public re¬ 
venue in perpetuity They could alienate their crown- 
lands, but not the pubhc revenue upon them. But the 
alienation by the Nabob is that of the whole of the public 
revenue of extensive districts The alienation in England 
was meiely a transfer of the ci own-lands to pnvate indi- 
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viduols, to bo bable to oU tbe public taxes. The aliens 
don by tbe Indian Prince was a transfer from the state, of 
all pubbo taxes on land, to Individnals as pnvate property 
The Chief Justice does not appear to have perceived the 
dutincUon in the nature of English and Indian grants, for, 
in speaking of the grant to Asim Xban, he says, “ It 
onght to appear that it was properly belonging to the 
public, or at least, that U was not part of tbe private pos¬ 
sessions of the Crown. It has already been shown that 
all grants of jogheers in India, are grants of pubbo revenue. 
They cannot indeed be otherwise, because there are no 
crown lands The Chief Justice u evidently acting all along 
under the influence of English analogies, and endeavoar 
log to And a resemblance In things which have not the re- 
motettconneebon He thinks, that because tbe sovereigns 
of Europe, under the feudal system posseaaed extensire 
crown-lands, the sovereigns of India must, from their 
bring more despotic, have had still more extensive pnvate 
dominions, but nothing can be more unfounded than such 
an opinion Crown lands, according to tbe Engbsb accep¬ 
tation of the term, are aoknown in India. Tbe most power 
ful monarchs had none neither Akhbar nor Aurangxebe 
had any and the despotism of the sovereign was itself the 
very cause of their being none, because, by giving him on- 
limited control over all land throughout tbe empire, it 
rendered the aid of any private domain altogether unneces¬ 
sary A small part of the public revenue arose fnim cuf 
toms the rest about nioe^tenlhs of the whole from the 
land revenue or tax All land was assessed to the pubbo 
revenue a part of the land was allotted to rebgioua and 
charitable purposes, and to municipal institutions, and the 
pubbe revenue of turii lands was enjoyed by the incum¬ 
bents. But the pubbo revenue of nil other land ramp to 
tbe royol treasury unless when assignments 6f particular 
villages or districts were made to nnl and mibtary ofBcert 
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foi their personal allowances, and the pay of their respec¬ 
tive establishments, all which assignments, however varied, 
ceased at the will of the sovereign. As there was no 
public body, no class of nobles or clergy, which had any 
right to interfere in the settlement of the land-tax ; as this 
power was vested in the Sovereign alone, and as he could 
raise or lower the tax as he saw proper, and as the whole 
produce was at his disposal, it is manifest that he could 
deiive no advantage, and therefore have no motive for 
holding, as “ piivate possessions of the Ciown,” any lands 
apart from the general mass of the sirkar or Government 
lauds of the empire , and it is also obvious, that whenever 
he granted land rent-free, he granted the public revenue 
The Chief Justice says, that if we are to aiguefrom 
the reason of the thing, we may have recourse to the his¬ 
tory of our own country, wheie he shows, that it was de- 
- dared by the twelve judges, as late as the time of King 
William, that “ it was the ancient and undoubted right of 
the Crown to alienate its hereditary estates,” and he hence 
infers, that the Nabob of the Carnatic must have the same 
nght This argument would be veiyjustif the estates 
alienated in England and the Carnatic were of the same 
nature, but as they are totally different, it is not at all 
applicable The King of England might, without injury 
to the nation, alienate his hereditary estates. The owners 
were changed, but the estates themselves were stiU liable, 
like the other lands of the kingdom, to all the pubhc bur¬ 
dens of the time , to military service, aids, &c By the 
transfer, the Crown became poorer, but the nation richer. 
But an Indian grant is the reverse of all this it gives 
away the public revenue of the lands, it exempts them 
from military service, from every kind of tax or pubhc 
burden, and renders them entirely useless as a resource to 
the state In England, the alienation of the crown-lands 
does not lessen the resouices of the state, in India, it 
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onmliilatea them In England, the effect of such aliena 
tion coiild only have been partial, as the cromi lands bore 
but a small proportion to the lands of the kingdom In 
India, it might have extinguished all revenue, as the Sove 
reign, though he has no crown-lands, has the power of 
granting all lands. 

The Chief Justice observes, tliat it was not in the con¬ 
templation of the great men who investigated the subject of 
the crown-grants, when Queen Anne first succeeded to the 
throne, to remedy the evil of the resumption He thinks 
that their moderation furnishes a contrast with the conduct 
of the Company s Government. But this Government has 
never claimed a right to make a resumption at all omiUr 
to what a resumption of the crown-lands in England would 
be It docs not claim to resume any pnvate property 
conveyed by the grants it claims the pabbe revenue only 
and leaves the rent of the landlord with the proprietor 

If all Indian Fnoecs could grant altamgha jagheers, and 
if none could resume them, a great portion of tbe country 
might, m time, be released from affording any aid to the 
state, either in revenue, or in military service. Some idea 
may be formed of the probable effect of such a system, by 
looking at what happened in a few jam under the Nabob 
Walfljah and hii ion Arodut ul Omra- F amil y jagheers 
were granted to the amount of above sue lacs of 
and containing a population of above tlx hundred thou 
sand persons Of these jagheers, only about one fourth 
was altamgha but the whole might have been so, and the 
state would have been depnved of every kmd of aid from 
more than half a million of its subjects. Many of the 
jagheers, too, might have been held as was actually the 
cose, by persons who, thougb attached to the donor were 
ini mi cal to his successor but, when once granted they 
could not, according to the opinion of the Court, have been 
resumed If, therefore, the increase of altamghas during 
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successive reigns, might, if not checked, have mateiially 
impaired, if not altogethei exhausted, the lesouices of the 
state, and as the evil could only be lemedied by lesump- 
tion. It seems to follow, from the leason of the thing, that 
the soveieign must have had the light to resume as well as 
to grant 

The next ground on which the Company’s right to le- 
sume the giant to Asim Khan has been denied by the 
Court, is that of the usage and custom of the countiv 
The usage of the countiy is undoubtedly the rule by which 
the question ought to be decided , and, in a case of this 
kind, the common practice of the Native princes must be 
admitted to be the usage. It can easily be shown that 
princes resumed altamghas at pleasuie It cannot be 
shown, that when they were disposed to resume, the act of 
resumption ever was oi could be prevented. It may be 
said that they were despots, and acted unjustly Had 
they seized private property, they would have been re¬ 
garded as unjust by the country, but no injustice was 
attached to the seizure of an altamgha, as the people knew 
that It was a grant of public revenue The piinces were, 
it is true, despotic, but they weie bbeial, -and even pro¬ 
fuse in their grants, and the grants themselves grew out of 
their very despotism; for it was because they, found no dif¬ 
ficulty in resuming, that they made none in gi anting Al¬ 
tamghas were not, in fact, more respected than money pen¬ 
sions, which, though every day liable to resumption, are 
frequently continued for generations The resumption 
and renewal by the Amdut of the grant to Asim Khan, the 
favourite minister of his father and himself, is a strong 
proof of the piactice of the country, and of the opinion of 
the public If altamghas weie not resumable, it may be 
asked what has become of them. Their very scarcity is a 
proof of the usage to the contrary There is not one in 
the Carnatic older than Walajah Where are all those of 
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hli predecetoors, whicli, according to tbo Chief Justice, 
ongbt to have been protected by usige, and by the Mo 
bammedan law ? The right of resumption never was 
doubted in tho Carnabo until called in question by the 
Supreme Court- The Company s Government could have 
had DO doubt of it when, in 1801, they resumed oil jag 
heera, though they afterwards condnued moat of (he old 
ones, but none of the altamgbas to the Nabob s family 
The usage is shown by Walajah himself, who certainly 
best knew what it was in bis own dommions but bis opi- 
mon IS ID direct oppoctioa to that of the Court. In bis 
letter to Government, of the 18th October, 1790, he says, 
“ I am prince of the Carnatic, and for these forty years I 
have granted, resumed, and altered jagheers, from time to 
time in such manner os I have thought proper” The 
right of resumpdon is m Native states the usage and the 
constitution, and it ceases only when tho Government is 
too weak to enforce it, and when this happens, the Go¬ 
vernment Is soon overthrown, and a new one arises, and 
mfuntami itself by exercising the right of grant and re 
Humpdbn 

It IS not easy to collect written documents respectmg 
altamgbas, because most of these grants have long since 
been resumed but enough stilJ remain to show what were 
the opimons of the Nixem and Walajth on the subject, 
and their practice ought certainly to be received as the 
best proof of what was the usage of the country The 
Nisam granted nltomgha Bunnuds to several members of 
Walajah s family, and resumed them again On the death 
of Amdut ul Omrti, the Nizam resumed tho altarogha 
jogheer which he held of him and regranted it to his suc¬ 
cessor Asim ul Dowlab, on whose decease he resumed it 
again The jaghecr of Ejmongunlah was held many years 
by Hiasom ul Mulk tho third son of the Nabob Walajah, 
onder an altamgha grant from the Nizam, os was also the 
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Kiladaree of Gumpoore, under a similar sunnud, by his 
younger brother, Missun ul Mulk, but, on the death of 
the Nabob Amdut ul Omra, both these grants were re¬ 
sumed by the same Soubahdar of the Deccan, ^vho had 
granted them, and conferred by a new sunnud on the late 
Nabob Asim ul Dowlah Walajah was so sensible of the 
little respect paid to altamghas, that when he granted one 
to Reisul Nissa Begum, he made his son, the Amdut, put 
his seal and signature to it, as affording the only chance of 
its being continued after his own death. No case can 
evince more strongly the insecunty of altamghas beyond 
the pleasure of the donor than this, of a father requmng 
confirmation from a son to such a grant But, notwith¬ 
standing all this precaution, the grant was, soon after the 
death of Walajah, resumed by the Amdut, in consequence 
of the misconduct of the officer placed in charge of the 
estate by the Begum, and was not restored until she had 
consented to dismiss him from her service. 

Walajah had no confidence in altamghas since Though 
he had obtained one from Ahmed Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 
for the Carnatic, he did not think it sufficient, and after¬ 
wards sohcited and obtained grants from Salabut Gung 
and Nizam Alb Khan, Soubahdars of the Deccan. The 
very circumstance of such extensive provinces as the 
Deccan and the Carnatic being disposed of by altamgha 

sunnuds, indicates clearly the political nature of these 

_ 

grants, and Walajah’s apphcation to every succeeding 
superior for a new one, shows that he considered them as 
hable to be resumed at pleasure He knew that this must 
either be the case, or that they must be maintained by force 
The usage, in this respect, has probably arisen from neces- 
sitj’’, for, as altamghas are chiefly given to membeis of the 
reigmng family, and to the higher officers of state, and as 
they are usually for extensive districts, it is obvious that, 
m every case of a new dynasty, and in every instance of 
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hi* predecesjors, winch, according to the Chief Juitice, 
oaght to have been protected by uaage, and by the Mo 
hammedan law? The nght of reiumptloD never waa 
doubted in the Caroatic until called in queation by the 
Supreme Court The Company a Government could have 
had no doubt of it, when, m 1801, they resumed all jag 
beers, though they afterward* continued most of the old 
one*, but none of the altamgba* to the Nabob a family 
The usage la ehown by Walajab himielf, who certainly 
best knew wbat it was in hia own dominioni but his opi 
Dion IS m direct opposition to that of the CourL In his 
letter to Government, of the 18th October, 1790, be says, 
“ I am Prince of the Carnatic, and for these forty years I 
have granted resumed, and altered jagheers, from time to 
time in such maimer a* I have thought proper The 
Tight of resumption is m Native state* the nsage and the 
coDstitUtioo, and it ceases only when the Government is 
too weak to enforce it, and when this happens, the Go^ 
vernment is *0011 overthrown, and a new one arise*, and 
maintami itself by exercising the nght of grant and re- 
sumptibn 

It IS not easy to collect written documents retpectiiig 
altamgbas, because most of these grants have long since 
been remmed but enough still remain to ihow wbat were 
the opdmons of the Nlxam and Walajah on the subject, 
and their practice ought certainly to be received as the 
best proof of what wa* the usage of the country The 
Nisam granted altamgha sunnuds to several members of 
Wolajah * family and resumed them again On the death 
of Anidut ul Omrd, the Nixam resumed the altamgha 
jsgheer which he held of him and regranted it to hii suc¬ 
cessor Asim ul Dowlah on whose decease be returned it 
again Thejagh«r of Ejmangunlah was held many years 
by Hissam nl Jfulk the third son of the Nabob Walajah, 
onder an altamgha grant from the Nixam, as was also the 
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Kiladaree of Gumpoore, under a similar suunud, by his 
younger brother, Missun ul Mulk, but, on the death of 
the Nabob Amdut ul Omra, both these grants were re¬ 
sumed by the same Soubahdar of the Deccan, ^ho had 
granted them, and conferred by a new sunnud on the late 
Nabob Asim ul Dowlah Walajah was so sensible of the 
little respect paid to altamghas, that when he granted one 
to Reisul Nissa Begum, he made his son, the Amdut, put 
his seal and signature to it, as affording the only chance of 
Its being continued after his own death. No case can 
evince more strongly the insecurity of altamghas beyond 
the pleasure of the donor than this, of a father requmng 
confirmation from a son to such a grant But, notwith¬ 
standing all this precaution, the grant was, soon after the 
death of Walajah, lesumedby the Amdut, in consequence 
of the misconduct of the officer placed m charge of the 
estate by the Begum, and was not restored until she had 
consented to disimss him from her service 

Walajah had no confidence in altamghas since Though 
he had obtained one from Ahmed Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 
for the Cainatic, he did not think it sufficient, and after¬ 
wards solicited and obtained grants from Salabut Gung 
and Nizam Alb Khan, Soubahdars of the Deccan. The 
very circumstance of such extensive provinces as the 
Deccan and the Carnatic being disposed of by altamgha 
sunnuds, indicates clearly the political nature of these 
grants, and Walajah’s apphcation to every succeeding 
supenor for a new one, shows that he considered them as 
liable to be resumed at pleasure He knew that this must 
either be the case, or that they must be maintained by force 
The usage, in this respect, has probably ansen from neces- 
sit}’"; for, as altamghas are chiefly given to members of the 
reigning family, and to the higher officers of state, and as 
they are usually for extensive distncts, it is obvious that, 
in every case of a new dynast}*^, and in every instance of 
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disputed succesxioQ m ou old one, which is bo common in 
India^ the new Pnnee could not be secure, unless be 
bad the power of resoimng the altmngbas of all whom he 
supposed were not well effected and of rewarding his 
adherents by new granU. This has been the usoge with 
regard to all largo grants the small ones of a few Iiun 
dred rupees ore from thdr inagntdcance, sometimes neg 
lected and allowed, hke chanty lands, to pass through 
several generations. 

There is nothing either in existing records, or in the 
state of the country, to support the opimon that altamghas 
were not reaumable at pleaaaro The altamgha was so 
for different from a common grant, that it was not for any 
specific penod and that it frequently, but not always, con¬ 
tained the words, ‘ from generation to generotiom” It 
was therefore a grant that the donor was anxious should 
be durable and his soil might on this account continue 
if he had no cause of being dissatisfied with the jagheordar; 
but the next pnnee could hardly show the same forbear 
anco, as he would probably have new favourites to provide 
for, by the resumption of old grants. If we examine 
Hr Falconer’s report on thejagheers of the Carnatic, we 
find DO old altamghas on the list The whole of the 
altamghas, sixteen m number, are by WaLyah and bis 
son. The old grants which have passed through several 
generations, are not altamgha, as might have been expected 
from the principle of their not being resumable but com 
mon jsgheer grants, neither hereditary, nor for life, but 
temporary Many of these common jagheerdars were 
kflledars of strong forts, and, from this cdrcumstance, held 
thdr jflgheers longer than tb^ would probably havo done 
under the dynasty by which they were granted j because, in 
the convulsions attending the decline of the Blogul power, 
their forts enabled them to securo terms for themselves. 
But oven after the new Government became strong, and 
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could easily Iiave leinoved them, tliey frequently peimitted 
these to remain, eitliei on account of family alliances, out 
of respect for their liigh birth, or some other cause. The 
greater pait of the jagheers ofAsim Khan were held under 
a loyal firman, not altamgha, by Mulk Mohammed All 
Khan, with the fort of ,Mustaphaghui Tliough the grant 
was meiely temporal y, yet it continued in the family, and 
descended lineally from fathei to son, for thiee geneiations, 
till 1780, when the jagheeidar having died dunng Hyder 
Ally’s invasion of the Carnatic, his family was sent into 
captivity in Mysore by that prince The jagheeidai of 
Awelwandah and several others, held by the common 
tenure, have in the same way descended through seveial 
generations It appeals from these facts, that in the Car¬ 
natic, altamgha grants, so far from being iiiesumable, have 
not been so much respected as many of the oidmary 
jagheers It would not weaken the aigument, even if 
it could be shown that, in other paitsof India, the practice 
was diffeient, because the question before us regards the 
usage in the Carnatic only, but I believe that it was nearly 
the same thioughout India , we know, at least, that it was 
so in the Peishwah’s dominions, for the commissioner at 
Poonah, m answei to a reference made to him on the 
subject, has stated that he has not been able to find a single 
altamgha in the Deccan, and has transmitted a list of five 
bundled and fifty-nine jagheers, lesumed by the Peishwah’s 
Government within the last fifty years, none of which 
aie altamgha Of these, he obseives, three bundled and 
si\ty-four were resumed for reason assigned, usually offences 
against the state; and one hundred and ninety-five without 
any leason assigned In the Nizam’s dominions, too, the 
resumption of jagheers appears from the note of his 
minister, Chundoo Lai, transmitted by the resident, to 
have been regulated, as in the Carnatic, by the will of the 
Prince It is stated, that “ altamgha jagheers which are 
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gTflDlcd to childreii generally, without any speofication of 
name*, are continued to the descendantB of the deceased 
person, but if any great fault has been committed, or 
there are no descendants, the jogheer is resumed.” It is 
also staled, that the sons sometimes share equally “ but 
If one IS found fit, and another unfit, the sovereign exer¬ 
cises a discretion, and continues the jagheer as he may 
think proper, in consideratioa of the ments of the persons ” 
and it IB added, “ there are no persons to whom joghcers 
have been continued, without some change or modification ” 
What is here said corresponds very nearly with the prac 
tice of the Company, and the Nabob in the Carnatic, with 
regard to the jagheers of Kullum OoUa Khan and otliers 
When any great fault is committed, the jogheer is resum 
ed The soveragu exercises ids discretion in renewing or 
eontiQuiDg the jsgheer to all the sons, or to one son in 
preference and no jagbeert are continued without some 
change. 

The next ground on which the Chief Justice maintoms 
that altamgbas are not resumable, is that of the Moham 
medan law The Advocate-General cites Mohammedan 
law authorities, to show that the King has power to grant 
or resume khersj ot the sirkars share of the produce of 
the land The Chief Justice did not think Jiat the autho¬ 
rities ated by the Advocate General forbidding the ahena- 
tion in perpetuity, were coDcInsrve but admitted, that if 
be had adduced instances of similar gmnta having been 
resumed, it would have greatly aided hiB case. The Advo¬ 
cate General, had time been allowed, might easily have 
adduced instances of similar grants in the Nabobs family 
having been resumed by the Niiam 

The law-officers of the Sudder Adawlut, In answer to 
the quenes from the Advocate-General, observe m speak 
ing of tbe Mdiammedan law authonties ** respecting lands 
belonging to the State and the private property of 
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pimces,” that theie “is so much disciepancy of opinion 
among these learned personages, lespecting the legality oi 
illegahty of giants of land, and of the revenues of land 
belonging to the State, by the sovereign, to individuals, 
that It IS next to impossible to come to any determination, 
or to ai nve at any satisfactory conclusion ” The discre- 
panc}"^ here complained of is not to be wondered at,—^it 
could not have been otherwise, for, as no person had ever 
seen the Mohammedan law applied in the case, the ques¬ 
tion vas not one concerning an}' political mattei of fact, 
but was one of mere theory As to what would be the 
operation of the Mohammedan law, if made applicable 
where it had never before been permitted to enter, as it 
was never used in the continuance or resumption of altam- 
ghas by the sovereign, every attempt to ascertain its opeia- 
tion must always bring us back to the usage of the coun¬ 
try, by which alone the transaction was legulated The 
Indian pnnces consult no law, either in gi anting or lesum- 
ing they giant frorri favour or political expediency, and 
resume at pleasure Their nght to resume is never ques¬ 
tioned , and as there is no tribunal that can take cog¬ 
nizance of it, it IS evident that it is regulated by no law but 
their will If it be said that this right, though it could not 
be denied or opposed, was not exercised^ we shall find that 
this assumption is not supported by facts, and that it is at 
variance with the usage of the country. It is useless to 
consult Mohammedan lawyers regarding this usage, for 
the resumption of grants is a question which was never 
submitted to them by any sovei eign, and when we seek 
legal opinions on matters of policy, which never were, nor 
ought to be, subjected to legal discussion, we must expect 
endless conflicting opinions, all equally well supported by 
texts and quotations from Mohammedan or Hindoo law 
It is not necessary to go to Arabia, or even to Hindostan, 
to discover the usage of the Carnatic, we ought to seaich 

z 2 
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for it oTj the spot in the South of Indio, and to look for it 
in the history of the Deccan and the Carnatic. If we 
adopt this course, wa shall see, as has already been observed, 
that altamgha grants wore not more inviolable tliaiu com- 
moo jagheera. If they were, what has become of them all ? 
There are none in Mysore, none in the Ceded Districts, and 
none in the Camatic, of an earber period than a few years 
before the death of Walajah We must admit either that 
former princes in these countries never granted altam- 
ghos, or that they have been all resumed But we have 
no reason to suppose that oltaroghaa were not granted 
under former princes, or to doubt that their disappearance 
is owing to their having been resumed by their successors. 
It was in fact because anch resumptions were considered 
as an ordinary transaction, that they exated bttle atten 
tion and were soon forgotten and the very record of them 
lost 

It has been seen that altamgha and all other jagheers 
were resumed. Ic ought to have been shown by those who 
disputed the nght of the Nabob and the Company to dis- 
pose of the jagheer of ^sun K'hjin when and where re 
sumpdon was, or could be hindered by the Mohammedan 
law 

The last ground of objection made by the Chief Justice 
to the resumption of Amm Khan s jagheer is Lord Clive s 
proclamation He remarks, that it has been argued that 
by the words of the proclomatiou, * all jagheerdars may 
rest satisfied that their interest will sustain no injury from 
the temporary arrangenient made by the Company,” that 
Lord Clive reuoimccd his right, if he had any, to resume. 
He states also, that the words of the re grant have raised 
in his mind, as m that of the Sadder Adawlut at Calcutta, 
a strong doubt whether I^ord Clive did himself intend to 
resume the grant in question at all The proclamation of 
Lord Clive cannot be regarded as any thing more than a 
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geneial assurance of attention to the inteiests of the jag- 
lieerdars This was fulfilled by allotting a provision for 
them But the assurance was not intended to preclude Loid 
Clive from exercising tlie authoiity always exeicised by the 
Nabob, of limiting or extending the jagheeis at discietion. 
Loid Clive was the best judge of his own intentions ; and, 
if we aie to judge of them from his own acts, he leaves 
us no ground to join in the doubts^ of the Chief Justice 
He certainly did intend to lesume thegiant, for he resumed 
the customs, salt and saltpetre belonging to the jagheer, 
and continued the land-rent only, and the new giant which 
he issued for the land-rent was not a lenewal of the old 
altamgha, but a common jagheer grant Kullum Oolla 
Khan is the heir of Asim Khan It was not in the name 
of the othei sons and heirs, because Lord Clive knew that 
Asim Khan was desiious that the jagheer should be con- 
feired on his eldest son His Lordship also knew that it 
was only on account of the high charactei and long sei vices 
of Asim Khan, that the jagheer had been oiiginally granted, 
that the respectability of the family could only be main¬ 
tained by giving the undivided jagheer to the eldest son, 
and that the Nabob approved of the measure The ongi- 
nal grants both of Walajah and the Amdut left the divi¬ 
sion of the jagheer to Asim Khan to be made as he chose, 
and he never expressed a ivish to make any The sun- 
nud of Loid Clive states expressly, that it is on account 
of “ the respectable charactei and commendable conduct 
of the said Behai der (Asim Khan), and a well-founded 
expostulation that his son Kullum Oolla Khan will pursue 
the same laudable line of conduct, that the jagheer is 
renewed*” 

I expect that the answers to the queries respecting 
altamghas, transmitted to various public officers, will con¬ 
tain different opinions as to their being renewable or not. 
They will vary accoidiug as they aie founded in the usage 
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of one pitovince or another, or on tho opinion* of Notitc 
In^ryer®, or on extennye or bmited obserration. We are 
too apt to be earned away by supposed analogies, and to 
buUd up systems of uniform practice, where none over 
existed, or ever were thought of and much of the argu 
meat on the present occasion seeniB to have arisen from 
this cause. The conflicting opinions may be cosily ac¬ 
counted for, by conodenng what really took place. The 
small altamgbas were frequently neglected on account of 
their insignificance, and allowed, hke common charity or 
enaum-lands, to continue for two or three generations, and 
to be r^ulated by the laws of private property But the 
greater altamgfaas were from their nature, objects of state 
jealousy, and were resumed or transferred at the discretion 
of the sovereign to punish one person, or to reward an 
other they could not be left as private property without 
danger to the State. 

I hare now delivered roy sentiments cm the prinapal 
objections caade by the Chief Justice to Lord Chve s grant 
to KoBurn OoUa Khan The sum of what I bare said is 
this That Che grant of tbe Amdut to Asim Khan was 
resumed by Lord Clive that tbe grant by his Lordship 
to KuUum OoUa Khan was a new grant diflerent m its 
nature from tho old one by the Nabob that the Nabob 
of the Camabc bad a right to resume the altamgha of 
Asim Khan, and that the Company s Govemment bad the 
same right that this right was founded on the reason of 
tbe thing, and m tho custom of tbe country that It was 
not affected by the Mohammedan law of inhentance that 
this law was apphcable only between individoals when tbe 
BOTereign permitted the altamgha to descend in this way 
m tbe family not between the sorerrign and the mdividual 
when it was resumed that the thing granted to KuUom 
Oolla Khan was pubho revenue, from all cognizance of 
which the Court are precluded by thdr cliarter, and that 
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even if it lind not been public ic\cnue, tbc icsuniption was 
an aflaii of slate, vliicb, wbetliei riglit or viong, did not 
come vitbin the jurisdiction of llic Couit, and for vliicli, 
as well as for all other politicid acts, the Govcininent in 
this country are amenable only to the Superior Govein- 
nicnt at liome 

Altiiougb Government, at the commencement of the 
tnal in the Supreme Court, were not fully aware of the 
important political consideiations which it involved, they 
soon saw them ; and on the Stli of January, 1819, they tell 
tlie Advocate-Geneial, tliat ** the}' attacli a high degree of 
importance to the piinciples in dispute,—the right of tlie 
Supieme Court to talc cognizance of the matter, and 
secondly, the denial of the authority of Government to 
revoke giants of the nature of that now' called in ques¬ 
tion ” It is absolutely necessaiy, both for the good govei n- 
ment of the country, and tlie security of the revenue, that 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court should be moie 
strictl}’’ limited and more clearly defined , and thatit should 
be completely debarred from all cognizance, in any shape, of 
the acts of Government If the Supreme Court are pei- 
mitted to set aside, by their decrees, the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, we shall weaken, and at last perhaps destioy, that 
authority w'hich, our own safety demands, should in this 
country be strengthened by every possible means. The 
proceedings of the Court on the present occasion have 
ruined the first pnvate family in the Carnatic, and lowered 
the Government in the eyes of the people, and if measures 
of prevention be not adopted, the evil will increase every 
day Most of the old wealthy families of Madias have 
already been impoverished by their litigations in the Court 
The attorneys and law dubashes now look to the provinces, 
and if the doctrine maintained by the Court continues to 
be acted upon, its junsdiction will in time reach to every 
zemindar, jagheerdai, and official landholdei undei this 
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Preaidcnc/ because, Madras bcjog the capital, many of the 
great proprietors and pnnapal inhabitants will occasionally 
visit this place and reside in it for a time, and thus become 
amenable and every person also holding on officinl or 
charitable grant, which it may be deemed expedient to 
assess or resume, wiD be able to bring his case before the 
Court as a complaint against European oppression 

The powers of the Supreme Court and of the Govern 
ment should never be suffered io come into collision and 
both the Court and the Government will thus be enabled 
the mote efficiently to discharge their respective dnties, 
and to command the respect of the natives. But, in order 
to attain theao objects, it will be necessary— 

1st, To exclude from the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court all avil suits between native and native, except 
where both parties agree to submit to tbeir dedsioo 

Snd To alter the present boundaries of the local juris* 
diction of the Supremo Court, so as to include the fort and 
town of Madraspatnam bat to exedude Cbepauk and Tni>< 
Ucane 

Sd, To exiJude fiom the jurisdiction of the Court all 
lands situated beyond the bmitf of the Court 

4tb, To exclude from the junsdiobon of the Court all 
acts done by the GoTernmont as a Government and rrmlt 
mg such acts cognisable only by the supenor authonties 
m England 

5th To vest in Government the powers now exercised 
by the justices, of assessing the inhabitants of Madras for 
paving, lighting and cleanamg the streeti or at least to 
vest in it the power of exempting from the tax all such 
Bramms, priests, and other privileged persons os, from the 
usage of the country are exempted from such taxes. 

If snits between native and native ore excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, it will check htigation, 
and lessen greatly the expense where it actually occurs, 
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and save thousands from luin The local boundaiies of 
the Supieme Court are far too extensive, they seem to 
have been fixed at fiist -without much consideration, they 
reach to a distance of five miles fiom Madias, and include 
seveial populous villages which ought iie\er to have been 
within them They contain a population of above five 
hundred thousand persons The line pioposed by Mr 
Stratton ought to be the new boundary. It runs along the 
liver at the Goveinment-house to Cochiane’s canal, and 
would place about two hundred thousand natives under 
the jurisdiction of the Company’s Court It would also 
enable us to accomplish a most important object, in with- 
draiving the Nabob, with all his relations and adherents, 
from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Couit That juiis- 
diction has, foi many j'ears, been a source of constant 
complaint from his Highness While it exists, it cannot 
be othenvise, for, whatever may be the forbearance of the 
judges, and their attention to native prejudices, circum¬ 
stances must occui almost every day, offensive to the Na¬ 
bob, and to every Mussulman of rank. The authoiity of 
the Nabob over his family and dependents has been im- 
paiied by pohtical events, and still more by the interfe¬ 
rence of the ofi&cers of the Court Daughters of Walajah 
have turned prostitutes, and been released from the cus¬ 
tody of their husbands and the Nabob, by habeas corpus 
Other women of rank have been encouraged, by then ex¬ 
ample and their impunity, to follow the same courses 
The disgrace of these women is felt, not only by their own 
families, but by every Mussulman here, as a degradation 
of their caste. The Mussulman population of Tripli- 
cane, always distressed and dissatisfied since the assump¬ 
tion of the Carnatic, has had its discontent increased by 
these transactions, and it is tlierefore desirable that the 
cause of them should be removed, by placing the Nabob 
without the jurisdiction ot the Supreme Court It is also 
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chieflj for tho purpose of reinovlng the catues of discon 
tcDt, that I have proposed that GoTeroment, rather than 
the justicca, should possess the authority of taxiog the in 
habitants of IfadraSt for paving, cleansing, and lighting 
the streets. The inajonty of the justices is composed of 
men either not in the Company s service, or who, having 
alirays resided at Ikladras, knoir little of the native usages 
Bramlns, priests, and other pnvileged persons, have m 
coQseqnence been subjected to tills house-tax, from which 
they are every where else exempted by the custom of the 
country and tho Hindoo population has been rendered 
discontented as well as the Mohammedan The discon¬ 
tent has shown itself only id oomplamt and clamour bat 
for this we are indebted to the presence of a miUtary force. 
Had the same measures been attempted to be corned into 
execution when there was none they would have been re~ 
sisted by insurrection The Advocate General has given 
it as bis opinioD, that Goveromeot has no authority over 
the assessment as it is by the act of Parliament committed 
to the justices alone. Government has requested, and the 
justices hove agreed, that the pnvdeged classes should be 
exempted but nothing Goal has yet been done and what 
ever may be done will always be liable to alteration, at the 
discretion of the justices. Government is placed in the 
extraordinary situation not of being restnuoed from tax 
ing bnt from relievmg its subjects from taxation. The 
justices, although they ore themselves nominated by Go¬ 
vernment, can levy taxes without its consent and though 
It may be convinced that the laying of a tax may excite 
discontent, and even occasion disturbance it can only ob¬ 
tain a remission of it by application to the justices. Go. 
vernment should never be obliged to sohdt Such a pro¬ 
ceeding must always weaken the respect by which it onght 
to be supported If the fromerB of the act did actually 
intend to exclude Government from all aathonty over the 
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assessments, they must have supposed that the justices 
had a common feeling ivith the people, and were more 
likely than Government to protect them from undue ex¬ 
actions Nothing can he more erroneous than such an 
opinion The justices can neither, from their habits noi 
situation, have any such feeling They have no common 
interest with the people Government has, and to it there- 
foie should be confided the direction of the assessment, 
oi, at all events, the power of modifying or remitting it, 
whenever it is apprehended that it may excite disaffec¬ 
tion or outrage It seems to be contraiy to eveiy sound 
principle of policj’^, that a body of justices should be able, 
by an injudicious application of a tax, to produce dis¬ 
turbance in the country, and that Government should not 
have the means of preventing it. 

The inconvenience which has ansen from the suits rela¬ 
tive to the jagheer of KuUum Oolla Khan, naturally leads 
to the consideration of the means by which the extension 
of the evil to all other jagheers and enaum lands may most 
easily be obviated These means appear to be, 1st, To 
prohibit the Supreme Court fiom all interference regaiding 
such lands, and 2nd, To rescind Regulation XXXI. of 
1802 Enough has already been said concerning the in¬ 
terference of the Court The regulation in question was 
too readily adopted when we had little experience, and the 
sooner it is repealed the better All Native states exercise, 
in the most unlimited manner, the right of granting and 
1 evoking enaums at pleasure, sometimes at once, some¬ 
times gradually, by a small quit-rent at first, and then 
raising it to a greatei, next to a half, and so on to the full 
late of assessment In India, revenue always follows the 
population and the produce wherever they go This is 
the usage, and it cannot be relinquished without endanger¬ 
ing the futuie rcsouices of the country, because, as the 
Government vaste-lands, togethei vith the jagheer and 
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enaum Lmds, are equal to from one fourth to one half of the 
whole of the lands in cultivation, If they were permanently 
exempted from the payment of revenne, they would gradu¬ 
ally instead of lying half waste and poorly cultivated, os 
at present, become completely cultivated by drawing off 
the cultivator* and stock from the lands now paying reve¬ 
nue, which would be proportionably dlmimshed If an 
effect of this kind has not already been experienced. In pro¬ 
vinces containing a large proportion of jagheer and enaum, 
it 18 because it is prevented by the usage of tranafemng 
the asseaiment from the deaerted to the newly cultivated 
landi. Whenever it is found that the revenae of a district 
has been considerably diminished by the abandonment of 
assessed, and the occuptbon of waste lands belonging to 
jagbeerdars or enaumdars, an assessmont, proporbonate in 
some degree to the loss, is imposed on the jagheer or enaum 
It is this which guards the public revenue from loss, by 
former profuse grants, and if this power were relinquished 
we should have no means of sarmg it from very consider 
able defalcsbon The smaller enaums, though they sepa 
rately contain only a few acres each, ore very extensive 
collectively They have, for the most pert, been granted 
without authority by heads of viDages and revenue ser 
vants and when they have escaped noUce fora few years, 
and have afterwords been discovered, they have been al¬ 
lowed to cODbDue from charitable or Interested mobves, 
and they have, from various canses, a constant tendency 
to rocrense. 

The invcsbgabon of onaams was therefore, among the 
Native Governments, like an mquiry into the state of the 
nabon and it is advisable that we should occasionally in- 
vesttgato and resume, in order to prevent the abuses and 
iocreaso to which enaums are liable from neglect 

(Signed) Thowas Muneo 
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MINUTE ON MONOPOLY OF TIAIBER AT MALABAR 
6tli Decembei, 1822 

The proposed regulation for the forests of Malabar and 
Canara, and the whole subject of those forests, have been so 
fully examined, and the irapobcy of the piesent system so 
fully explained by Mr Thackeray, m a paper which will be 
laid before the Boaid as a minute, that it is hardly neces- 
sai y for me to say any thing more than to express my con¬ 
currence in his opinions. 

2 The forest monopoly has arisen partly fiom pubhc’ 
paitly from private views Asfai back as 1799, only a few 
months after we had got possession of Canaia, the collec¬ 
tor* was requested to recommend the appointment of a con- 
seivator of the forests, but he refused, because he was con¬ 
vinced that it would prove injurious to the country 

3 In 1805, the Madras Government assented to the ap¬ 
pointment of an agent from Bombay, to ascertain to what 
extent the forests could be made available for ship-build- 
ing This was no sooner done, than Captain Johnson 
asked assistance to get timbei not claimed by individuals as 
private propelty They promised reasonable assistance, 
but there can be no leasonable assistance where Govern¬ 
ment inteiferes, and this slight beginning with leasonable 
assistance has now grown into a wide and oppiessive mo¬ 
nopoly. 

4 The Supieme Government, in 1806, forward an 
order of the Honourable the Court of Dnectois, dated the 
3d of July, 1805, to the Madras Government, to tiansfer 
to that of Bombay full authoiitj’^ over the foiests and tim- 
ber-tiade of Malabar, in ordei to ensuie a supply of vood 
to the navy, as well as for their own shipping, proiidcd 
the Supreme Government saw no “ weighty objection ” 


Sir Thomas Munro himself 
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None Appears to have been seen, as the transfer was 
made immediately The Madras Government went even 
beyond the orders of the Honourable Court which ap¬ 
plied only to Malabar, for in December, 1006, at the re 
quest of Bombay, it made over to that Government the 
forests of Canara also, because they were said to have 
crooked timber which Malabar wanted The conservator 
of the forests, at this early period, wanted a regulation to 
arm him with powers in the country The Madras Go¬ 
vernment answered that it was not mlended to “ give him 
powers which might infringe on the positive rights of the 
inhabitants," and refused to enact a regulation but, bang 
constantly urged, gradually gave way, and m April 1807, 
a proclamation was issued in Malabar, which begins with 
declaring, that ** The Honourable the Court of Directors, 
having resolved to assume the sovereignty of the forests," 
&C. This proclamation exated a discontent, which has 
never subrided. It places the forests of Malabar and Ca 
nara under the superintendence and control of the Bom 
bay Government announces Captain Watson as conser 
vator, and prohibits the cutting or destroying trees in the 
teak forests Orders were transmitted with this proclama 
tion to the local officers, to assist the conservator in pre 
serving the forests. Orders were Ukewiio soon after issued 
at the request of the Bombay Gov ern ment, exempting the 
Oct, 14tli trade gcaerally cm the Malabar coast 

1807 from the payment of duties. The judge at 
Telhcherry baviDg reqoested instructions as to 
whether the conservator was at bberly to prevent the transit 
and export of private timber, without a permit from the 
Madras Government, answered that they saw no objection, 
provided it was only with the view of ascertaimng the 
quanuty of timber exported but that the Court was to see 
that It did not interfere with the right of individuals to 
export their own private Umber 
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5 Complaints had been constantly coming, even before 
this time, against the system; and Mi Thacleiay, who 
was then in Malabar, recommended that the pnvate rights 
in the forests should be bought up by Goveinment. This 
plan was adopted by Captain Watson, but seems to have 
been executed only in pait, and to have been relinquished 
on his depaituie by his successors Complaints still con¬ 
tinued, and the Madras Government, in transmitting to Bom¬ 
bay a petition from certain timber mercliants against the pro- 

^ ^ , ceedings of the conseivator, and the mono- 

To Bombay, , ? , . , ^ i 

Mar 31, 1808 lorestsby Goveinment, suggested 

the propriety of the conservatoi confining his 
operations to the forests undoubtedly public piopeity , but 
this was the very difficulty, foi it had never been ascei tamed 
what was public and what pnvate, and the conservator’s 
establishment had therefore little difficulty in extending 
their claims over the pnvate forests. After the petition in 
question had been referred to Bombay, and leceived from 
thence witli the conservator’s reply, the judge of Telli- 
cherrjrvas directed by Government to inform the peti¬ 
tioners that their claims could not be admitted, and that 
they might prosecute them in the manner presenbed by the 
regulations But it is evident, that whatever might have 
been the merits of these petitioneis’ claims, the actual pro- 
pnetors were exposed to great hardship , for they are first 
placed under a system the inevitable tendency of which is to 
invade their rights, and they are then left to seek redress in 
the courts The consequences were what might have been 
foreseen The evil increased every daj'^ The conservator 
gradually asserted a claim to teak grown on pnvate estates, 
which not being sufficiently resisted, the monopoly, by the 
end of 1809, was pretty well established ovei Malabar and 
Canara 

6 In 1809, the Bombay Government pioposed, on the 
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ground of weakening the j^ratet, to pnnent the export of 
timber for ship-building, from Cochin and Truyancorc, to 
the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia but the Supremo Go¬ 
vernment, on the caie being referred to them from Madras, 
refused to interfere. In 1811, an apphearion to the same 
effect was made bj the Bombay to tho Supreme Govern 
meat, who authorlaed tho Madras Government to endca 
vour to carry the measure into effect, if it appeared ad 
VI sable 

7 In September 1811, the Bombay Government stated 
that the Mangalore merchants being shut out from getting 
timber in Canora, resorted to Coomg and reqnested that 
the Rajah might be required to hold all the teak and poon 
m his country, at the disposal of the Company The 
Supreme Government refused their assent to this propo¬ 
sition Had they decided otherwise the merchants of 
Mangalore surely would have had much ground for com 
plaining of the ngour of our edmlmstration They had 
been shut out by us from getting timber in their own coun¬ 
try and when they go for it into a foreign one, they are 
also followed by our restnctioos. 

8 The conservator of forests having made a contract 
for one year for supplying the Mahratta distnets with 
timber from Soondah above the Ghauts, the Board of 
Revenue objected strongly to this measure and showed 
that It was a complete deviation from the intention of tlie 
conservators system as it raised a land revenue from tlie 
forests of Soondah by the sale of wood for inland con 
sumption 

^ 9 In 1812 the Bombay Government, in 

forwarding to Madras on apphcation from 
a Native merchant to build a ship at Cochin 
suggested the propriety of removing the restrictions on the 
timber trade of ^lalabar and this measure on being re 
commended by the Madras to the Supreme Government, 
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was authoiizecl But ns it iras iiiteipicted merely to re¬ 
move the prohibition on the evpoi t of timbei to the Gulfs 
of Peiaia, Arabia, and Cutch, the monopoly still remained 
with little diminution as before The Madi as 
AprilTs^ 1^*13 Government, in answei to a question from 
Bombay on this subject, explained that then 
late orders on this head weie meant to put the tiinbei 
trade on its former footing, and not to open the Company’s 
forests to private merchants But tlu* original and mam 
grievance vas not removed by this declaiation. The line 
between public and private foiests had not been ascer¬ 
tained , all that the merchants wanted was, that they 
should be allowed to dispose of piivate timber not requiied 
for the King’s oi Corapan 3 '’s ships, but what they called 
private, the conservator called public timbei 

10 In 1814, the conseivatoi attempted to stop Cochin 

From the Resi passage to the sea Though 

dent, December the Bombay Government had agieed, on 

18, 1814 the representation of the Resident, that 

Feb^l 4^* timbei belonging to Cochin should be al- 

Feb 25 April lowed to pass through the Company’s ter- 

4 April 5. ntones, on paying the regular duties , and 

1 ^ 06^*^1814 though this lesolution had been communi- 

To the Resi- cated to the Resident, they afterwards, on 

the lecommendation of their Mamie Board, 
1814 April22, , 

Junes objected to the ariangement, but it was 

From the Resi- allowed to continue on the suggestion of the 

Madras Government, that it was too late to 
and 27, 1814. ’ 

withhold what had already been granted. 
The Bombay Government communicated at the same time, 
that they had it in contemplation to treat with the Rajah of 
Cochin for all his timber This was followed by another 
application foi assistance, in obtaining all the timber cut in 
Cochin and Travancore, for the purpose of ship-buiIding 
The Resident, in answer to a reference made to him on the 
VOL II 2 A 
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subject, that the RajaliB of TraTaocore and CJoctuo would 
bo happy to enter into engagements to sell oil their wood to 
the Company, provided they got a fair pnee, exposed 
the Impohcy of acting on any other principle, and by his 
just and enlarged views he saved the people of Iravancore 
and Cochin from the evils of the forest monopoly But 
though these two province# have been kept out of the hands 
of the conservator we have sUll, down to the present year, 
frequent complaints by his department and the inhabitants 
of mutual encroachments. 

11 In our own provinces of Malabar and Canara, the 
seventy of the forest system incmaied every day and no 
wonder, for it was so undefined, that the judges who 
punished the rayets for trespasses, were in doubt whether 
the conservator was amenable to the courts. In such a 
state of things, it was quite Datnrol that the system should, 
from one of mere preservabon, become one of oppressive mo* 
Dopoly It was complained of by all the local authonbes. 
From Mr Pear mogiitratM, and the 

son Jaly £7 collectors. The judge of South Malabar 
1815 observes, that by the Bombay instruebons 

of 1806 It was considered that the Umber on theinha 
bited parts of the country is the property of the landholders 
and tbe jungles fonnmg the eastern boundary, the un¬ 
doubted nght of the Honourable Company ” and that 

it may be equally unknown to the Bombay Government 
and to that of Fort St George that teali Umber the 
growth of private estates, paying revenue to Government, 
is cut down and appropriated to the use of the Honourable 
Company and that jnngle timber Uie growth of the 
cultivated ports of the country is equally liable to the 
duty levied by the conservator with that felled m the 
forests." These remarks were contained in a letter, sub¬ 
mitting his opinion on the draft of a proposed regulation 
for the conservator The Madras GoTemment had, m 
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1814, suggested to that of Bombay the pro- 
priety of a regulation to define and limit the 
powers of the conservator In the following 
year, a draft of a regulation was received from Bombay, 
which had been received by the Marine Board, but as it 
was calculated rather to strengthen than to limit the autho- 
nty of the conservator, it was objected to by the local 
authorities, for whose opinion it was circulated Mr War¬ 
den, the collector of Malabar, stated the hardship of the 
inhabitants not being peimitted to cut wood for ordinary 
pui poses without paying duty, or even firewood without a 
permit,—^proposed to draw the line between public and 
private forests, and submitted an amended 
draft. This amended draft was approved 
by the Honourable Court of Directors, and 
ordeied to be engrossed upon the body of the proposed 
regulation. It was sent to Bombay, but was not returned 
until the present year 

12 The legulation in its present shape, though much 
improved, is still highly objectionable. Section II pro¬ 
vides for the appointment of the conservator by the Bom¬ 
bay Government —if we are to have conservators at all, 
they should be fiom Madras It is contrary to all just 
principles of Government, that the servants of one Govern¬ 
ment should be vested with such powers in the territories 
of another, as are given to the conservator. The appoint¬ 
ment of the conservator should be vested in the Goveni- 
ment to which the forests belong, as being the arrangement 
most likely to ensure cordiahty and efficiency By Sec¬ 
tion III, the collection of the intenor duties on timber, 
and the general superintendence of the expoit timber- 
tiade, are transferred to Bombay These powers are very 
objectionable in the hands of the servants of another 
Government, who can have no interest in the protection of 
the inhabitants of tins We are foreigners in this countr}'^ 


2 A 2 
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even under our own Guvernraent*, and con seldom take 
all the interest we ought to do in the welfare of the natives 
but when wo bnag the Bervants of another Presidency to 
exercise autbonty over them, we augment the evil of tins 
indifference. By Sections VTI and VIII, cutting and 
wasting are to be punished and the magistrates are to 
order tbeir sonrants to nsdst those of the conservator in 
apprehending offenders this is erecting a double Juris¬ 
diction, with all the confusion and clashing of suthonties 
which the transfer of the police to the collector was in 
tended to obviate By Secdon XJI., tlie pubhc forests 
are defined to be the Ghauts and the hilly tracts but this 
definition is not accurate and would not prevent abuse, as 
private lands and forests are often situated among the 
Ghauts and the billy tracts along tbor bases. But it is 
needless to examine the proviuooB of a regulation which 
ought never to be enacted To pass a regulation at all 
would only serve to confirm the system which we wish to 
aboUih 

13 In order to protect the property of the pubhc and 
of individuals in the forests, tbeir limits must first be ascer¬ 
tained, and thin ctn only be done by a survey But there 
can be no mveitigation of rights while the monopoly con 
tinues the conservator and the monopoly must first be 
withdrawn and then pubhc and private rights may be 
freely and faiidy ascertained It 1* inseparable from the 
very nature of such an estnbluhment, having interests and 
objwfts at variance with the prosperity of the people, that 
It should perpetually encroach and while it is allowed to 
stand it win create so many impediments, as to render a 
survey quite impracUcnble By abolishing the monopoly 
private nghU will at ooce be secured by each man looking 
os formerly after his own rights Public rights may igf 
fer some little invasion from smugglers, but the collector 
can easQy, by the means in his hands, prevent the mischief 
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fi*om becoming of any importance, and he and the inha¬ 
bitants will easily adjust their respective rights, when they 
are freed from the intervening authority of the conservator 
14 Under the Native princes, and under oui own 
Government before the appointment of the conservator, 
the trade in timber was perfectly free, subject to a duty 
on exportation every rayet planted or cut down at plea¬ 
sure, on his own property. Part of his property consisted 
of hiUs, some near, others remote from his habitation 
On these hills he occasionally cleared away spots in suc¬ 
cession for cultivation, by felhng or burning the trees, 
without any interference whatever, because they were his 
propel ty as much as his nce-fields, and were included in 
the deeds of sale of his estate They constituted a mate¬ 
rial part of the property by which he was enabled to pay 
his revenue, because they furnished all the materials for 
his buildings and implements of husbandry, and also the 
manure of his lands, for, as there are no sheep, and few 
cattle on the Malabar coast, the manure is pnncipally 
composed of shrubs, leaves, and branches of trees. The 
rayet had complete control ovei his wood of every kind, 
whether on the hills or in the valleys, because it could not 
be taken from him without a violation of pnvate property, 
and a diminution both of his income and the levenue. 
But what IS his situation now ^ He cannot cut down or 
sell a bit of wood on his own property, for the most ordi¬ 
nary purposes he cannot even remove the young teak 
plants which spring up from seeds scattered by the winds, 
though they are injurious Though he cannot himself cut 
down his own. trees, the conservator cuts them down at 
pleasure, both on his hills and in his fields and gaidens, 
and makes him pay duty on the wood, and he not only 
levies duties, but he confiscates pioperty A monopoly, 
oi even any restnction on the cutting of wood, is. in 
Malabar, vexatious and oppressive in the highest degree 
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Wood II wanted in large quantities for crery purpose— 
for boatjs, houses, bams, and granaries. In n country 

„ „ _ where the fall of ram dunnir the fir© mon- 

From collector ** 

of Malabar * 0 °° months is from a hundred to one 
Aug 20 18fi hundred and sixty inches, and sometimeB 
nearly fifty inches in one month It is almost impossible 
to make any building water proof The houses of all the 
more substantial rayets hare a double roof or two stonei 
In the lower the family resides the upper serves as a lum¬ 
ber room, but it* chief use is to defend the lower and 
carry off the water The bams end granaries are neces¬ 
sarily constructed in a still more substantial manner, be 
cause a great part of the grain 1 * reaped In the rmny 
season, dnnng short intervals of sunsbme, and, m order to 
bo dned instantly, corned into the bams, which are mode 
large for that purpose The pnonpal public bolldlngs 
were formerly covered with copper, as the only mean^ of 
completely excluding the water The copper was stripped 
off and ociiocd Into money by Tlppoo Sultan but we go 
beyond him he only depnved them of copper bat we 
of their roofs, or, what is the same thing, we prevent them 
by oar restnctions, from replacing them These harsh 
measures have had their natural result,—clamour and con¬ 
firmed aversion and discontent, if not open resistance 

15 Why should wo persevere in such conduct when 
we have not even the pretence of any great national object 
to vindicate it P The world is at peace and even if we were 
pressed by war nothing could defend a contmuance of sneh 
injustice towards the people of Malabar and Canara- The 
aid of the Bntiih navy was the original ground of the 
monopoly , the weakening of the pirates was a subsequent 
one. The danger of the pirates has long since passed, 
and the restnction on the timber trade to the Gulfs of 
Persia and Arabia been abandoned^ But the navy, it may 
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1)0 said, still icquncs tlic foicsts of IMnlnbai, to build oneoi 
two ships annuall}'. If this be the case, the timbci should 
be purcliased ui the niaiket, ^Mthout any lostrictive system , 
or, if economy be the sole object—if we can believe that it 
can be of any gieat impoitance to the navj^ to get the 
timber of its Indian ships a little chcnpei than usual, it 
may be got as cheap without a conseivator as with one, 
naj' much cheapei, if wc leckon the expense of his esta¬ 
blishment, and the loss which private pioperty and the 
public ie\cnue sustain fiom the hindrance of trade and 
agricultuie by the forest lavs. liven if the timbei undei 
a fiee tiade veic a little moic expensive, what great mat- 
tei ? better that it should not only be a little more but 
that not a single ship should be built at the expense of 
such misgovernment There is no danger, however, of 
the want of timber Tlie course we are now pursuing is 
most like to cause the want. A system to vhich a whole 
country is hostile can never succeed The inhabitants will 
neglect or destroy the trees which they cannot gain by 
The navy is not indebted to the conservator for a bit of 
wood All that has been used spnngs up without him 
under the old system, and will, if permitted, continue to 
grow, and fuinish a constant supply The people of 
Malabar and Canara are chiefly agncultunsts and mer¬ 
chants , a considerable propoition of the rayets are traders, 
and their country being intersected by rivers and creeks, 
enables them to bring the produce to the coast in their own 
boats for sale, and they are too good traders not to culti¬ 
vate teak, or whatever wood is likely to yield a profit. 
They are fond of planting they plant trees for sale, for 
their pnvate use, and in order to devote to their temples, 
and to encourage them, no regulation is wanted but a free 
market Restore the liberty of trade in pnvate wood 
Let the public be guarded by its ancient protector, not a 
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stranger but the collector and mogiutrate of tlie coiintr/i 
and we shall get all the wood the country can yield, more 
certainly than by any restrictive measures. Private timber 
will be increased by good prices, and trade and agneulture 
will be freed from vexation If timbor cannot be preserved 
by these means, it will not by any other Independent of 
what Is due to justice, sound policy should lead os to be 
cautious in tampering with the feelings of a people often 
turbulent and who now submit reluctantly to our mono¬ 
poly and we should recollect, that no paltry profit In timber 

can compensate for the loss of thar good wiH It is a 
mockery to talk of the protection of property under our 
Government when we maintain a conservators estabhsh 
ment, whose chief budnosa it u to Invade every man s pro¬ 
perty to harass him In his own fields—in bis bam—in his 
house and In his temple. 

16 The system Is one which is founded in the direct 
violadoo of private property, and sets every man—the land 
holder the meebome and the merchant—against the Go- 
vemmenL It may be thought that these evils might be 
obviated by confining the conservator to the public forests 
but this would prove a very inadequate remedy Endless 
nitemiptioD would still be given to the sale and transit of 
pnvate wood on pretence of its being public. Even if it 
were possible to beheve that private timber could be per 
fectly secured from all interference the complete preser 
votion of the public forests would of Itself be a serious 
injury to the country If no part of a hiH where teak 
or poon is now growing is to be caltivated it would stop 
the progress of cultivation over all hillB belonging to Go¬ 
vernment In many places, what is now forest, and covered 
with teak and other trees, was formerly a cultivated coun¬ 
try and will again be cleared and have villages, if not pre 
vented by the conservator The system we arc following 
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and now seeking to Icgnli/e b}' a legulation, is worthy 
onl} of tlie times of the Norman foiesl laws. It is a 
system foi prescrMiig and augmenting the waste, or, in 
other words, for discouraging agncultuic, and laying waste 
tlie eountr 3 ' The only remedy for such evils is its entire 
abolition 

17 The appointment of the conseivator was sanctioned 
b) the Honomablc the Court of Diiectors, only on the 
condition that there should be no malenal objection to it 
The man} strong objections which Inuc since appeared, 
were probabl}'^ not tlien foreseen , but I am persuaded 
that, whenever they are brought to the notice of the Ho¬ 
nourable Court, the}' w-ill concur in the necessity of putting 
an end to the system which has pioduced them The 
attainment of this desiiable object may perhaps be hastened 
by an immediate application to the Supreme Goveinment on 
the subject, because, as that Government was authonzed 
by the Honourable Court to exercise its discretion in per¬ 
mitting the appointment of a conservator, it may deem it 
expedient to exercise a similar discretion in ordeiing the 
abolition of his office I have already said that no regu¬ 
lation IS necessary, but it wall be proper, pending our 
reference to Bengal and England, to direct the col¬ 
lector to levy the duties on timbei at the usual rates, 
and to assist the conservator in piotecting the Company’s 
foiests, and to order him to publish the exemption of pri¬ 
vate wood from the conservator’s control, and to protect 
the inhabitants fiom the interference of his department 
with what is private property 

(Signed) Thomas Munro, 
Foit St George, 

26th Novembei, 1822. 
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MINUTE ON THE STUDY OP TUB NATIVE LANGUAGES 


7lh November, 1823 

GO 17th The order* iwued by Hu Excellency the 

March 1823 Comnionder in-chief respecting the qufllJ- 
CommanderHn ^ ® ^ 

chief to Go- ficatioDi required in officer* before they can 
Teniment, 171h be appointed interpreter* to Native corps, 
October 1623 doubt, have the effect of inciting 

young officers to itudy the Hindoostanee language, and of 
fulfilling the instructions of the Honourable Court of Direc¬ 
tors, as far as 18 practicable mth the means in bis Excel 
lencyahandi. It is well known however that though many 
offioers of the army are sufficiently acquainted with that 
language for carrying on their ordinary dubes, very few of 
them have such a knowledge of it a* would enable them to 
interpret to a court martial and it would therefore at 
most stations, be difficult, if not impossible, to find a com¬ 
mittee capable of decidiog whether an officer was suffi 
dently versed in Hindoostanee to be eligible to the office 
of interpreter 

The knowledge which many of our Native troop* hare 
of Enghah and Hindoostanee not being the prevalhng 
language of the Penliuula, are perhaps the chief causes of 
the fupenonty of the Madras officer* generally to those of 
Bengal, in the knowledge of Hindoostanee but, whatever 
may be the causes, the fact la certain aud if It has not 
been thought safe to trust to the opimon of a military 
committee there on the fitne** of an inter 
^ without tho check of the College 

chief m India, examiners, it seems to be still more neces- 
18^ sary Acre to have recourse to the sarao pre¬ 

caution Unless this is dune, we do nut take 
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the men‘5iircs iicceb':nr 3 foi accomplishing tlm object pio- 
IJo^cd 1)} tlie insti actions of the Ilonouinble Couit, in 
ninch lliey sa}, “ We relj upon yoin caie and vigilance 
(hat no oflicer be selected for the important situation of 
interpreter, vho is not fnll}^ qualified to perform all the 
duties of it, especially the seiious and responsible duties of 
interpieter to courts-niaitial ” I would thercfoie suggest 
that ofiiccis, who niny’^ be declaicd by a committee of ofiicers 
to be fit for the duties of inteipietcr, shall be eligible to hold 
the ofiice, but shall not be confiimcd in it until they shall 
ba^e been examined by the College committee, and re¬ 
ceive fiom It a certificate of their competency 

With regal d to the fuinishing of college-books to the 
officers engaged in tlic study of Hindoostaiiee, as proposed 
by his Excellency, I am of opinion that a lefeience should 
be made to the College to asceitain the names of the books, 
the numbei of copies of each that can be furnished, and 
the prices, and w e can then determine whether the books 
should be lent or issued to the officers, on their paying for 
them 


The measure recommended by the Commandei-in-chief, 
in his minute, would undoubtedly greatly piomote the im- 
poi tant object of encouraging the study of the Hindoos- 
tanee language among the junior officers of the army , but 
theie IS an objection to it which Goveinment cannot le- 
move, namely, that its expense would exceed that of the 
former system of gi anting rewards for pioficiency, which 
was abolished by older of the Honourable the Couit of 


Court of Di fiist in 1814, and finally in 

rectors to Go- 1818 It is observed, that though two 


vernment, 27tli moonshees to each coips may now be ne- 
July, 1814, and „ , 

4 th Feb 1818 consequence or the great num¬ 

ber of youngs-officers, one may hereafter 


be found sufficient 


This reduced numbei would, howevei, occasion an an- 
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Dual expenae of 24,360 rupeca, wbicli would still exceed 
the probflblo charge under the former system It would be 
nearly equal to fourteen donations, which Is perhaps a 
greater number than would bo given one year with an¬ 
other we ought not therefore to revive a charge which 
has already been discontinued by the Honourable Court, 
without their previous sanction but the object in view is 
so essentiollv useful to the army, that it may be advis¬ 
able to bnng it again to the notice of the Honourable 
CourL 

It ii not necessary to specify all the difficulties which a 
young officer on this ettablishment has to overcome in 
learning the EQndoostanee language but among them may 
be mentioned, that of hu seldom hearing the language 
spoken, as his Native servants speak Englub, and the lan¬ 
guage of the Carnado u Tamul and in none of the pm- 
Vinces under the Madras Gcveniment is Hindoostanee the 
language of the people. 

The chance of obtaining the appointment of interpreter 
18 not of itself a suffident inducement for a jonng officer 
to incur the expense and the labour of studying a Ian 
guage which he finds he can do without but the induce 
ment might be rendered more effectual by carrying into 
execution the instructiotiB of the Honourable Court,—that 
Court of Di ® competfiot knowledge of Hindoostanee 
rectors 4thFeb shall be an indispensable qoahficatioQ m 
1815 pars. 281 candidate for a staff-appaintment. 

I srould therefore recommend that the paragraph in 
quesdoo should be adopted as a rule, and published to 
the army 

It IS not necessary that the same profiaency should bo 
reqmred from every staff-officer as from the mterpreter 
but he should have that knowledge of Hindoottanee which 
may enable him to dlschaige hia duty efficiently 

Some officers have a talent for acquiring languages, who 
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me in nil other re'^pccts unfit for a stall' cniplo}^mcnt, and 
cannot llierefoie be reckoned in the number of those who 
are eligible to it. Theic are other olficcis v ho, though they 
stud} Hindoostnnee, ivith the hope of obtaining a stalT-ap- 
pointnient, \\ould study it without any such object, and 
would think the expense well compensated by the satisfac¬ 
tion of being able to communicate w'lth the natives, and 
b}'^ the superior ad\antage it gives them in the discharge 
of their public duties But it is notwithstanding certain, 
that the number of officers w’ho acquiic a inodeiatc know¬ 
ledge eien of Plindoostanec is very inadequate to the 
demand of the seriice, and that stiongcr motives than 
now exist are requisite, in order to piocuie a sufficient 
supply There are tw'o w^ays of effecting this one is 
by providing nioonsliees and books for the students, the 
other is by reviving the donation of five hundred pa¬ 
godas , the donation lias this advantage, that while it is 
the cheapest of the two, it is paid only for pioficiency, in 
the other case, the expense is the same, whethei theie be 
proficiency or not 

(Signed) ThoM'AS Munro 


Minute, November, 1823 

I CONCUR entirely wath His Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief in the observations in the minute regarding the 
importance to the public service of young officers acquinng 
a knowledge of the Native language, and that the expense 
which might be incurred in promoting this object would be 
a judicious sacnfice , but, as the Honourable the Court of 
Directors have repeatedly ordered the allowance formeily 
granted to be discontinued, and have said that the quarter- 
mastership and other staff-offices ought to form a suffi¬ 
cient incitement to the study of the Hindoostanee language. 
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I do Dot think that the ncaaaity of the ca*c !> so urgent 
aa to jurtify our acting contrary to their orders. We have 
not, in the present initanct^ the same cause* os in tliat of 
the Judge-Advocate, to expect that the Honourable Court 
would new with indulgence our acting without waiting for 
their sanctioa There wo* no encouragement whatever for 
men to qualify thcmselve* for the office of Judge Advocate, 
and thiB most Bcnoui inconvenience bad been felt from 
ilregulanhe* in the conduct of the proceeding* of courts- 
martial We cannot say that there is no encouragement 
to the study of Hindoostanee when we know that it opens 
the road to almost every staff-appointment Some imme 
diate or certam pecuniary aid would no doubt increase 
the encouragement, and produce a greater number of rtu 
dents but still we find that, without this aid, it has a 
very great effect, and of this there can be no better proof 
than the list brought forward by the Commander-m-chicf 
of fifteen officers examined m the cniTeut year onco the 
beginning of May I am persuaded that we shall have as 
great, or even a greater proportion every succeeding year, 
because, besides the inatement held out by the new office 
of regimental quartermaster, there is the additional one 
of knowing that an acquaintance with the Hindoostanee 
language will now form an essential part of the quabfica 
tioni for many other staff-employments. 

If the Honourable Court outbonze any expense on oc 
count of the students, it might be done either by restoring 
the former donation or by granting such a sum as may be 
equivalent to the charges incurred by the officers on ac¬ 
count of moonshees and books. I cannot recommend the 
plan of fixed moonshees to corps it would lead to much 
inconvenience, and probably to dispute* and references. 
An officer will not do much good with a pubbe moon 
shee, whom be can bave only at a particular hour if his 
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wish IS to make rapid progress, he must have a moonshee 
of his own, whose service he can command at all hours 
The Commandei-in-chief is undoubtedly the proper au- 
thonty, by which officers are to be selected for the situa¬ 
tion of quartermasters, but Government does not fulfil 
the instructions of the Honourable Couit, if it does not 
see that these officers have a competent knowledge of 
the language, and the only way in which it can satisfy 
itself in this respect, is by the report of men qualified 
to judge The officers at this Presidency who conducted 
the examinations are perfectly quahfied, and we may safely 
tiust to their opinion , but this is an accidental ciicum- 
stance, and then successors may not be equally qualified , 
but Government should not be satisfied with any authonty, 
however respectable, when it can get a better That of 
a permanent body, like the College, is unquestionably to 
be preferred to that of a committee of officers Exami¬ 
nations have sometimes been made at the Piesidency by 
a committee composed of one oi two membeis of the 
College with the Judge-Advocate-Geneial, or some other 
officers conversant with Hindoostanee, and I see no objec¬ 
tion to this mode being still adopted It is, I believe, 
well understood, that young officers who must attend to 
their mihtary duties, as well as to the language, are not 
expected to undergo the same rigid examination as civil 
servants, who are excused from all public duty while pro¬ 
secuting the study of the country languages 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 
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UINDTB ON INORBASINO TDB NUMBER OP EUROPEAN 
OFFIOEH8 BUPLOYBD IN THE ARTILLERY 

21rt January, 1823. 

I HAVE corefuJIy oxamioed tho plan propoaed by His 
ExcellcDcy the Commander in-cWcf for augmenting the 
eitabliahment of the European officers with the corps of 
artillery and though the mconvenieoCTes from the present 
wont of officers, pointed out in that document, are in ge 
Deral undeniable, it appears to me that they may be re 
moved by a much smaller increase than that which has been 
proposed 

58, It IS certainly desirable that the artiUery corps sbonld 
always have at its head, In this country an officer of the 
rank of major general, and that when such an officer can 
be found qoahded for the command it ought not to bo 
left to one of inferior rank but where all the major gene 
rals may have lost their beelth from long service, the ntua 
tioo of commandant may sometunes, with more advantage, 
be confided to a field-officer 

3. Among the evUs resulting from the want of officers, 
it IS stated that the horse brigade is tb© only corps of artil 
lery commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, while two bat 
tallons are commanded by majori*, and one by a regimental 
captain but I do not consideT this as any material objec¬ 
tion, because captains are usually from fifteen to twenty 
years, and majors from twenty to thirty years standing m 
the service, and mast then be just as competent to com 
mand a corps as they ever can be at any future period In 
the infantry and cavalry, as well as in the artillery, a corps 
is frequently-commanded by m major or a captain and 
without any injury to the service and no reasonable aug 
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meiUniioii tlinl could be nindc cDuld secure to us tlie actual 
presence of a lieuleuaut-coloiicl uitli c\cry corps 

1 Another of the incoincnienccs staled to lesult from 
tlic want of odicers is, that twenty-one companies are com- 
uinnded b> subalterns We cannot say lliat tlicro ib a w'ant 
of ofliccrs, merely because theic is not always a captain to 
each conipau}. The command of a company is not so im¬ 
portant or diflicult, that itma}' not with safety be entrusted 
to a subaltern of from ten to fifteen yeais standing. An 
ofliccr must ha\c scr\cd to \ei 3 little purpose, who is not 
in that tunc qualified foi a higher command than that of a 
compaii}'. 

5 Tlic numbei of officers emplo 3 ^cd as commissaries of 
ordnance, is urged in support of the propriety of an aug¬ 
mentation , but the establishment of officeis, wdien full, is 
so ample, that it ma}, without impairing tlie efficiency of 
the corps, furnish these commissaries. Besides, m cases 
of omergcnc}', these ordnance officers are always available 
for service with the aitiller^', as they may be ordered 
to deliver over chaige of the stoies to an assistant-commis¬ 
sary or conductor, and join their corps 

6 In support of tlie expediency of the proposed aug¬ 
mentation of European officers with the Golundauz corps, 
It is observed, “ that such a corps, being composed of na¬ 
tives, is.as much, if not considerably more dependent upon 
its European officers than any other ” This is a pnnciple 
which has never yet been admitted with regard to our other 
Native troops, and to the justness of which I cannot assent 
I am so far from thinking that the efficiency of Native 
troops IS increased in proportion to the increased number of 
European officers, that I think that the number of officers 
may be too great, and that, when this is the case, it injures 
the discipline of the corps, and lessens the respect of the 
Natives for their European officers Native troops are 

VOL II 2 B 
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quiet, orderly, and easily managed The Native offleen 
are well acquainted with all their duties and expert in thar 
execution They conduct almost all the infcnor details, 
and leave but little for the European officer to do They 
are, however, apt to grow indolent and careless when left 
to themselves, and European officers are therefore abso¬ 
lutely necessary to direct them, but not many one to a 
company is quite enough for every useful purpose 

7 Tlie only Increase of European officers which is really 
wanted, is to the Golundaii* corps, and it should consist of 
two captains, two first and two second lieutenants this, 
added to the present estabbshment, would give two Eu 
ropean officers to fgich company, and, allowing for absentees 
on staff and other duties, would probably always secure tbe 
presence of one with each company Were tbe corps of 
Golandaus to remain together in a body, I should consider 
the present establishment of European officers as quite suf 
ficient* It 16 only because It is broken into detachments 
that I recommend an aagmentaHon 

8 There seemi to be no sufficient cause for increasing 
the European officers of the foot-artillery The present 
establishment is, one captain, two first, and two second 
lieutenants to each company, which if kept complete 
would be an adequate allowance both for ordnance and 
artillery duties, even if tbe commissaries of ordnance were 
exempted from acdog as regimental officers. Bat I am 
satisfied that they ought to net both as ordnance and regi¬ 
mental officers. There Is no commissary where there is not 
a detachment of artillery and there can be no necessity for 
employing any other officer than him to command it I see 
nothing senous in the objections stated to this measure I 
cannot adrmt that each of the * two situations reqmro the 
full and undivided attention of one officer ”■—any commis¬ 
sary has ample time for them both There u no difficulty 
in his leaving * the charge of his stores, and marching with 
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tlie nilillen, if c.illetl upon foi seivico He lins an ast-is- 
tant-coninn‘:‘=ar), or conductor, competent to the charge, 
and Ins making it over to linn ha})j)ens frequently The 
check required by the Hegulations to be exercised by the 
comnianding-onicei ofaitilleiy o^el the commissaiy is not a 
inaterKd objection, as the issues to the dctaclinient of artil- 
ler} aie %ery trifling, and their expendituic may, if neces¬ 
sary, be abcertaincd from his orderly-book, as tlic issues 
to all the other troojis must be \cnflcd b}' then com- 
mandmg-ofliccrs rcspeclncly, and as the commissar}'' is 
under the check botli of the commandant of the station and 
of the jMilitary Board. The union ol the ordnance and 
artillery has grown out of the experience of its convenience. 
It is the system best adapted to the nntine of the service 
in this country, and I am convinced that then sepaiation 
w'ould be attended not only by great expense, but w'lth 
great detriment to the service. 

9 We ha\e, no doubt, too few artilleiy ofliceis at pre¬ 
sent, but this has aiisen, not from a defectne establish¬ 
ment, but from that establishment not having been kept 
complete from home Theic are now thirty-six officers 
wanting to complete it Had this number been sent out, it 
would have supplied, tw'ice over, all the deficiency occa¬ 
sioned by officeis being employed in the ordnance, and on 
duties belonging neither to the oi finance noi artillery 

10 We have here the same proportion of aitilleiy offi¬ 
cers with relation to the stiengtb of the corps, as in Ben¬ 
gal , and the inconvenience felt fiom the detachment of ar¬ 
tillery officers on extra duties, is not greatei here than 
there, as appears from the annexed abstract.— 

Bengal officeis employ^ed in ordnance . - 8 

On other duties, not artillery . . 13 

Total 21 


2 b2 
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Madrai officer*, ordnance 11 

On the other duhe*, not artillery G 

Total 17 

Nothing bat the rtrongert neccsiity ought to induce us 
to iocrea*o the citahlishment of European officers with ony 
particular bran(4i of the •ervice not only because it in¬ 
creases our expense, but because it alter* the relative 
chance of promotion between the different branches of the 
army which ought to be kept as equal and ns permanent 
o* posable. 

(Signed) Thomas Mdnro 
XIV 

UINUTB ON THE lUFOLlOY OF UtZlNO BUROPEAK AND 
NATIVE TH00P8, THHODOH D1STBD8T OP THE FIDE¬ 
LITY op THE UATTRB- 

Dated 18th February, 1823. 

1 Hib Excellency the Commander-in-chief bos dis¬ 
sented from my proposal of rebeving the European corps 
at Quilon, by a battnbon of aepoys instead of TTn Ma 
jetty ■ 41»t regimoDt now in Fort St. Geoige on the fd 
lowing ground* .—1ft, The danger from the disturbed state 
and actual rebelhon m which the country ha* been within 
these few years. 2diy The Ireacherout character of the 
Inhabitants rendering it unsafe to place any confidence in 
the present apparent tranquillity 3dly, That it was in 
Travancore that the most recent attempt was mode to 
alienate the mmds of our Native troops, and that, by with¬ 
drawing the Europeans, they would again be exposedT to 
nrailar temptation- 4thly, The expediency of having 
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European corps witli all large bodies of Native troops, not 
only in order to check incipient discontent, but, in a mili¬ 
tary point of view, to assimilate discipline, and accustom 
them to place confidence in each other 

2. Tliese arguments are all entitled to the highest re¬ 
spect, and were I not satisfied that some of them have not 
the same force which they would liave had some years 
ago, I would not have recommended the present measure 
There has been no lebellion, or rather insurrection, in 
Travancore for above twelve years, and it ought ceitamly 
to create no anxiety now Such disturbances have oc¬ 
curred in many other districts as ivell as Travancore, 
w'lthout creating any apprehension now for their tran¬ 
quillity. 

They are the consequences which, in almost all countnes, 
usually follow, for a time, the establishment of a foieign 
dominion iNIalabar w'as agitated by rebelhon, and is now 
perfectly quiet, and though one regiment of Europeans is 
stationed there, it is not entirely for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing the country in subjection, but also for that of more 
general service, as it can, m case of emergency, be readily 
moved either to Mysore, or by sea to Bombay and Canara, 
which, in the early part of oui Government, though dis¬ 
turbed by insuirections, and occupied by a large European 
and Native force, has long since been left to the care of a 
single battalion of sepoys 

3 With regard to the treacherous character of the na¬ 
tives of Travancore rendenng it unsafe to ti ust them, I can 
see nothing in all the transactions of that countiy to justify 
the opinion that they are more treacherous than the inha¬ 
bitants of Malabar and Canara, or that they differ mate¬ 
rially from them in their general chaiacter 

4. As to Travancore having been the place where the 
most recent attempt to ahenate the minds of our Native 
troops was made, that event took place in 1812, and ought 
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to cxate DO apprebenalon of «uch atlempta being repeated, 
■when the causes ■which produced them no longer exist 
When we advert to these causes, we shall see nothing ex 
tmordinary in the attempts and nothing which might not 
have happened m any other country ns well ns Travnocore 
We liad begun, ns allies, by funuihing troops for the pro¬ 
tection of that province, and we had finished, m a very few 
years, by reducing it to subjection In such drcumstances, 
it was not at all extraordinary, but was perfectly natural, 
that the Hewan should wish to Tcccrver bis rank and power, 
and the independence of bis country, by the expulsion of 
the invaders, and that, in order to give him a better chance 
of success, he shonld endeavour to seduce our Native 
troops. He prevailed on a few tp join in his projects and 
hli gaming these few seems to have been occasioned by the 
guard from one of the battahons bang left too long near 
him without being reheved, wbicb gave him opportunities 
of tampenog with them It is true that, under the influ¬ 
ence of alarm and the credubty which usually attends It, 
the conspiracy was by many believed to have been exten- 
NTO and to have extended to all the corps In Trarancore 
But Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the Commander m-chief at 
the time, after a foil and able investigatiOTi of the eiudence, 
has recorded his opinion, that the conspiracy was of the 
most contemptible kind —that three, out of four corps, 
had no share in It and that m the fourth corps it ■was 
confined to one jemadar, and a few non-conunissioned 
officeii and sepoys of bad MINirrE, Sm3,AUCHMUTY 
character SlhFeb 1813 

5 with respect to the ** I have now gone through 
expediency of keepmg one a large mass of evideace, 
European corps with all and my opinion is, that the 
large bodies of Native troops, conspiracy was confined to 
in order to check Incipient the jemadar and men al 
discontent, I have great ready executed to the late 
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doubt of tlie policy of the Dewan of *Tiavancorej and 
mensui e, because I think that the pietended nephew of the 
It \\ ould show suspicion,w’lth- Coltiah Rajah, with a few 
out being efficacious in pi e- sepoys and peons of very bad 
venting the dangei appre- characters, and that the fa- 
hended , for it is remarkable, keer accused the Native offi- 
that in the only instance in cers eithei fiom pnvate mo- 
which a conspiracy against lives, oi in hopes of saving 
the hv'es of the European himself.” 
officers was earned into execution, a European legiment 
was present, with only tw'o battalions of sepoys , and yet 
that legiment w'as so fai from being able to piotect the 
European sepoy officers, that it lost a great pait of its own 
officers and men, and was saved from destruction only by 
the timely arrival of tioops fiom Arcot I do not, from 
this, mean to infer, that European troops may not be use¬ 
ful on such occasions, but that they do not furnish such 
security as can be entiiely depended upon, or as ought to 
be purchased bj^ any great saciifice of convenience oi eco¬ 
nomy I think that the best way of ensuring the fidelity 
of our Native tioops is to show no distrust, but confidence 
at all times, to treat them well, to keep them occupied; 
to relieve the different stations regulaily, to bring all the 
corps, at ceitain fixed periods, back to their respective 
Native districts, and to take care that none of them be 
permitted to remain too long in any place where they are 
likely to be tampered with by any Native chief 

6 It appears to me, that in all our cantonments our 
European corps are so situated as to be exposed to gieat 
danger, and to be incapable of acting efficiently in the 
event of any general conspiracy among the Native troops 
The European bairacks are so neai those of the sepoys, as 
to be always liable to surprise In order to be secure, 
they ought to be at some distance from them this would 
enable tlie Euiopean coips to guard against suiynise, and 
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more effectually to overawe any combmatioiij of Native 
troops, 

7 It wilJ be obvious, from what has been said, that I 
do not consider it to be necessary that an European regi¬ 
ment shonld continoe In Travoncore, Were It necessary, 
I should not object to the expense which It would involve, 
but as it is not, I am unwifllng that Government should 
incur an expense for barraoks of not less than rupees 
12,100,16 4, more especially when we have barraclcs for 
a complete regiment at Wallajabad, Amee, and Vellore, 
without a tingle European soldier ip ether of them 
There are nlan other reasons for withdrawing the Euro¬ 
pean regiment from Travancore. In that remote sitoatioD, 
it is not easily available for general service, not only on 
account of the distance, bat of the violence of the monsoon 
rendenog aH access to QuUon by sea impracticable during 
several months m the year 

It is bkfiwise desunble on account of the tranquil state 
of the country and of the propriety of our gradually relln 
quishing all inlerfereuce with its government, that we 
should by d^rees, reduce oar force there, and b^^n by 
removing the European part. The force to be penna 
nently stationed at QuHod sboald not be more than what 
the Eewan or the Rajob, when he comes of age, many deem 
sufflaent to secure the stabdity of his power I idrTl pro¬ 
bably, cm some future occosiod state my reasons for think 
mg that Travancore may, with safety, be left entirely to 
the management of its own rulers. 

8 For the present, I would recommend that the Euro¬ 
pean r^ment be replaced by a sepoy corps, which I have 
no doubt we shall be able to withdraw next year without any 
inconvenience. As itis bebeved that the 69th r^ment will 
be ordered home m the course of the year, it ought to halt 
and remain either at Amee or Wallajabad until the time 
of its embarkation We shall thus avend the inconvemence 
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niul o\{K'n‘:c of lunrchinfi: Jt into Fort Si. George, nncl llicn 
out in ordor to be tlrnfted, ntui imich of the irregu- 

Inrit} wliu’li jittend*' the drafting of liluropcans so 

near both to the blncK to^Mi and to llie artillery canton- 
incnl:? at llie iMount 

(Signed) Thomas I\Iunuo. 


XV. 

MINI TI ON Tlin HALF-CASTIS. 

I'l Tnr allow nnee to the European wnes of soldiers, 
and to their children, has now become a charge of consi¬ 
derable magnitude in India It appears to lequiie the 
attention of the Honourable Court of Directors, and it 
would be desirable that they should fi\ the rates, and, if 
practicable, equalise them at the diirercnt Presidencies 
The} ought not to be more than is absolutely necessary; 
and upon this principle ihe}^ are undoubtedly too high at 
present The coming out of European women to this 
country should be restricted as much as possible, for the 
climate and the way of Ining are unfavourable to every 
decent w'oman who is the w’lfe of a soldier 

15 I have already stated my sentiments on the allow¬ 
ance to half-caste women and children The measure 
would m time lead to so much expense, and produce so 
much distress, and is altogether so extravagant and impo¬ 
litic, that I should consider myself as W'anting in my duty, 
if I did not recommend to the Honourable Court not to 
sanction it in any shape, or in any degree, but to reject it 
entirely In speaking of the half-caste population, I have 
chiefly spoken of them as depending on us, not as what 
they would be if left to themselves, but as what they are 
made by our injudicious interference If we limit our care 
of them to the suppoi t of schools, and leave them in every 
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thing elte to their own cxertlonB, tlicy will become a nu 
meroui, induitnous, ond useful mcc of men but they 
must expect, bke every other grcflt population, to hare 
among them every gradation of condition, from indepen¬ 
dence and affluence to poverty and hard labour They 
are at present, as for as regards the means of living, In bet 
ter arcumstancei than the people of England Comparing 
them with an equal number of the people of England, 
there are among them a smaller proportion subjected to ex 
treme poverty and a greater who Lve comfortably This 
may lost while their number is small, and employment easily 
found but It must gradually cease as they become nu 
meroas and they must then, like every other great com¬ 
munity, have their full proportion of poor There is no 
cause why they should not by their own exerbous become 
a thnviog people they are not at present so weD qualiBed 
as the Hindoos for hard labour but they wiQ gradually 
ecqnire the habit of laboor from necessity and they hare 
the advantage of having fewer prejudices, and a better 
education and this advantage of education will always con 
dnue The influence of the superior schools at the Pre 
iidency will extend to those at a distance, and the acqnisi 
bon of knowledge will no doubt be encouraged both by 
the aid and example of the most respectable part of their 
own community 

16, It IS rather from the desire of concurring in some 
degree m the senbmenU of the Commander in-chief, than 
from any convicbon of the expediency of the proposed 
mcrease, that I now agree to adopt some part of it, instead 
of previously referring the whole subject for the orders of 
the Honourable Court, as suggested in my former minute 
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XVI 

MIMrTI' ON 'I HI’ PllOClUb*^ 01' J'lll IIURMLSH WAR 

I’oit St Gcoigc, IStli June, 1824- 
Tilh fall of Kangoon, of ^^hull wc icccnctl oflicial noti¬ 
fication on the 13th instant, \mI 1, ^\e ha\c reason to believe, 
from the tenour of a former tlispatch from Calcutta, be im- 
mcdiatcl} followed b^ an ofici of ]icace to the Burnian 
Go\crnmcnt This circumstance, ho\\c\cr, ought not foi 
a moment to interrupt our pieparations The acceptance 
of peace b}' the enein}' is uncertain, and we ought there¬ 
fore to continue our measures for giving e\er 3 ' possible aid 
to the war in which we arc engaged It is not enough that 
we have already detached moie troops on foreign service 
thanw'ciec^er sent from any Presidency in India, we must 
send all that we can with safety spaic 

The fiist intimation of there being c^en any likelihood of 
a rupture with the Burman state was reccued here on the 
23d of February, 1824, in a letterfrom the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of the 10th of that month In that letter, though all 
hope of accommodation w'as not entirely abandoned, we 
Avere duected to prepare for war, we were told that a force 
of not less than four thousand men Avould be required from 
us in April, and w'e Avere directed to state Avhat number 
of troops we could have ready for foreign seivice in all 
March or early in April, and Avhat additional force could 
be got ready in May These questions were referied to 
his Excellency the Commander-in-chief for his opinion. 
The view taken of this important subject by his Excel¬ 
lency, went far beyond the estimate of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, and in this view the Government entirely con¬ 
curred His Excellency stated that there would be ready 
for foreign service, in all March, a force of about fourteen 
hundred European infantry, and five battalions of sepoys. 
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with a full proportion of European and Native artillery 
and that a second force, similar in all respects, would be 
ready in May 

The whole therefore of tlio troops of the two expeditions 
ongioally destined for foreign service, with the exception 
of one regiment of European and one of Native infantry, 
have sailed The two last corps were, by a letter the 
Bengal Governmont under date the 24th of May, ordered 
to be sent os soon as possible to Calcutta. This desti 
nation was, however, soon oAer conntennanded by thar 
letter of the 2d instant, which directs them to be kept in 
readiness for foreign service. In the letter of the Supreme 
Government, ordering these two corps to Calcutta, we were 
directed to state whether, in addition to the force origi¬ 
nally intended for the two expedibCHis, we could, with 
out inconvenience, spare any troops in the course of the 
next SIX months. His ExeeUency the Commander in-chief 
was of opinion that two Native battalions inight be spared 
bat di^ not think that it would be advisable, without taking 
tune for full consideration, to promise more. The Board 
adopted his Excellency s sentiments, and they were com- 
mumcated to the Supreme Government m a letter dated 
the 8th instant 

It appean therefore that we have still ready for foreign 
service one regiment of European and one battalion of 
Native infantry belonging to the second expedItioD and 
two battalions of Native infantry excluuve of the troops of 
both diviBons. We most be prepared to send them wher 
ever their services may be deemed most necessary by tlie 
Supreme Government, and I trust that the state of affairs 
will admit of their bang sent to Hangoon as their junction 
with the troops there will make the force under Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell no greater than was ongmally proposed, 
and, I think, not greater than it onght to be The opera 
dons of that officer, in order to be efflaent, must be ex 
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tci\si\c, nncl fi great number of men mil be required to 
jirccorve Ins cojumumendons winch will probably be a 
much moic dillicult task than beating oi drning the main 
bud} of the cneni} before him. 

It It. alwa}'' dangerous and often fatal to success, to 
ha\ca force only baicly suOlcicnt to maintain oursches m a 
hostile country, and none to spare for detachments on dis¬ 
tant oficnsiNC ojieiations which it may occasionally be found 
adM<able to undeilaKc It is a great ad\nntngc to begin a 
campaign with a commanding force, particular]}' m a coun- 
tr} recent]} conquered It discourages the enemy, and 
encourages the people of the country to join and aid us in 
the hope of icgainmg their independence The occupation 
of Kangoon ought not to make us relax in the smallest de¬ 
gree in our prcpaiations, or to bclie\e that it will bring us 
any ncaicr to a peace Oiu safest and speediest way of 
arming at an honourable ponce, is to consider this fiist 
success as only the beginning of a gcneial war with the 
Burman empire, and to engage in it w'lth our w'hole dis¬ 
posable force. 

The Burmans are a new' enemy we know very bttle of 
them, of the number and quality of their troops, of the 
nature of their country, or of the extent of their resources. 
Our Ignorance in all these respects must render it difficult 
to judge at once what plan of operations would be best, 
but, whatever plan maybe adopted by the Supieme Go¬ 
vernment, It IS our business to support it, by the exertion 
of all the means in our power 

In the couise of our late preparations, no circumstance 
has, I beheve, excited more general admiration than the be¬ 
haviour of our Native troops Nine battalions of Native 
infantry have already embarked, and most of them without 
a single man being absent They have not only testified no 
reluctance, but have shown the greatest ardour to go on 
foreign service Journeys of extraordinary length and 
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tnpidity have been mode by some Bcpoys who were absent 
on leave, in order to join in time to accompany the corps, 
and two companies of pioneers marched in tlie hottest 
month of the year from the vidnity of Hyderabad, a 
distance of three hundred and sixty five miles, at the rate of 
twenty four miles per day during fifteen successive days. 

The devotion to the service evinced by the whole of the 
Native troops, in leaving their faraihes and country is 
highly honourable to them and (heir officers, end cannot 
fail of being viewed with the greatest approbation by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. 

(Signed) TfloiLiS MuNRO 

Minute, 3d August, 1824 

The Doord are aware that 1 have always considered the 
force at Rangoon as insuffiacot for the demands of an ex 
tensive campaign 

The arrival of Major Canaing s Report of the 19th of 
June, shows ui that the want of troops bad been much 
felt that it bad obbged Sir Archibald Campbell to con¬ 
fine himself within very narrow bants, and had prevented 
him from occupying at an early period the impwrtant posi 
tlon of Yangan Chamya end that it was only in conse 
queoce of the arrival of the reinforcement under Colonel 
Mfles, that he thought himself strong enough to take po*- 
aetaiOQ of iL Major Cauning also mentions, that it was 
intended to carry their operations up the nver for beyond 
this point- The occupation of different places, from Ran¬ 
goon upwards, will soon find employment for all the addi 
tion made to the mam force by Colonel Mfles s detach 
ment and the operations willagam be brought to a stand 
for want of troops. This want will every day increase, 
from sickness occasioned by the rains, and by fatigue from 
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I foreign service may be complctr^ either 
384 Lor recruits or both but volunteenog if 

, be both more expeditious and nioro cfll 
The corps d 

by volunteer* ^ coDimunjcations TTjtJi the CoDimandcr 
snccesiful, ml ^ Excellency concurs In tlio necessity of 
force Indeed, w!mt I have stated is btUe 
I knoif, fit aul^atice of bis opinions. I recommend 
In chief, that R proposed augmcntatiou be referred 

augmenting ou|^ requested to carry it into 

more than the' 

that the »ubjed^jj^ our correspondence, that one of the 
to his ExcellcnL^^i^.]^ jjjg prosecution of raihtary opera 
effect in the ju want both of salt and fresh 

It appear* Europeans. IVe are now sending from 
most senous oIIqqq provinoDs In Ibe public 

tion* from IWCommiMory General bas no expectation of 
provision* for more from the Europe ships 

hence to Ranxjjg stock, of salt provioons is also small at 
store*, and ibe^ more can be prepared until ibo setting 
being able to jj. tJjerefore becomes necessary to 

this teosoo. TD make up for the deficiency of salt pro- 
Calcutta, and npo«ed that when once the army waa fairly 
in of the cold ^^laugoon it would be able to obtain cattle 
find •amething^j.y from Acheen, sufficient for all its 
vision*. I lud think that, whencFer it ib able to advance 
estabhshed at ^pUe* of cattle m the country But lest 
from the coung any failure in this respect, we ought to 
^ •tdl^eans in our power to furnish some sub- 
It wili find lunugbt probably be done by supplie* of salt 
there should □ 

adopt every n^ that the Commissary General be directed 
ititutc. Thi* be done in this respect by his depart 
or pickled ff*h.‘ 


(Signed) TnoWAS Wunro 
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I\hnute, 29th November, 1824 

The measure now proposed by Ins Excellency the 
Cominandei-iu-chief, of laising one hundred supernumeiary 
men for each of tlie corps on foieign service, has my entire 
concurrence 

The Boaid has already authorized the inciease of the 
stiength of these corps to the war establishment, but it is 
necessaiy that the increase should not only be made, but 
that it sliould be constantly kept as complete as possible, 
dunng the continuance of the present wai, and it is evident 
that this cannot be done, unless we have always a supply 
of men ready for embaikation, in ordei to replace the 
waste occasioned by the service 

The heavy loss of the European part of the foice at 
Rangoon fiom sickness, renders it the moie indispensable 
to keep the Native part efficient, and though it is highly 
satisfactory to learn fiom the medical reports, that the 
Native tioops have not suffeied materially, yet, in a ch- 
mate of which we know so httle, we cannot depend upon 
their continumg healthy, and we ought tberefoie to be 
ready to fill up all casualties which may happen If we 
waited until we heard of them, and then began to make 
our preparations, the new levies would reach their destina¬ 
tion too late, and serious inconvenience might arise from 
the delay The recent capture of Tavoy and Meiguis, 
and the probable occupation of the whole coast south of 
Rangoon, must unavoidably require a considerable force 
of Native troops for its protection, and diminish the main- 
body with Sir A Campbell, and we ought therefore to 
make up to him for the loss of this detachment, by keeping 
the whole of his Native corps complete 

The country near Rangoon has piobably been too long 
under the Burman dominion, and too well guarded, foi the 
VOL, II, 2 C 
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dient to »ecure the ocquli ^ etrength of 

gooa, even if it nbould ^ receive a second addition or 
Campbell can cosily sp liattahon be sent to Ran 

ih&U Dot hesitate to rea ^ 1 * Native troops serving 
tie® that farther ossistan necessary at present 

the corps on foreign sei^ withdrawn 
that, if possible, another Tuoaias Munro 

goon. As no farther ina 
within the Presidency w 
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tolved by the Board to raise each 
i\e infantry on foreign service to 
Minute, 31 fuU calabb Jiment Since then 

he detaching of two regiraentH to 
It ha. been already rt yp dimminbed the Nahie force at 
of the regiment, of Na ,ye than the authon.cd angmen 
o^hundredmenabovel„ ih,, European force ha. alw 
themcreareofdck and „„ unprecedented manner ,t bo 
Tavoy and Martaban, b, n, keep the Native force tmme 
Bmigoon in a greater d^pg„„ Hnngoon to ,t. fuU on 
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ginal sticngth, either by bending more men to corps, oi 
additional coips. 

2. More men can be sent only by sending \olimteers or 
recruits. Volunteers may be found in abundance to go 
with their own corpb on foreign seivice, but we cannot 
expect many moic to leave their own corps foi that pur¬ 
pose; and ve should be cautious in calling for them, 
where there is any chance of failure llccruits require time 
to be raised; and aftei they are got, four months at least 
are necessary to prepare them for joining We have now 

in readiness for embarkation for llangoon about - 

volunteers, and about-lecruits, but it will be 

several months before w'e can dispatch any more The 
most expeditious mode of sending any farthei reinforce¬ 
ment would be, by sending a regiment at once We can¬ 
not easily spare one, but should any exigency requiie it, we 
ought to be prepared to send one, or even two legiments of 
sepoys. 

3. In order to enable us to meet such a demand in the 
least expensive and most useful way, it would be advisable 
to raise a local corps to occupy Seiingapatam By this 
measuie, a regular battalion would be set free, which, fiom 
the unhealthiness of the place, is always inefficient while 
there, and usually for a year at least, after being relieved 
The local corps might be about the strength of a legular 
battalion, and might have an European commandant and 
adjutant 

4 We cannot send leinfoicements to Rangoon, and at 
the same time keep all our field-forces in India complete 
It IS not necessary that all, or perhaps any of them should 
always be so , part, or even the whole, of one may be occa¬ 
sionally withdrawn foi a time, when temporaiy service 
requires its aid in another quartei 

5 The gieat force required foi the Burman wai ought 

2 C 2 
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to causo no apprehension for the safety of Indm for, if wo 
reckon the increase mn/io to the Native armies of tlio three 
Prefidenaes, since tbocanclusion of the late Mabratta war, 
we shall find that it exceeds the whole force now m Ava, 
or destined to act ogainit that country There can there¬ 
fore be no difficulty m preserving our possessions with a 
force that was found odequato both to tbcir defence and 
the OTerthrow of the Ifahratta power TronquifUty may 
bo occauoQally interrupted by turbulent semmdari and 
other chiefs but these aro contingencies lioni which 
TTvllfl hflf never been entirely free, and which the ordinary 
field-forces are amply sufficient to meet- 
6 . We ought not to regard this war as a mere expedl 
tion, which Is to terminate in one season, but as an ar- 
doous service, which may last for several campaigns and 
we ahcmld therefore be prepared to support the Supreme 
Oovenunest ^stemabcallY dunog a protracted contest, 
with all our means. It u impossible to judge when such a 
war may end. It may contmoe for years, or it may termi 
note suddenly by some revcdutiOD or alarm disposing the 
Goremment of Ava to accede to our termi We should 
not, however, trust to sneh chances, but calculate oil our 
preparatloTis for a long struggle, and upon such a scale as 
to ensure success. In order to fsoHtate the occompliih- 
ment of this object, it is of the utmost importance that every 
European corps in India bo constantly kept up to its frill 
establishment, and that a conndemble addition be made to 
His Miyesty s naval force in this country for, in the 
operations against Ava, seamen are still more useful t^n 
sohlien. These valuable resources of seamen and soldiera 
are not withm our reach bqt ^here can be no doubt tlm*- 
the Supreme Government apply for th^m to the 
outbonUes at home. 

7 In the present casp, there are difficulties of a nature 
which we have never expenenced before, not from the 
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military skill of the natives, for that is fai below what 
we have met with m India, but from our ignorance of the 
country and the people, the obstacles opposed to an inva¬ 
sion by land, by mountains, rivers, and unhealthy jungles, 
and the hinderance caused to operations of every kind by 
the long continuance of the rainy season. In all our 
Indian wars, we had the advantage of a long pievious 
estabhshment in the countiy, and of a perfect knowledge 
of the people We had a station that was our own from 
whence to extend oui selves, and we acted in alhance with 
some native chief, and, by supporting his title and authority, 
we secured the submission of the people, and obtained aid, 
as we advanced, from the lesources of the country. The 
people were not hostile to us, but as wilhng to be the sub¬ 
jects of our Government, or of our ally, as of their former 
prince In Ava, we have none of these advantages, we 
land at once, as an enemy, m a country to which we aie 
sti angers, where we have no ally, and where the whole 
nation are hostile to us, and where, having no fort, arsenal, 
or granary, we are dependent for every thmg on our ship¬ 
ping. In India, and still more in Europe, the occupation 
of a principal town or fortress secures the submission of 
the adjacent country , but in Ava, this will not be the 
case The people will abandon the town as our army 
approaches, because they know that we do not mean to 
fix ourselves peimanently m the country, and because they 
know that, if they were to remain, they would be pumshed 
by their own government In most countries, the defeat 
of the enemy’s armies in the field, and the capture of his 
principal places, and above all of the capital, usually com¬ 
pels him to seek peace; but even if we were to reduce 
Amarapoora, it does not follow that the Burmans would 
subnut to our terms. They might abandon then capital, 
avoid om main aimy, and cany on a harassing war against 
oui supplies The gieat extent of the country would of 
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Itself be a powerful ally in promoting the success of such 
a plan and though our army might march through the 
country, it could not subdue It, while the people were hos¬ 
tile and had no expectation of a change of government 
for Its strength, unless greatly tiugmentcd, would be insuflB 
aeot to retain in obedience so extensive a territory 

8. There are however, no doubt many considerations by 
which such on enemy may be Induced to submit to our 
terms among these are the danger of the revolt of Arra- 
can, and the districts on the north-east frontier of Bengal, 
and of the provinces south of Rangoon the temporary loss 
of the resources of the most fertile part of the empire, the 
Delta, between Prome and the sen, on the advance of our 
army from Rangoon and more than every thing else, the 
apprebenalon that we may, If the war be long protracted, 
change our plan of a temporary occupation of that nch 
province Into one of permanent conquest and establishment. 
These mduoemeots to peace would be greatly locreased by 
the advance of a force from Bengal into Ava by land for 
the distnets throogh which it marched would withhold 
their tribute under voriaus pretences. Its presence would 
throw the country into confusioD, and its opterations would 
distract and alarm the Borman Gorernment, end render 
it difficult for It to bring a lar^ force upon any one pesnt 
or to keep It together when assembled for, from all that 
we have yet heard of the Borman forces on former octa - 
■loas, and more particularly from their conduct in their 
attacks on Su* A. Campbell between the Irt and 10th of 
this month, it is evident that they are a disorderly mnlti- 
tode, and not half-armed and 1 think that it may be in¬ 
ferred, from the Bandoola and his corps having been 
brought all the way from Ramoo, from their carrying 
with them the muskets and guns Uken there ond from 
the long period which elapsed between the londmg of our 
force at Rangoon and the arrival of the Burman army 
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under the Bandoola, and fiom other cucumstances, that 
the Bui man Government has no standing army of any 
consequence, that, in older to foim an army, they are 
obhged to draw together men from the most distant parts 
of the empire, and that such an army cannot be kept to¬ 
gether for any long penod , and there can be no doubt that, 
by our having two or three forces in Ava, instead of one, 
the difficulties of the Burman state, both in assembhng, 
and in keeping together their army, would be greatly aug¬ 
mented, 

9 As long, however, as our army remains at Rangoon, 
the Burmans will easdy be able to keep together a force to 
haiass it They will have no cause for apprehension 
until It begins to advance, but, in ordei to advance with 
effect into the country, it must have the means of moving 
both by land and water it must have boats and ship¬ 
ping, draught and carnage-cattle, and troops As far as 
I can judge from all the information before us, it appears 
to me that it can advance only by the river, with its 
stores and heavy articles in boats, and the troops hghtly 
equipped accompanying the boats by land We are not 
required to furnish boats, because it can better be done by 
the Supreme Government, but we can give material aid 
in cattle, if tonnage can be found From two to three 
thousand draught and cairiage-bullocks would greatly 
facihtate the operations of the aimy, by enabling it to 
caiiy by land a light field-tram, tents for the Europeans, 
and many of the articles most essential for the comfort of 
the troops I would therefore recommend that, after pro¬ 
viding for the embarkation of the troops and stores now 
under orders for Rangoon, all the lemaining tonnage be 
employed in conveying draught and carriage-bullocks 
We shall perhaps be able to dispatch seven oi eight hun¬ 
dred, which, together with those sent from Bengal, and 
those alieady with the foice, may probably answer the 
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immediate object of moving up tlio nver to where it 
divides into the branches which form the Delta. But, m 
order to act with effect, the force must not onl/ bo able to 
cany on operations near tho nver, but also in the country 
at a distance from it and it could hardly do this with a 
smaller establishment of bullocks than twelve or fiBeen 
thousoncL It may be hoped tbot, when the army advances, 
means wQl be found to purchase buffaloes, bullocks, and 
horses in tho country, so as nearly to supply its wonts 
or that, if a communicatiou can bo opened with t^e force 
destined for Arracan, it might, by that route, receive Sup¬ 
plies of bullocks and elephants Bom BengaL But if the 
demand cannot be supplied in either of these ways, we must 
condnue notwlthitooding the heavy expense, to send bul¬ 
locks from tbu Pretideacy 

10 With regard to the troops, we can easily supply 
them, so os to keep up the Native port of the ezpedidoo 
to Its original strength and even coasderuhly beyond it 
No corps has been found oiore useful than the pioneers and 
I propoae that ■ - men be added to the establiihment 
of each company on foreign service. Notwithstanding the 
privations suffered by the troops at Rangoon, there is no 
reluctance among those here to follow them But we ought, 
by sending every supply m our power to Rangoon, to endea¬ 
vour to prevent the recurreaco of acarcity and to preserve the 
good will and confidence of the troops. If the service there 
should by any want of atteoticm to theip comfort, become 
unpopular, not only the Nabro troops employed cm it will 
loae their seal, but those here will decline going and 
make it impracdcable to keep the foreign division com¬ 
plete. Nothing, I believe, would bo more satisfactory, 
both to the Native and European troops, than that all ^ho 
are disabled by wounds or sickness, and not likely to recover 
soon, should be sent back to India by the earliest opportu 
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nity , and we ought to submit to the Supreme Government 
the expediency of sending insti uctions on this head to Sir 
A Campbell 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 

Minute,'28th January, 1825 

In a former minute, I stated to the Board that we ought 
to be prepared to send one or even two additional regiments 
to Rangoon, and that foi this purpose it would be neces¬ 
sary to laise a local corps for Sermgapatam, in order to set 
free the regular corps employed as the garrison of that 
place; but as this measure would give us no equivalent for 
the second corps proposed to be held available for em¬ 
barkation, and as, from the number of corps already on 
foreign service, considerable difficulty hns been found in 
carrying on the ordinary duties of the countiy with those 
left behind, I propose that another addition of five men to 
each company be allowed to every legiment of Native in¬ 
fantry not on foreign service 

I have received many complaints of the severity of the 
duty to which the troops are now unavoidably subjected, 
from the difficulty of finding men for the various services 
for which guards, escorts, and detachments, are constantly 
required, and unless the proposed increase is made, it will 
be impracticable either to lessen the pressure of duty on 
the troops at home, or to send any moie corps on foreign 
service This increase will, besides adding to our strength 
at home, afibrd some aid in volunteers for foreign service, 
because the coips, stationed beyond our frontier have not 
hitherto been allowed to give volunteers for Ava, but may 
now be allowed to give them. 

Every aid from volunteermg ought to be resorted to in 
01 del to keep the force in Ava complete, lest recruiting 
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should prove inadequate for that purpose and when we 
consider the rapid wiulo of men in Ava, there Is too much 
reason to apprehend tbot this may bo the ease By the 
latest returns, it appears that the actual casualties in twelve 
Native corps on foreign service, including the two regw 
menta leA at Chittagong, in seven months, from I^lay to 
November incluuve amount to about four hundred In^ 
valids in the lost stage of debility have already sailed from 
UangooD for this it is understood that there are 

about eight hundred more neoriy m the same state and if 
to these we odd the ordinary sick, it will appear that, m the 
space of seven months, the loss of men to the service In 
Ava, between death and sickness, has amounted to nearly 
two thousancL 

Aj there can be no doubt that the Supreme Government 
wiE direct us to send to Rangoon whatever Native troops 
can with safety be spared, I recommend that Xaeutenant 
General Bowser be requested to prepare a regiment of 
Native mfantry for embarkation as soon as possible. 

(Signed) Thomas Munbo 

Minute (without dale), June, 1820 

1 Thr reports of peace which have been so prevalent 
since the amvol of the lost accounts Aom Rangoon, should 
not mdnee the Board to relax la any degree in its mlhtary 
preparatioQS. Whether negotiations may have been en¬ 
tered mto or not, and whether, after having been begun 
they may be broken off or brought to a succewful cooclu 
BH)D, It is our business to go on as if the war were to 
condnofi. There is no time when it u more essentially 
requisite that an army should be strong, than at the very 
moment when its commander is treating for peace. It will 
therefore m conducting the negotiatioi], be of the utmost 
advantage to Sir Archibald Campbell to have his force 
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kept efficient, and if they bieak off, it is obvious that it 
will be no less necessary that he should be strong * 

2 . We do not know what aie the conditions of peace 
which the events of the war may enable the Supreme 
Government to enact, or which they may deem it advisable 
to reqvnre They may be such as to send home in a few 
months the greater part of our force, or to letam it a con¬ 
siderable time in Ava. One of the main objects of the 
war IS undoubtedly to prevent future aggression This 
may be accompbshed in various ways By retaining the 
conquests of Assam Cochar and Arracan, and stationing a 
lespectable force on that frontier by breakmg the power 
of Ava so completely, as to disable it from ever again 
invading Bengal by aiding the Pegue nation in again 
establishing their independence, if they themselves are 
desirous of the change, and bear the chief part in effecting 
it, but without committing ourselves to support them 
beyond a ceitain period No measure of mere defence 
would so effectually guard the eastern frontier of Bengal 
as the restoration of the Pegue state As long as Rangoon 
was in the hands of that people, the Burmans would never 
venture to disturb Bengal It must be acknowledged, 
howevei, that unless the people of Pegue set up a chief of 
their own, and support him with all their force in throwing 
off the yoke, nothing can be done for them 

3 As therefore tl|e continuance of our troops in Ava, 
for a shorter or a longer period, must depend on the events 
of the war, and the terms of peace which the Supreme 
Government may deem it expedient to prescribe, we ought 
to be prepared for every event, by keeping our force in Ava 
complete as long as it may be wanted there But this can¬ 
not be done unless we always look foiwaid six oi eight 

* Sii T Muuro was always of opinion that they would break 
off, as they did. 
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monthi at for that time la required in order to collect 
cattle and driver*, and to rahw, discipline, and embork 
troop* for foreign icrvicc. It i* for thi* reason that I have 
already recommended that a hundred tupemumernry men 
be raised for every corps In Ava, to keep them always 
complete, and that I now recommend that the Commissary 
General be directed to provide. In addition to the number 
already ordered, three thousand bullocks with drivers, for 
embarkation. 

4u The prolongation of the obsence of eo great a por 
don of our army in Ava must, it may be thought, by 
weakening us so much at home, endanger the tranquillity 
of the country, unless some new corps be raised to supply 
the deficiency But I see no ground for any serious ap¬ 
prehension on this bead The troops which still rtmaio 
are suffiaent to maintfuQ order Those who have gone on 
foreign service, by haring been raised m every port of the 
country, leave relatious every where interested in the pro- 
serration of its peace. The ease with which reenuts ore 
found m every district, and the cheerfulness with which 
they embark, are indications that the people are in general 
well-affected The very confidence which Government 
itself shows in the contumance of tranqinlhty, by the 
resdinets with which it sends fresh troops to Ava, by its 
raising no new corps m their room, by its adopting no new 
measures of precautioo, must tend to discourage the dis¬ 
affected wherever they may be, by impressing them with 
the behef that Government must be conscious of the effi- 
oency of its own resources to repress every attempt to 
exdte disturbance or losaireotiofl 

(Signed) Thomas Munho 
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Minute, 23d June, 1825 

It is veiy satisfactory to observe, from the letteis lately 
transmitted to us by the Supicmc Government fiom Sir 
Archibald Campbell, that the country about Pioine will 
furnish abundant supplies of diaught bullocks, and that he 
will require no more troops 

This information was not intended to make us suspend 
our pieparations for sending troops and cattle to Ava, oi 
the Bengal Government would have given us instiiictions 
to that effect I am therefoic of opinion, that we ought 
to proceed in the same manner as if no such infoimation 
had been leceived 

The cattle we are sending are almost entirely foi car¬ 
nage, and they will stiU be very useful with the aimy foi 
many purposes, for which draught cattle, even if found 
in as great plenty as expected, cannot be employed The 
troops we aie now sending are not additional corps, but 
are wanted to complete the corps actually on foreign ser¬ 
vice, and to keep them efficient 

It IS very possible that Sir Archibald Campbell may be ^ 
able to draw from the conquered piovinces a supply of 
draught buUocks, so ample as to render all aid in this 
point from India unnecessary. But as even in India, where 
bullocks abound, we are frequently disappointed in our 
calculations regarding them, both as to then number, and 
the time of their being ready, it is not unlikely that simi¬ 
lar disappointments may occur in Ava, and it would not 
therefore be safe to discontinue sending cattle from India, 
until we learn that Sir Archibald Campbell has actually 
got the number he requires, and that he will be able to 
keep it complete 

We have not yet had sufficient experience in Ava to 
form any correct estimate of the probable number of casual- 
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tic* among the troop* and cattio during tlio next dx or 
twelve months. If the war be continued for another cam 
palgn, the waste of cattle, if wo may judge from what tolcc* 
place in this country, must, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, be very conudemble, and probably such as 
will demand the utmost exertion both in Ava and in India 
to repair tho extended hue of opemdons which must 
neceaBorily be occosiooed by advancing towards the capital, 
must also ^*11 for m&ny detachments of troops to serve as 
escorts, or os gomsons for the vonous posts which must be 
occupied in order to cover our lengthened communication*. 
But these detachments cannot be spared without too much 
weakening the mxun body of tho army, unless it be kept 
complete by cononual remforcements from this country 
The prospect of peace, or even its actual codcIusiod, 
ought to make no change whatever m onr exertions to 
keep the force m Ara complete. Its effiaency is the only 
thing that can have much weight id msiking the Burmon 
Government submit to the termi of which may be 

imposed and carry them mto effect without evasion or 
unneceasary delay With such an enemy nothing ought 
to be left to chance. Sir Archibald Campbell, even after 
peace has been made, ought at all times to be prepared to 
renew the contest, if necessary and until the very day 
that his force may remara m Ava, it should be kept a* 
complete m men, and m every kind of eqmpment, as if the 
war were only about to begin and 1 think that we ought 
to keep this prinaple m view in all our measures, for 
sending soppbes to Ara. 

(Signed) Thomas Munho 
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IVIinute, fitli Aii"i]st, 1825 

In tlie lettei of Sir Archibald Campbell, dated the 
27th of May last, transmitted to us by the Supieme 
Government, it is supposed to be a possible case, that the 
wai in Ava may be piotracted, even after the fall of the 
capital, by the flight of the King to a distant part of his 
dominions Such an event would have the effect not only 
of continuing the present expenditure, by detaining our 
troops in Ava, but of increasing it, by compelling us to 
raise additional men foi all the corps of Native infantiy 
employed in India, m order to release them from the severe 
duty to which they are now necessarily subjected by the 
absence of so considerable a part of oui force on foreign 
service The additional duty which is thrown upon the 
troops at home by foreign expeditions, is always cheer¬ 
fully borne, because it is expected that it will be of short 
duration. But, when this extra duty comes to be ex¬ 
tended to a second and even to a third year, the case is 
altered, the men become exhausted and dispirited, and 
disciphne c^mnot be strictly maintained Representations 
have already been made to me of the seventy of the duty 
at several stations, and of the general deficiency of Native 
infantry ; but, as I know that the troops themselves always 
make ample allowance foi any hardship which may be 
imposed upon them by the exigency of the public service, 
and as I think it better that they should suffei some hard¬ 
ship for a time, than that we should augment our army^ 
whenever a part of it is sent on a temporary foreign expe¬ 
dition, I am unwilling to propose any augmentation as long 
as there is any hope of peace being made, and of some of 
our corps returning in the course of the present yeai 
Should peace not be made within this peiiod, it will then 
become my duty to lecoramend an addition of a certain 
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number of men to each company m crery coqjs of Native 
mfiuitry All our corpa of Native infantry not on foreign 
Bemce, are itill five men a company below the lowest war 
establubment and &om the Into lucccss of our recnntmg 
•ervice, there can be no doubt that wbntovcr number of men 
may bo wanted will bo cosily got. There ore many dr 
cumttonces, however, which Induce me to hope that the war 
may be finiihed m the ensuing campaign, and render the ox 
pens© of increasing our military establishment unnecessary 
Our chief object in the present war is, undoubtedly, 
security from future aggression Our next objects are 
peace, onfi the return of our army There are two ways 
of preventing future aggression one is, by so completely 
brealung the power and spirit of the enemy, as to deter him 
from ever renewing hostilities { another is by dismember* 
mg or revolutioalnng the kingdom of Ava. The means of 
effecting these objects ore in our bands. The power of the 
enemy may be broken by advancing to the capital, and 
showing not oolv to tbe Bormans, bat to all the tributary 
nationa, the weakness of tbe mihtary force of Ava. The 
kingdom may be partially dismembered, by making Awmm 
Cschar, and all tbe petty states on the north-east frontier of 
Bengal Independent of Ava,—and by retaming Arracan, 
and more completely by raising up, if possible, the anaent 
kmgdom of P^ue. Could any enterprising chief of that 
nation be found to assume the government, he would pro* 
bably even without any ''other aid thao some arms, be able 
to mamtam bimself against Ava, now broken in force, and 
fallen m character 

If the King of Ava does not seek peace before the loss 
of bis capital, it is not likely that he would bold out long 
after that event. He would be deserted by bis army, if 
we may judge from all that we have yet seen of Its beha 
viour; he would become dispirited, and would rather offer 
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terms than live as a vagabond. It may bo said, tiiat lie 
might fly to a distant piovinco, and cauy on a long defen¬ 
sive uar. But Ava does not seem to be calculated, either 
fiom the nature of the countiy oi the chaiacter of the 
people, foi this soit of contest An e\tensi\e countiy and 
a scanty population arc usually gieit obstacles to invasion, 
and still moie to conquest, because in such countiies theie 
are seldom any places the occupation of nhich can insuie 
the command of the countiy To subdue the country, 
troops must be spiead ovei cv’eiy part of it, and where 
the people aie hostile, this cannot with safety be done But 
Ava, though of veiy gieat extent, and veiy thinly inha¬ 
bited in proportion to that extent, is, fiom various causes, 
more easily subjugated than such conntues usually aie 
The population, as far as we have yet seen, are neither 
warlike noi hostile to us, they appeal to have no particu¬ 
lar attachment to their luleis, and to be as willing to live 
under oui piotection as theiis The population, though 
thin, appeals to be chiefly concentrated on the banks of the 
Irawaddy, wheie most of the piincipal towns are This 
nver theiefore, by running like a high loacl through the 
feitile and populous pact of the kingdom, lendeis it pei- 
fectly vulnerable, and enables a supenoi army to subdue 
it , because the invadei, by having the command of the 
river, has in fact the command of the countiy 

I do not theiefoie see much reason to appiehend that 
the King would attempt to piotiact the war long after the 
fall of the capital I know of only one thing likely to 
induce him to hold out—the idea that we would not keep 
the eountiy, but would get tired of the wai, and withdiaw 
our forces Whatever may be intended in this lespect, it 
will be advisable to indicate by our whole conduct a fixed 
design of keeping our conquests Nothing would so soon 
bung the King to terms, as the belief that we had such an 
VOL. II 2 d 
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intenlioo, or to mucli encourage bu bolding out, ni a con 
trnry opinion The most bkdy mcani of imprcuing this 
bebef would be, to appoint a European olBccr to thechorge 
of tho avll government in all the conquered territory, 
leaving the detafla in tho hands of tho Natives, under his 
general control, and to collect a revenue according to 
usage,—but much lighter, m order to make it popular 
This plan was adopted by Lord Corowolhi in Mysore, and 
was very useful in procunng supplies of grain and cattle 
for the army Such an enemy as we ore novr engaged with, 
should always be mode to fear the worst If he thinks that 
war may incur tho loss of bis crown, or of a coniidcrnble 
part of his domioions, he will shun it carefully but if he 
thinks that there is a chanco of gaining an accession of 
territory from success, and that there is no danger of locng 
any pennonently from defeat, he bos no suffiaent motive to 
detei him from aggressiom 

If contrary to expectation the King should, on the 
advance of Sir Archibald Campbeh, fly from his capital, 
and refuse to treat, we cannot keep our army m Ava for 
ever, and must, for our own safety, endeavour to establish 
a government that will treat and enable us to withdraw, 
and put an end to a war so destructive to our resources. 
We know, from the past history of Ava, that revolutions 
have not been unfrequent there and that members of the 
royal family have often attempted to supplant the sove 
reign There u every reason to behove that this dispo¬ 
sition is not m. any degree diminished and that the Prince 
of Saiawuddi, or some other member of the royal family 
might, with our assistance, be encouraged to seiie the go¬ 
vernment The desertion of the capital, the disgrace 
attending it, the unpopular!^ of the King, would all 
favour the measure. The prince, supported by us, would 
be readily acknowledged he would not have to conquer 
the country he would receive the poasessiOD of it from 
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us; and lie i\ould therefoic have the stiongest motive foi 
seeking; the continuance of oui fiiendship 
As I lia\c endeavoured to bhow, in the above obseiva- 
lioiib, that there are gioundb foi hoping that peace may be 
obtained in the comae of the piescnt ycai, I wish to defer 
taking any ateps foi the incieaae of the atiength of our 
Native infantry legiments, until we can see with more 
ceitainty whetlier this hope is likely to be icalized oi not. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 


Minute, 29th Decembei, 1825. 

Brigadii r-General Cotton has informed us, that 
besides the new levies wliicli have been sent to Ava, it will 
be necessaiy to lelieve at least foui of the Native legiments 
(those which have suffeicd most) by complete legiments, 
and I am of opinion, that we ought at once to comply 
with his lequest, in oidei to avoid the danger of embai- 
rassing the opeiations in Ava by any unnecessaiy delay 
The officei commanding the army in chief has stated, that, 
in order to enable us to meet Brigadiei-Geneial Cotton’s 
demand, and to provide foi the piessing want of tioops oc¬ 
casioned by the absence of so gieat a pait of our aimy on 
foreign service, it will be necessaiy to raise immediately 
seven extra regiments of Native infantry, and to make an 
addition of eighty troopers and horses to each regiment of 
Native cavalry, besides a farther addition of one hundred 
troopeis and horses to the 1st regiment, to replace the 
casualties which must arise during its seivice in Ava I 
am aware of the difficulty which is felt from the want of 
troops, but it IS a difficulty which must always be borne to 
a certain extent when we are engaged in foreign war , and I 
therefore think that somewhat less than the proposed addi¬ 
tion will, for the present, be sufficient. 

2 D 2 
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2. Dy tho raetiure of relieving four regiments in Avo, 
we sball lose tlie semcei of four regiments m Indio, be- 
couio two regiments must land at Rangoon before one can 
embark on its return from tlicncc, and two regiments must 
either be at llatlras, waiting to embark, or on their march 
from the interior to the coast for embarkation tbe arrival 
of tbe return corps will make no difference, because, os such 
rebcf must probably continuo while the war lasts, whenever 
one corps returns, another must bo put in march for tho 
coast 

3. Wo have now in Ava fourteen Native regiments, m 
Arracan two, and the proposed rehefs require four, so that 
we shall have in oil twenty withdrawn from our home force 
Colonel Fair’s brigade may be soon expected from Arracan, 
but It will be long inefficient and even when restored wo 
shall still have eighteen Native regiments appropriated to 
the service m Ava and we shall have only thirty two to 
cover the temtoriee to which, in ordinary times, fifty 
regiments, our whole establishment of Native infantry are 
allotted So great a demand upon oar regular force can 
only be replaced by raicng extra battabons. Had only 
twelve or fourteen Native regiments been required for Ava, 
we might still have gone on a bule longer without increas¬ 
ing our force but with eigliteen Natavo regiments, and tho 
greater port of our European troops, either actaally absent 
on foreign service or destmed for it, to delay any longer 
the raiimg of extra battahons would bo pushmg too far 
the harassing duties of our sepoys, and risking too much 
by leaving the country too bare of military force Even 
now we are reduced to the lowest point we can be with 
safety in this respect but if we allot four more corps for 
rehefs m Ava, we shall not have the means of effectmg the 
ordinary reliefs of corps at home we shall be quite unable 
to assemble, m case of emergency, the smallest disposable 
force, and we shali exhaust the patience of the Native 
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,tioops, and destioy tlieir health and discipline by incessant 
exertion and want of legular relief oi lepose. 

1 f Foul lb tile binallest number of e\tia battalions that 
Will be required this numbei cannot, foi a consideiable 
lime, make up for the loss of the fom relieving legiments , 
and, even ^\llen conijileted, ivill veiy inadequately supply 
then place Two of the leheving battalions must reach 
^ingoon befoie Su Aichibald Campbell can send one in 
leturii, because, while one ot them leheves a coips at 
llangoon, the othei must pioceed up the counti^'^, m oidei 
to lelieve the coips which is hist intended to come down to 
Rangoon on its way to IMadias It is not impiobable that 
the state of affaiis may induce Su Aichibald Campbell to 
letam both the iehe\mg coips, without sending back one, 
and in that case it will be necessaiy to laise si\ instead of 
four extia corps The demand foi ti oops has giown with 
the piogiess of the wai , more have always been wanted 
than was at fiist thought would be necessaiy It is only 
a| few' months since Su Aichibald Campbell said that he 
wanted no more , but we have since sent him His Majesty’s 
4oth regiment, and Colonel Stewart’s brigade of Native in¬ 
fantry, and, if the w'ar continue, there is eveiy leason to 
believe that he will still want moie Should the enemy, 
after being driven fiom then piesent positions, make no 
faithei lesistance, he will not stand in need of reinforce¬ 
ments , but we ought not to calculate upon such an event, 
but lathei upon a continuance of resistance, and in that 
case, however successful he may be, he will require more 
tioops to cover his lengthened communications as he 
advances He looked at one time foi co-operation from 
Atriacan, but the abandonment of offensive operations from 
tliat quaitei, which has been found necessary, will relieve 
the enemy fiom all appiehension on that side, and enable 
them to bring then whole force against him, and iviU com¬ 
pel him to look foi additional aid from hence We ought 

i 

I 
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tbereforo to lose no timo iQ txiking measures to oJTorU it to 
the utmost poaaiblo extent it Is alnmyi safer m war to on 
tiapatc wonts than to wait for them if wo delay our pre¬ 
parations until another requisition u modo upon us, they 
may be too late, for it is evident that wo shall not bo able 
to spore any more of our Native battalions for foreign 
service, without rmung corps to supply their place- If we 
raise extra corps, wo shall bo able not only torehevc all the 
wealt corps in Ava, and thus to render the army there 
more efficient, but to give Sir Archibald Campbell, in case 
of any emergency two or even three corps In addition to 
his present force If we raibo no extra corps, wc shall not 
be able to comply with the demand for remforcements by Sir 
A. Campbell should orcuinstanccs compel bun to call for 
them such a state of thmgs might be attended with the 
worst consequences and every precaution ought to be taJken 
to prevent its occurrence. 

6 As only two squadrons of Native cavalry have been 
ordered ou foreign service, I do not think it necessary that 
any addition should be made, except to the Ut regiment, 
to which the increase of ten troopers and horses a troop, 
besides the farther addition of one hundred troopers and 
hones, as proposed by Lieutenant General Bowser, should 
be authonied- Should more cavalry be required in Ava, 
wo shall receive infonnalion on the subject in time to 
enable us to include the additional number of horses 
m the annual requisitioa upon the Commissary (jlei>eral m 
hlorch 

6. I recommend that the establishment of the Native 
regiments of infantry on the home service be increased to 
nine hundred and fifty rank and file this measure though 
not so convenient as a greater increase of the number of 
regiments, will hghten cousiderably the severe dudes of the 
troops, and will enable us, at some btations where a weak 
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coips lb einplo}c(l, to iclic\o it by substituting five oi si\ 
companies of a stiong one 

7 As oui army is, m my opinion, adequate to the supply 
of all oui subsidiaiy foiccs, and to the defence of all our 
teiiitoiies in India, the extia coips may be reduced, on the 
conclusion of the wai, in pioportion as the regular coips 
return from Ava, and rn the mean time, as one, and pos¬ 
sibly two stiong relieving regiments may be embarked be- 
foic an answer to any leference to the Supreme Goverii- 
nrent could be recerved on this subject, I think that, anti¬ 
cipating then approbation of the immediate levy of four 
extra corps, and of the eventual levy of two more, we 
ought, without delay, to authorize the officer commanding 
the army iii chief, to carry the proposed augmentations into 
effect, I recommend, theiefoie, that four regiments of Na¬ 
tive infantry be brought to the Presidency, m the course of 
the ensuing three months, for embarkation for Rangoon, 
that foul e\tia battalions of Nature infantry be raised, and 
the usual proportion of European officers be allotted to 
them, that the establishment of all the regiments of Na¬ 
tive infantry employed on the home service be augmented 
to nine hundred and fifty rank and file each, and that ten 
troopers and horses each troop be added to the 1st regi¬ 
ment of Native cavah y, besides a farther addition of one 
hundred troopers and horses to replace casualties in Ava 

(Signed) Thomas Munko 

XVII 

MINUTE ON NATIVE EDUCATION 

10th March, 1826 

The Board of Revenue were directed by Government, 
on the 2d July, 1822, to ascertain the number of schools. 
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and tlte state of education among the native* in tlie pro¬ 
vinces, and with their letter of the Slst of Fcbniary last, 
they transmitted tlio reports on tins subject which they 
had received from tho socral collectors. From these re 
ports, it appears that tho number of schools, and of what 
ore called colleges, in the terntoncs under tins Presidency, 
amount to 12,498, and the population to 12,050,941 so 
that there is one school to every thousand of tho popula¬ 
tion But a* only a very few females ore taught in schools, 
we may reckon ono school to every five hundred of tho 
populoiioD 

2 It is remarked by tho Board of Kevenuc, that of a 
population of twelve millions and a half there are only 
1B8 000 or one in sucty-seven recciviDg education this is 
true of the whole popuUuoD but not os regards the male 
part of It of which the proportion edneated is couch 
greater than is here estunated for, if ue take the whole 
population as stated in the Beport, at 12,850,000 

And deduct oue-holf for the females, the re¬ 
maining main populadon will be 6,425,000 

And if we reckon the male population be 
tween the ages of five and ten years, 
which 18 the period which boys in general 
remain at school at one moth, it will give 713,000 

Which is the number of boys that would be at school if 
all the males above ten year* of age were educated but 
the number actually attending the schools is only 184,110, 
or httle more than one fourth of that number I have 
taken the interval between five and ten years of age as the 
term of education because, though many boys continne 
at school till twelve or fourteen many leave it under ten 
I am however inclioed to esUmato the portion of the mjitp 
population who recave school education to be nearer to 
one third than one fourth of the whole, because we have 
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no JcturiK from tlie j)ro\inces ot the numbeis taught nt 
lioDie. In IVIadraH, the iiumhoi taught at home ib 26,003, 
or ah()\e li\e tmicN Ltieatei llum tluit taught m the bchools. 
There jb j)iol)ihly bome eiioi m thib uumhei ; and though 
the nmnhei j)ri\atel} taught m tlie i)U)%inceb docs ccr- 
t.unl) not aj)j)roicli thib rite, it ib no doubt conbidei.ible, 
becaiibc the piactite of boys being tauglit at home by their 
relatioiib or piuale teaclieib, is not unfiequcnt in any part 
ot the country Tlie propoitioii edutatcd is \eiy difleient 
of ddlerent clasbCb in bomc it ib neail) the whole, in others 
It ib hardly one-tenth 

3 The state of educ.itioii here e\hibitcd, low as it is, 
compared with that of oui own countiy, is highci than it 
was m most Europe ui coimtiieb at no \eiy distant period. 
It has, no doubt, been better m cailier times, but, for 
the last century, it does not appeal to have undeigoiie any 
other change than what arose Irom the numbei of schools 
diminishing in one place, and incicasing m anothei, in con¬ 
sequence of the shifting of the population fiom war and 
othei causes The gicat numbei of schools has been sup¬ 
posed to contiibute to the keeping education in a low state^ 
because it does not give a sufficient numbei of scholars to 
secure the seivice of able teachers The monthly late 
paid by each scholar is from foui to six or eight annas. 
Teacheis, in geneial, do not earn raoie than six oi seven 
lupees monthly, which is not an allowance sufficient to 
induce men piopeily qualified to follow the profession It 
may also be said, that the geneial ignoiance of the teachers 
themselves is one cause why none of them draw together a 
large body of scholais But the main causes of the low 
state of education are the little encouragement which it 
receives fiom then being but little demand foi it, and the 
poverty of the people 

4 These difficulties may be gradually surmounted. The 
hindrance which is given to education by the poveity of 
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tho people may, m a great degree, be removed by the 
endowment of schoola Uirougbout the country by Govern 
ment and the want of encouragement will be remedied by 
good education bang rendered more ca*y and general, and 
by the preference which ^nll naturally be given to well 
educated men in oil public ofliccf. No progrc&s, however, 
con be made without a body of better instructed teachers 
than we have at present. But such a body cannot be had 
without on income sulEcient to alFord a comfortable liveli 
hood to each individual belonging to it a moderate allow- 
onco should, therefore, bo secured to them by Government, 
luffiaent to place them above want the rest should be 
denved from thar own industry If they are superior 
both in knowledge and dihgence (o the common village 
achoolmoiters, scholars will flock to them, and augment 
their income. 

5 What IS first wanted, therefore, is a school for edu 
cadng teachers, os proposed by the Committee of the 
^radroj School Book Society, in the letter of the 25th 
October, 1824, which accompanied the second Heport. I 
tliink that they should be authonxed to draw seven huo< 
dred rupees monthly from tho treasury for the purposes 
which they have stated namely for the payment of the 
interest of money employed in building, and the lalanes 
of teachers, five hundred and for tho expenses of the 
press, two hundred I would next propose that Govern 
ment should establish in each colJectorate two pnndpal 
schools, one for Hindoos, and the other for Mohammedsns 
and that hereafter, as teachers can be found the Hindoo 
schools might be augmented, so as to give one to each 
tehsildary or about fifteen to each collectorate We 
ought to extend to onr Mohammedan the tame advan¬ 
tages of educaboo as to our Hindoo subjects, and perhaps 
oven in a greater degree, because a greater proporbon 
of them belong to the middle and higher classes but 
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as then number is not moie than one-twentieth of that 
of the Hindoos, it will not be necessaiy to give moie than 
one Mohammedan school to each collectoiate, except in 
Aicot and a few othei collectoiates, wlieie the Mohamme¬ 
dan population is considerably above the usual standard 
6 We have twenty collectoiates. The number of tehsil- 
daries is liable to change, but it will be sufficient foi the 
present puipose to estimate them at fifteen on an average 
to each collectoiate, or three hundred in all This would, 
according to the plan proposed, give about forty collector- 
ate and three hundred tehsildaiy schools The monthly 
salaries of the teachers of the coUectorate schools might, 
on an average, be fifteen rupees to each, and those of the 
tehsildary nine rupees to each These allowances may 
appear small, but the tehsildary schoolmaster, who receives 
nine lupees monthly from Government, will get at least as 
much more from his scholars, and, consideimg all cir¬ 
cumstances, his situation mil piobably be bettei than that 
of a parish schoolmaster in Scotland 

7 The total expense of the schools will be as fol¬ 
lows — 


Madias School-Book Society, per month Rs 700 

Collectoiate schools, Mohammedan, 20 a 15 Rs 300 
Ditto, Hindoo, 20 a. 15 Rs . . . , 300 

Tehsildary schools, 300 a 9 Rs . 2,700 


Per month 4,000 


Per ann Rs 48,000 

This expense -will be incurred only by degrees, because 
It will be long before a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers can be obtained The charges for the Madias 
School Book Society and the collectoiate schools are all 
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that will probably bo wanted beforo tho sanction of tbo 
Honourable Court can bo received The sum for which 
we ought to request tlieir sanction) ought not to be Jess 
than half a lac of rupees. None of tho endowments m the 
collector's Report arc appbeabic to the present object 
They do not exceed twenty thousand rupees in oil and 
only a email portion of them are public grants, and this 
■mall portion belongs chiefly to teachers of tJieology, law, 
and astronomy Whatever expense Government may in¬ 
cur in the education of the people, will bo amply repaid 
by the improvement of the country for tho general dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge u iDsepombly followed by more or 
derly habits, by increasing industry by a taste for the 
comforts of life by exertions to acquire them, and by tho 
growing prosperity of the people. 

8 . It will be advisable to appoint a Committee of Public 
loitrucUon in order to superintend the estabb»biDg of tho 
pubbo schools, to fix on the plans most proper for them, 
and the books to be used in them to ascertain m what 
manner the instruction of the natives may be best pru- 
iDoted and to report to Government the result of their 
inquines on this important subject 

9 Wo must not bo too sanguine in expecting any sud 
den benefit from the labours of the School Book Society 
Thar disposition to promote the lobtruction of the people, 
by educating teachers, will not extend it to more indivi 
duals than now attend the schools. It can be extended 
only by means of an increased demand for it, and this 
must anse chiefly ftum its bang found to faaUtate the 
acquisition of wealth or rank, and from the improvement 
m the condition of tho people rendering a larger portion of 
them more able to pay for it. But though they cannot 
educate those who do not seek, or cannot pay for educa 
Uon they can, by an improved system, give a better edu¬ 
cation to those who do receive it and by creating and 
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tucour.iging .i t ibio toi knowLdgo, they uill nuluectly 
coiitiibute to e\ti‘iul Jt 11 we icjohe to cilucate the 
j)co|)Ic, if wc pelio\tre in oiu de-'iL;ii» .iiul if we do not 
liiint the ''cliuoK to teh»ildarie->, hot nurea-'e then mniihei 
so as to allow them for sinallci distuct", I am conlident 
that sucLLss will idtiuntel^ alteiid oin eiu!ea\ouis But, 
at the Mine time, I entire!} cmieui m the opinion c\- 
prcised in the Fifth llepmt of the C.ilcutta School-Book 
Society, when speaking of the s\slcm, that ‘‘ its opeiation 
must therefore of nccessit\’ he slow , }ears must olajise he- 
fore the ribing gener.ition will e\hihit an} visible improve¬ 
ment ” 

(Signed) Thom vs INIunro 
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MtNHTL ON I'UIILIC srUVAN'lS BRING PRRMITTED 
TO HOLD LANDS 

In Consultation, lltli July, 1026 

1 I IIAV’L examined with attention the volimimous 
Auo-ustS 18'’5 P*^^‘^cdings of the Board of Revenue, on 
and June 19, the question of public sen van ts being land- 

holders, and the sale of IMirasi lands in 
Tanjoie foi arrcais of revenue, and the pm chase of them 
by public servants and then connections 

2 The repoit of the sub-collector, Mi Ilobeits, points 
out very distinctly the abuses which this 
practice has occasioned, and while it is 

authorized, the ease with which they may be committed, 
and the difficulty of preventing them 

3 I concur entirely in the sentiments expressed by the 
Board ofReve- Boaid of Revenue, regarding the possession 

lands by public servants, either by inhe- 
11 ntance or private pui chase, in the distiict 


June 15, 1822 
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in which they arc employed, and tho aalc of lands by pub¬ 
lic auction for arrear* of revenue to them ond their con 
nectioQs. There is no prohibition against tho possession of 
pnvate property m land by public servants, in tho dutncU 
in which the} serve. It is however better on the whole, 
even in districts permanently settled that a propnetor of 
land should hold no high office in the distnct in which bit 
land lies. In distncts not pennancntly settled, the posses¬ 
sion of land ought not to causo tho removal of a tehsildor 
or other principal servant but It ought to be sufficient to 
prevent the owner from being appointed to any high office 
in his own distnct An influential officer, hke a tebsildar 
ought not to be permitted to purchaso land m bU own dis¬ 
trict, when sold either by pnvate or public sole, without 
previouily reagning his office. Should be purchase with 
out resigning, be should be dismissed from office and if 
the purchase be of land sold for arrean of revenue, the 
sale shoald be null It may bo thought that there could 
be no harm m allowiiig him to purchase land when sold by 
pnvate aale. But it appears to me to be objectionable on 
two grounds Erst, on that of his becoming a landholder 
in bis own distnct and secondly on that of its leaving an 
opening for convertiDg mto a pnvate, what would other 
wise have been n public sale. In all unsettled distncts, 
but especially m Tanjoro where the settlements fluctuate 
annually according to pnoes and In many villages, both 
according to pnees and to produce, the pnnapal revenue 
servants have many means of causing the sale of lands and 
villages, without appeonng to be concerned m it They 
may overrate the produce ond the pneea. They may 
prevent remission where it is necessary, by underrating 
the loss of crop from want of water or other and 

they may insist on punctual payment of the List when the 
delay of a month or two would have saved tho land-owner 
from great loss and be may, in this manner, often be 
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obliged to sell lii^ land, in oidei to avoid a distiess 
attempting to retain it. I behove that it is gcncially un- 
deistood by the levcnuc seivantb, that they aie not to piu- 
cliase land m the districts m which they seive, and that this 
circumstance icstiains them, but were this check removed 
by such purchases being openly aiithoiized by Goveininent, 
they would soon be carried to an extent which would be 
extremely injuiious both to the landholdeis and to the 
public levenue 


4 The question of levenue ofllecis being pioprietois of 
land 111 then own distiicts, is, howevei, of much less con¬ 
sequence than that of they and then lelations being the 
purchasers of land sold by public auction foi aueais of 
revenue Wheiever such a piactice is suffeied to exist, it 
must tend to facilitate the oppiession of the land-owners, 
to spread coriuption among the revenue servants, and to 
destioy the confidence of the people in the piotection of the 
Government The statement given by the Board of Reve¬ 
nue sufficiently proves howiapidly such a mischievous prac¬ 
tice incieases when it meets with any encouragement, asm 


Board of Reve¬ 
nue, August 8, 


Tanjore It appears that land belonging 
to nine hundred and fifteen individuals. 


1825, par 
14, &c. 


13, healing an assessment of rupees 1,00,523, 
has been sold on account of aiiears amount¬ 


ing to rupees 3,09,544, and produced at sale, rupees 
120,384. that these ai tears have been accumulating from 
so old a date as 1801-2, the first year of the Company’s 
undivided administration of the piovince that of this 
land thiity-two lots weie puichased by public seivants and 
their relations and connections that of these lots only 
four weie purchased pievious to 1820, and the lemaining 
twenty-eight between 1820 and November 1823 That 
the assessment upon the land thus sold was lupees 37,571 
—the arrears due, lupees 1,23,193—and the purchase- 
money, rupees 44,101, and that though in general the 
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purcbasc-monoy was leu than tbo orrears, jet in two eases 
It was more thoo five times the amount. 

5 The purchases nmdc by tlio public servants and 
their connections, from 1020 to November, 1623 show 
how rapidly the evil was increasing until it was cheeked 
by the petitions of the iphabitants and the two Instances 
in which land is sold for more than five times the amount 
of the arrears, would probably not have occurred, had the 
pubho servants not been concerned and farther explana¬ 
tion respecting them ought to be required 

6 The detail given by tho Board of Revenue of the 

T» ^ circumstances under which the villages of 

Pot 17 

Tendcrah and Paruvalundcn were sold, ex 
hibits very dutinctly tho abuses with which the practice of 
selling lands for arrears of revenue has been attended m 
Tanjore. Tbo vxUage of Tendcrah was sold m April 1823 
for arrears to Venknt Row the late Dewon of Travancore 
who is related both to tho head seruhtadar of Tanjore and to 
the tehsddar of the district in which Tendcrah is situated 
7 These arrears commenced so early as 1801 2 and 
amounted, at the time of sale, to cbuckrums 63,844 
of which more than one half or chuckrums 3,73,7 43i, 
accrued while the village was under sequestration, and 
managed by sirkar servants. During the period of seques- 
tratioo which, with on mterval of two years, lasted six, 
the whole of the propnetor s share of the produce was taken 
by the sirkar for arrears. The cultivators who had re 
caved tuckavi received no part of the cultivators share, 
and in three of these years not one mdividual m the village 
recaved any share of the produce of hu labour and yet 
in each of these six veors there is entered a balance against 
the villflge, on account of revenue, and m five years of the 
•IX on account of tuckavn The particulars of the arrears 
and tale of Faravalunden are nearly similar to those of 
Tenderah. 
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8. The system followed with regard to these aiiears has 
been unjust and oppiessive to the inhabitants, and has, no 
doubt, been likewise injunous to the levenue. The merassa- 
dars ought to have been liable only for such aireais as aiose 
while the villages were in their own hands The arieais 
which occurred under sequestration ought to have been 
borne exclusively by Government. The cultivators who 
received tuckavi, were no doubt answerable for it; but 
accidents often happen, which lender them unable to pay 
it; and when this acciues, it should be remitted A mea¬ 
sure so haish as the seizuie of then Avhole share of the 


produce for its liquidation, ought nevei to be lesorted to 
Govt to Bd balances of fuslies 1211 and 1212 

ofReven 9th are included m then aireals, though they 
Aug. 1821. ^vere ordered by Government to be struck 
off, and no cause is assigned for their having been retained 
Bd of Rev. The Boaid of Revenue recommended that 
5_Aug 1816 after remitting stai pagodas 62,467,29,37 on 
?825^ p^ra^ account of fuslies 1218 and 1219 in the pio- 
32 . Vince of Tanjore, leaving a balance of star 

pagodas 10,947,15,15, the collector should exercise his 
discretion in collecting it The balance on this account 
however, notwithstanding the sale of so much land, is still 
rupees 19,413, which I think ought at once 

ipgjQ 35 

* ‘ to be remitted. The piinciple stated by the 

Board of Revenue, in recommending a leraission of star pa¬ 
godas 59,108 out of a balance of star pagodas 86,597,35,51 
on account of the lease from fusly 1220 to 1224, due from 
villages originally rented, but afterwards assumed and 
managed by the snkai seivants, namely, “ that the defici¬ 
ency which then occuiTed could not in fact be regarded in 
the light of a balance so much as an unavoidable reduc¬ 
tion in the settlement,” is perfectly collect 

10 The custom of keeping the accumulating balances 
of a great number of yeais standing, against districts, is 
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productive of many acnoua evfl*, and ii scarcely over 
attended with any real advantaga Wo see how small a 
portion of them bos been recovered in Tanjoro after the 
lapse of so many years, and the adoption of such rigorous 
measures and if wo could trace all the cdects of this ro> 
covery, we should probably find that it had been obtained 
portly out of the current years revenue, and partly by 
( bitahling the proprietor from carrying on his cultivation to 
the usual extent, and that Qovenimeot had, in fact, gained 
Httle or nothing by the recovery Wo sco that these old 
balances are good for little dse than furnishing the means 
of corrupting the revenue servants, and of oppressing the 
inhabitants and I am therefore of opinion that a period 
ought to be limited beyond which no balance of land 
revenue should bo demanded It ought perhaps in uo case 
to exceed two years after the close of the year in which the 
balance became due but m general it might probably 
with advantage be condned to the commencement of the 
kifta of the ensuing year or to the first six months of that 
year This rule might be applicable not only to all unset 
tied districts, but, with some exceptions, to all under tempo¬ 
rary leaaea The Board of Bevenue might be desired to 
take the subject into cotudderatioD, and report their sen 
Bd- of Rev r^arding it and m the mean time 

8 Aug 1825 the remissions recommended by them m 1816, 
on account of the tnennial and quinqaennial 
leases m Tanjore, ought Co be anthonxed. 

11 I entirely agree with the Board of Revenue in 
their remarks on the conduct of the revenue servants of 
Tonjoro In the sale of lands for arrears of revenue, being 
Injurious to the inhabitants, and calculated to throw discre¬ 
dit on the Govemment, and on the propriety of annulling, 
as far os may be practicable under the Begulations, all 
of Merasi land, for arrears of revenue and particularly 
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such as have been made to the public servants of the reve¬ 
nue, and their connections 

12. The Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of the 
19th June, continue their observations on the sale of lands 


in Tanjore. It appears that purchases by public servants 
had begun so far back as 1812 The then collector said 
that the purchase by public servants of lands exposed for 


Bd of Rev 
19 th June, 


pubhc sale had been repeatedly and pubhcly 
prohibited, and he recommended, and the 


1816, para. 
3 and 6. 


Board directed the servants concerned to be 
dismissed, and suits to be instituted for an¬ 


nulling the sales These measures, and the orders of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, which were conveyed to the 
present collector, and his attention particularly called to 
the paragraphs which prohibited the sale of Merasi lands, 
ought to have made him more cautious in authorizing their 
sale But he seems to have considered this severe measure 


rather as the ordinary way of recovering balances, than as 
Board of Re- which was to be resorted to only in ex- 
venue, para, treme cases, and I agree with the Board in 
23 and 28 thinking, that the two villages which he was 
anxious to sell for arrears, were not such urgent cases as to 
require an immediate decision, and make them anticipate 
the full consideration of the general question, as in one of 
the villages the arreais weie very trifling, and in the other, 
the last item coinpiising the arrears, had become due seven 
years ago, and ever since that time the revenue had been 
punctually lealized 

„ 13 The collector observes, that what IS usu- 

Para 33, 34 

ally termed sequestration in Tanjoie, is no¬ 
thing more than the superintendence of the sirkar servants, 
as the merassadar continues to manage the land, and to cul¬ 
tivate It with his own people The Board of Revenue ob¬ 
ject to such a nominal system of sequestration It would 
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bo ccrtxiinly more complete if iho load were taken cndrclj 
out of bu hands but thu may bo often inconTcnient and 
as the sirkor smonti supenDtend tho culUvotion, ami reap- 
iDg, and measuring, thcro is such a degree of interference 
or sequestration as ought to exempt tho propnetor, aflcr 
the debrery of tho drkar share of the produce, from every 
other demand and the sale of lands, under such mreum 
itancci, on tho plea of their not liaving yielded the amount 
at which they bad been estimated or assessed, is a severe 
and unjuitiBablc measure 

14 The collccboQ of old arrears is destructive of exer¬ 
tion and of agncuiturnl enterprise but it Appears that no 
less than four hundred and seventy four TiUages have been 
sold, eitlier m whole or in part for arrears of which a very 
considerable part is of an old date 

Tbe partacnlon are as follow —> 

VUUges^ Merassadart. Rupees 

Sold entire, 170 belonging to 740 paying arerenue of 133 628 
Soldmpatt, 304 do. 1389 do 143 834 

474 2020 270 453 

Board of Re- balances for which they were sold 

venue para. 44 amounted to rupee* 810 836. The sales 
and 49 yielded rupees 869,188, or considerably less 

th«n half the balances. Mr ' ■■ i sales have not only 

been much more extensive than those of all his predece*. 
son, but they have been for older arrears, and have been 
rendered still more objectioonblo by the great purchases of 
the public servants. Those of Narhan Row alone pay 
a revenue of rupees 17,479 8 —those of all the other ser 
vants, rupees 30,602 13,11 The first purchase, with one 
single exception, was made by thesenshtodarGoonda Punt, 
ID August, 1820, and was soon followed by many others, 
but oil small in comparison with those of Narborl Row, 
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which included the two whole villages of Paravulandeii and 
Tenderah, whose aflaiis have been so fully investigated 

Board of Re Board of Revenue It appears that 

venue, para. these villages are held by Kisnah Row, the 
54, &c second son of Goonda Punt, that Kisnah 

Row was adopted by Narhari Row, who is son-in-law of 
Venkal Row, the late Pewan of Tiavancoie; that Sieniwas 
Row, the purchaser, is the son of Venkal Row ; and that 
Goonda Punt endeavoured to get the villages at a low 
assessment through the application of the Dewan at Madras, 
who repeatedly uiged the subject under the plea that the 
villages weie for himself, while, in fact, they were pur¬ 
chased for the serishtadar’s son, Kisnali Row. 


15 The tiansactions regarding these two villages show 
to what an extent the frauds of the public servants may be 
earned, if not completely put a stop to by adequate mea- 


Para. 68. 


sures The Board of Revenue should be 
therefore authonzed to annul the sales to 


Para. 70 pubhc seivants and their relations, to dis¬ 

miss the senshtadar and his deputy , to re¬ 
quire the collector’s report on the other servants , to pro¬ 
hibit pnvate purchase of land, on pain of dismissal from 
ofiBce, and to call on the collectois for a report on old 


Para 73 and 75 
Para. 78. 


balances, in order that such as cannot be 
collected may be written olf I concur in 
the opinion of the Board of Revenue, that 


the power of sale cannot be rehnquished in districts settled 


rayetwar, without endangering the reahzation of the re¬ 


venue, but that It should be cautiously exercised 


(Signed) Thomas Munro 
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XIX 

UINOTB ON PROMOTION OF NATIVES 

27th April, 1827 

1 Tub appointment of Hr Cawmajor to the office of 
Preadent at llyaorc, secmi to preaent a fit occaaon for 
revlaing the local admmiftmtion of Sermgapatam which 
the great changes which the place has undergone hare, for 
some time past, rendered every day more necessary Ihc 
great importance of Senngapatom, when it fell into our 
hands, required that its avil adminutmtioD should be 
vested in on European officer, but since that time, from 
the fall of the Poona States and other causes, it has lost 
almost all its political and mflltory importance. It is no 
longer a pnnapal nuUtoiy stodon Its gorrisoo consuts 
only of a port of a local corps-<-4ts numerous population, 
originally drawn together by its having been the seat of 
Government bos been for many years dispersing itself 
over the country, and the portion which is left u sdli dim! 
nishing every day, from the want of employment and the 
msolubnty of the chmate 

2. Under these orcomstances, I am of opnuon that the 
employment of a civil servant exclusively for the manage 
ment of the civil duties of Senngapatam is unnecessary 
I think that the island of Seringapalam should be an¬ 
nexed to the collectorate of Coimbitore —that all judi¬ 
cial outhonty in the island should be entrusted to an 
intelhgent native —that his juiiadictioD sbonld extend over 
the districts of Eolhgall and Satbgall —that he should 
exercise all the powers, ctvil and ciinnna], of an assistant 
judge —and that hli court should remain at Senngapatam 
until It can be conveniently removed to KolJigalL 

3. Seringapatam itself is extremely unhealthy and wo 
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aie not suie tliat Kolligall is favourable to the European 
constitution It is therefore desirable, for this cause alone, 
even if theie weie no other, that^Natives, wlio are less liable 
to suffer from the climate, should be employed instead of 
Europeans Should the experiment, in the present in¬ 
stance, prove successful, as I am confident it will, the em¬ 
ployment of Native judges may then, by degrees, be ex¬ 
tended to some other remote and unhealthy distncts, such 
as Soondah, and in time to every place where their services 
may be useful 

4 At present, the highest Native officers in the judicial 
depaitment act immediately undei the eye of tne European 
judge The highest Native judicial officer who is intrusted 
to act for himself at a distance from the judge, is the Dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff, but his situation is a very subordmate one 
in criminal matters he has no jurisdiction, and in civil it 
is hmited to suits of rupees five hundred. The District 
Moonsiffs, by their general good conduct, have become 
a very important part of our judicial system. they have 
fully realized all the expectations which were formed of 
their utility , and the public benefit which has resulted from 
their employment, ought of itself to be a sufficient motive 
for our avading ourselves of the services of Natives in a 
higher judicial station than that of District Moonsiff That 
office, though no doubt respectable, is stiU very subordi¬ 
nate, and ought to be rather the beginmng than the hunt 
of Native promotion We ought to look forward to a time 
when Natives may be employed in almost every office, how¬ 
ever high, and we ought to prepare them gradually for 
such a change, by entrusting them with higher duties from 
time to time, in proportion as experience may prove their 
being qualified to discharge them. 

5 The employment of Natives in high offices will be as 
much for our own advantage as for theirs it wiU tend 
both to the economy and efficiency of the adnoamstration of 
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public QjTairB. Cvcry time that a NatlTo is ndjcd to a 
higher office than had before been 6llcd by any of bli coun- 
trymeO) a dow impulse will be gitcn to tho whole establish 
meat the hope of attaimog tho higher office will excite 
cmulatioQ among those who hold the mfenor ones, and 
improve the whole. But this improvcmLUt will take place 
in a much greater degree when tho new office u one of a high 
and independent nature, like that of a judge Tho person 
who IS appointed to it will bo conscious that bo enjoys some 
shore m the administration of tho offiurs of bis country ho 
will feel that his own rank and character have been ele¬ 
vated by his having been selected for tho high office which 
he holds, and his feehngs will pervade every class of the 
department to which he belong*. 1 do not mean to cay that 
we are not to expect misconduct m a Native judge we 
shoU certainly meet with it m him as In all clasaea of public 
servants and when we do, it must be punished by du^ 
missal but this ought not to discourage us from cooti 
nuing the office for I am convinced that the instances of 
misconduct will not be numerous,—that they will become 
more rare every day, and that they will weigh nothing in 
comparison with the advantages to be derived from the em¬ 
ployment of Native judge*. 

6 I think that the Native judge ought to have all the 
powers of an assistant judge, becouso to give him leas would 
not answer the purpose either of enahlmg us to withdraw 
the European judge from Senngapatam or to Tnnt-A the 
expemnent of improving the Native braneb of the judicial 
department, by the employment of a Native judge and 
because it would lead to unnecessary embarrassment and 
confusion, by involving the necessity of creating a new 
office with judicial authority, different from that of any 
other existiDg judicial office whereas, by giving him the 
same powers as an assistant judge his office will differ 
from that of on assistant judge merely m having juris¬ 
diction over a smaller territory 
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As the Native judge will receive no fees, liis pay, in 
order to be suitable to Ins station, and to render Ins office 
an object of ambition to all Native judicial servants, ought 
not to be less than lupees 300 per month. 

The selection for the office of Native judge should be 
made by the Piovincial Court, or by the Sudder Adawlut, 
from among the District MoonsifFs oi the officers of the 
courts, accoidmg as the person best qualified may be found 
among the one or the othei. 

It would perhaps be advisable that all prisoners com¬ 
mitted for tnal by the Native judge should be sent to the 
gaol of Coimbitoie or Salem, because it would gieatly 
extend the distance of the circuit, and prolong its duration, 
were the court of circuit to visit Kolhgall or Senngapatam. 
It IS in fact only the prisoners belonging to Senngapatam 
who have ever been tiled any where else than at Salem, or 
Coimbitore, and the Senngapatam prisoneis would be less 
liable to sickness m the gaol of either of these places than 
in their own 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 
Foit St George, 6th April, 1827 


XX 

MITSrUTE ON THE MODE OP REMUNERATING OLD AND 
FAITHFUL NATIVE SERVANTS 

In Consultation, 9th March, 1827. 
The Honourable the Court of Directors, in their letter 
of the 11th June, 1823, have desired, “ That should the 
ongmal Native Pension Fund not have been abohshed, it 
be continued under the regulations submitted to Govern¬ 
ment on the 25th of March, 1817, subject to such amend¬ 
ments as may be deemed advisable,’* but that, in the event 
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of its having been abolished, Govemraent should “eon- 
eider and adopt the best means of rdnetituting it ” 

It is the duty of Government to carry into eflcct the in 
tcntions of the Honourable Court, as far as may be now 
practicable But after again rending every document con¬ 
nected with the subject, from first to lost, I still condnuo 
to think that tho meo&uro u not only unnecessary, but 
hurtful to tho public service I think also, that even if the 
measure were m itself without objection, we have not In 
this country the means of conducting it properly, or so as 
that it shall not produce more evil than good 
Pom. 31 33 The Honourable Court do not think that 
33 the Native servants, except in very few in¬ 

stances, have the means of laying up any provision for their 
families and they believe that those who have, are more 
disposed, while in office, to spend the surplus m chanty and 
msintflining poor relations, than in saving They do not 
admit that pubUo servants ought to be asaitanated to pri¬ 
vate, in bang left to depend upon parsimony and their re 
ladoas, and think that they have a claim to a certam 
extent upon the State. I never saw any objection to this 
claim to a certam extent but I saw very senous objection 
to Its being, by means of a Pension Fund artificially aug¬ 
mented to an unmansgeable extent, which it has been for 
some years. I-^g before the establishment of the PendoD 
Fund claims of real distreae were heard, and, I believe 
better satisfied than at present, because they were not over 
whelmed with a mass of those of another description and 
the claims of long and meritorious service were not less at 
tended to than now The Pension Fund will not provide 
better for either of these classes than was done without it 
But it will certainly do what was not done before,—it will 
provide for the families of the thoughtless and improvident, 
at the expense of the careful and frugal and I agree with 
the Committee of 1817 m thinking, that it will, among the 
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gieat body of the Native servants, have a bad effect iii 
lessening 'then provident habits I cannot concur in the 
opinion of the Honourable Court, that saving is very rare 
among our Native servants I believe that it is very gene¬ 
ral, even among those whose pay is small; and that there 
are few who, when old, have not, either from their own 
savings, or the aid of children or relatives, the means of 
subsistence, or whose families, after their death, have not, 
from some helps, the means of maintaining themselves. If 
we suppose with the Honourable Court, that few servants 
can save, there would then be few whose families would not 
require pensions, and pensions could only be given to a few, 
by withholding them fiom many, who required them as 
much as themselves. This is, I believe, what does hap¬ 
pen, and what must always in a great degiee happen, in 
the distribution of pensions, founded on our imperfect 
estimate of the circumstances of oui Native seivants 

The stoppage for the Pension Fund is said by the 
Honoiiiable Court to be only the enforcement of a moral 
obligation It is a nice point to determine where Govern¬ 
ment ought to interfere in the enforcement of moral obh- 
gations. In many cases, it is best to leave the observances 
of them to the discretion of the party , and the present ap¬ 
pears to me to be one of those cases Were it certain that 
Government could discover the objects really entitled to 
the pension, and grant it accordingly, there might be some 
ground for inteiference , but as it has no means of effecting 
this, there can be none, more especially, as there can be 
httle doubt that it will often add to the distress of some 
famihes, by bestowing on others the stoppages made from 
their salaries, which might otherwise have been saved for 
their own benefit One mam objection to the Pension 
Fund IS, that after appropiiating the whole, whatever may 
be Its amount, we shall not provide for all the families 
claiming aid, but, on the contraiy, we shall have moie 
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fannlict pTi^ming aid| on account of dutrcos, tha n if no 
luch fund bad over cxiitcd In little more than eight 
yean from tho commencement of the payment of tbo 
pennons till 1810-20, they hod reached the sum of ru¬ 
pees 02,01,20,10 and with tho charges (nipccf 4,057,15) 
exceeded tho sum ongmally allotted for their payment, 
(comjxned of tho whole of tho annual interest of tho 
capitid and one-half of tbo annual subscription,) in tho 
sum of rupee* 70,73 There were then two liundrcd and 
ninety new claims for decision and had the payment 
of pensions not been limited, there can be no doubt that 
the new claims would, m a yery few yenrs, have swallowed 
up the remaimng half of tho subscription We should 
then have had no means of paying now, except from the 
lapse of old pensions, while there would have been no 
sensiblo abatement of the claims of distress. Much dis¬ 
tress has been reheved by the fund but more, I imagine, 
has gone unrelieved. The system Itself produces and 
augments distress, by ecoouraging tbousands to depend on 
the fund, rather than on their own exertions. If we per¬ 
severe In attempting to carry on soch an immanageable 
plan, we shall receive no gratitude for what we give, but 
much censoro for what we withhold and the censure will 
not be without ground for we shall, from our ignorance, 
as often reject as take the real objects of chanty 

The Pension Fond, among its disadvantages, has a ten 
dency to prevent the dismissal of bad servants for though 
a servant is found to be unfit for his duty from neghgence, 
Incapacity, or other cause, there is often a reluctance on 
the part of his superior to dimniM him, because it is 
thought hard to depnve a man of employment after 
he has paid stoppages for eereral years. There is also 
another inconvenience attending the stoppages namely, 
that m many initnncei it is doubtful whether they are 
real or nominaL The rates of pay are so various and flue- 
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tuating in every rank above that of a peon, that there is 
reason to appiehend that they will be gradually increased, 
so as, at least, to countei balance the stoppage. At the Pie- 
sidency, wheie the duties are of a more fixed and uniform 
nature, this is not so easy But m the piovinces the case is 
different, and the fluctuation m the rates of pay must long 
continue theie, because it will be very long befoie such 
an uniform system of oidei can be introduced as will en¬ 
able us to fix the rates of pa}'^ for any considerable time. 
Oui knowledge of every district is moie or less imperfect. 
Investigations must be carried on to enable us to brinff 
them into bettei ordei, and the pay of the Natives em¬ 
ployed must be regulated by their qualifications, and not 
by any invariable scale 

I have hitherto been speaking of the Family Pension Fund. 
I shall now make a few short lemaiks on the pioposed Su¬ 
perannuation Fund, which was disapproved of by the Com¬ 
mittee of 1817 I have strong objections to both funds ; 
but of the two, I have the least to the superannuation, 
because it is much simpler, much easier in its management, 
and much less hable to abuse, than the other, as we can 
always ascertain when a servant is superannuated, though 
we cannot whether a family be in distress or not But, 
notwithstanding these advantages, I am averse to the intro¬ 
duction of this fund , because I am averse to every new esta¬ 
blishment whose utility is not obvious Superannuated ser¬ 
vants, having claims upon the State, know that they will 
always be attended to , and it would be bettei that they 
should be defrayed from the treasury, than from a sub- 
scnption fund. The pension in this way would be more 
honourable, and more acceptable to the pensioner. If it 
be given from a fund, however moderately and cautiously 
given at first, it will soon be given with profusion, and 
exhaust the fund The heads of departments and officers 
who recommend, would be partial to their own servants 
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Tho Ycry <3rcum*Uncc of there l)dDg a fuml for the 
purpose would mnko them taoro hbcnil m proposing the 
remud,—would make them gradually become less sotero In 
tbdr esUmato of public ment, and, in time, think it hard 
to exclude almost any man of a tolerably loir character It 
may bo said, that Government can prevent any unnecessary 
expenditure In this respect. It certainly can, if it give 
sufficient time to tho subject but if vro ore to judge from 
cxpcnenco in all sJnular matters, it certainly wili not, 
because it could not possibly dnd time for llto requuato 
inquiry Were superannuation to be determined solely by 
length of service, tho difficulty would bo lessened But 
as decay of sight and other uffirtoitics must havo a place 
the difficulty will continue. There is m the system itself 
a principle of profusioa, in the encouragement which it 
gives to constant claims. Government cannot be always 
on its guard, or at leisute to examine them in detail and 
they wiU undoubtedly soon swallow up the fund 

The Famdy Fensioa Fund was never thought of until 
August 1807, when it was 6rst suggested by the Committea 
of Pinance, No inconvcmenco bad ever been felt from 
the vnmt of it, during the long previous existence of our 
Native establishments. No recommendation of it, no call 
for it, had ever come from any quarter The oplmons of 
every Committee employed upon the fund have been against 
It. The Committee of 1813 pointed out the great difficulty 
of deciding upon chums, and bow hide aid could be do- 
rived from the recommendadons of heads of offices. The 
Committee of 1817 expressed great doubts of the utility of 
the insdtuUon They ihcrned that it occasioned great and 
continually increasing labour, and that irom the lapses 
annually accruing u a body of thirty-six thousand sub¬ 
scribers, it would in time become a business of immense 
detail, and that U tended to corrupt the moral fechogi of 
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the natives, and they requested that some other permanent 
arrangement miglit be made for the management of the 
fund, as it occupied too much of the time required for 
their other duties When I hear such opinions from a 
committee composed of men remarkable for their apphca- 
tion to public business, I am satisfied that, by estabhsh- 
ing a Pension Fund, we are needlessly involving ourselves 
in a mass of useless and interminable labour, which will 
waste the time of many public servants, which will lead 
to expenses which we do not foresee, and ivhich Govern¬ 
ment will not be able to pi event, or even check, in any 
degree, without neglecting its more important duties. 

As I disapprove entirely both of the Family and Super¬ 
annuation Pension Funds, I have thought it right to state 
the grounds of my opinion ; but as the Honourable Court 
have directed their continuance or reinstitution, it only 
remains for the Board to carry their orders into effect in 
the way most likely to produce the benefit contemplated, 
with the least injury to the service, and the least waste of 
public labour I am not aware that any better plan can 
be devised for this purpose, than that which has been 
already suggested, of excluding the lower classes of ser¬ 
vants from the Family Pension Fund, and not admitting 
any claim to superannuation, until after thirty years’ ser¬ 
vice. It will not be sufficient to exclude peons and ser¬ 
vants whose pay is under three pagodas The exclusion 
ought to extend to all servants whose pay is less than 
pagodas eight, oi rupees twenty-eight, and to all who do 
not belong to estabhshments of a permanent nature, what¬ 
ever the amount of their pay may be 
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XXI 

ON T^H ABOLITION OP XILLAII COURTS. 

30th January, 1827 

1 I IIA\ B coTuidcrcd with attention the letter from 
the Honourable the Court of Directors m the judicial 
department, dated tho 11th April 18SC. Some of the 
measures recommended in this letter may be immediately 
adopted with advantage but there are aome which it would 
not be advitablo to adopt, and others which it may bo 
found useful to introduce hereafter when the system is 
more coniohdatcd and better undantood, but wblcli it 
would be mconverueat to carry into eflect at present. 

2. The Honourable Court, after Doudog the ohohtion 
of the xillAh courts, between February, 1821, and March, 
1823, observes that the local and superior judicial officers 
should have been required to report their opinion, before 
measures of such extreme unportance were decided on. 
The abohUon was not hastily adopted it bad been fre 
quenlly discussed among the members of Govenunent, who 
were unanimous in their opinion regarding its expediency 
TTfl the membera of Govenunent been men of httle ex 
penence, and uoacquamted with the operatioa of the ju¬ 
dicial system, 1 should undoubtedly have thought it neces¬ 
sary to make a reference to the judicial officers but Messrs. 
Stratton and Thackeray, the two cavil members, were, 
from their general knowledge of the service, and experience 
In the judimal line, at least os competent os any of the local 
officers, to form a just opmon on the subject noder con 
nderation and to have waited, under such drcumstancei, 
to collect opimons from every quarter, would have been a 
mere waste of labour There are some cases m which it is 
useful to have the opimon of every local officer There are 
others m which that of only one or two of the most mtelli- 
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gent can be of tlie smallest use, and theie are some in 
which none is necessaiy. I considered the piesent to be a 
case in which Government could have derived no aid fiom, 
other opinions in forming its own, foi it possessed in itself 
as extensive a knowledge of the localities of every district 
under this Presidency, and of the chaiactei and customs 
of the inhabitants, as could have been obtained any where 
else, and as it had before it the periodical returns of the 
business done in the several courts, it was enabled, by ob¬ 
serving what was done in some of the larger and more 
populous zillahs, to deteiimne how far some of the smaller 
ones might be united, without detiiment to the due admi¬ 
nistration of justice 

3 It is obvious too, that on such a question as that of 
the leduction of the numbei of zillahs, an impartial opi¬ 
nion could hardly have been expected from the judicial 
office! s They must be supposed to be, like other men, 
favourable to the branch of service to which they belong, 
and, however conscientious, they may be liable to be in¬ 
fluenced, without being sensible of it, by their wishes and 
their interests Had the numbei of zillah courts been 
double, or even treble of what it actually was, I am satis¬ 
fied that not a single i eduction would have been recom¬ 
mended 

4 Petitions against the abolition of the courts are in 
general of little weight They prove nothing against the 
measure—they arise out of partial local interests In what¬ 
ever town or village a zdlah court is established, it is be¬ 
neficial to the inhabitants, not only for the sake of justice, 
but because it adds to the value of their houses and other 

4 

property—gives them additional employment, and a better 
market for their produce The removal of the court will 
of course be a loss to the inhabitants of that place and its 
neighbourhood, and produce petitions, but the same thing 
Avould happen if the court were not reduced, but removed 

VOL II 2 F 
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within tho wuno jiUah, from a tmall town to a larger one, 
more coDvcmently ctuoted for the population of Uio afllah 
Or QTen if, on remonog tho court, two court* instead of 
one were estobliBhed in the somo xtlloh, tho inhabitants of 
tho place from which tho court had been rewoyed would 
stiZi complain. Had the court* been ongicallj three time* 
0 * numcrou* a* they were, tho reduction of any one of 
them would hare produced petition*. Government cannot 
act upon *uch petitions, but must look to the want* of tho 
whole country, and be guided by them m distributing the 
courts. 

5. On tho introduction of ihojudicial ^stem, tho court* 
were cstabhshed at once, without any previous knowledge 
of the number that would be requisite It was soon dis¬ 
covered that there were too many, and several were re¬ 
duced. Longer experience showed that the business of 
some court* was much less than of other»~that the 
budaess of all bad conudenibly diminiibed by the Dpe< 
ration of the Heguiation* of 1810 aad subsequent enact 
meats and that a futher redaction conld be made with 
out inconremeacej and without imposmg upon the courts 
more labour than they formerly bod. It wa* upon tbi* 
ground that the reduedon* fixan 1821 to 1823 were made 
and it i* to be regretted that any expression m the minuta 
proposing them should have led the Honourable Court to 
think that they were connected with the eetabhshment of 
sub-collector*. There was no connection between the two 
measure* the lub-collector* would have been appomted 
had there bee n no courts to reduce, pnd the court* would 
have been reduced even if (here Knd been do intention of 
appointing sub-collector* But it was regarded a* a satis¬ 
factory drenDis t ance, that while we were mcrcaizog the 
expense of one branch of the service, we could lessen that 
of another without impaini^ its efflaency If we com 
pare Bengal and Madras with reapcct to their relative 
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extent of teiruoiy and amount of revenue, piopeity, and 
population, and if we take into the account tlio lelief whicli 
the jMadra^ /allah courtb have derived fioni the regulations 
of 1810', I believe it will appear that Madias h.is as large 
a proportion of/allah couits at, Bengal. 

6 The Ilonour.ible Couit have quoted some repoitsof ju- 
Parob II, 12, dicial ollicers, regarding the gicat chstance 
winch witnesses have sometimes to travel 
A case is staled in Canari, in which some of the witnesses 
resided at the distance of two huiuhed, and otheis of two 
luuidred and sixty miles from the /illah couits. Manga¬ 
lore, the Court station, is about fifty miles fiom the 
southern extrenut}’', and one hundred and sixty from the 
northern extremity of Canara, and about tw’o hundred and 
ten fioni the most distant pait of Soondah. Thcie was a 
/illali court at Honawur, which was abolished many years 
ago by a former Government, and had the leipaming com t 
been then transferred from Mangaloie to Cundapooi or Bui- 
roor, where the collector's cutcheriy was foi some yeais, 
though it would have been equally distant from the noithein 
and southern points of Canaia, it would have obviated, 
as far as regards distance, eveiy material inconvenience 
which has been since experienced. Canaia is a long nai- 
row tract of country, not moie than twenty oi thirty miles 
m its average width; and Soondah, which is situated above 
the Ghauts, is almost an entire jungle, thinly peopled, and 
very unhealthy In such districts, therefore, as Canara 
and Soondah, the paitial evil of distance cannot be lemov- 
ed without giving to them moie courts than the amount 
of their population and property requires Thepiessuie 
of business at Canaia is much gieatei than m any other 
zillah, and has frequently engaged the attention of the 
Board, and though I have little doubt that it gievv out of 
the misconduct of the Court at a formei period, yet I am 
convinced that it can now be remedied only by the aid of 

2 F 2 
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an aasiitant judge A caac u brought for^rord oi one of 
great hardship m Chicocole, where some mycts tratcllcd 
throe times from Asia and Gomsoor to the aiilah court, 
making a distance of a thousand miles. These arc evident 
ly extreme casci, which seldom happen Gomsoor ii a 
remote, unhealthy, hill xenundory, over which our courts 
have a very imperfect authority 

7 Such complaints arc not peculmr to this country 
In all countries we have the some, or perhaps greater, aver 
Sion of profaecutors or witnesses to attend the courts, and 
leave their hornet and business, and the some compUmts 
nf distance and detenUon In many of our old xillahi, the 
Court station was not centrical, but at one extremity of 
the distnct like Haxuhpatazn. It would be an useless 
muitiphcation of courts to attempt to bnog every remote 
comer of a district within a limited distance of them. The 
people of Indio, both from habit and climate, attach much 
less importance to distance than we do —they travel at 
little erpetise, as they pay nothing on thdr journey for their 
accommodation They would, no doubt, rather travel 
forty or fifty miles to a court than eighty or a hundred 
but It IB the leaving their homes, and the time they are to 
be absent from them and their business, which they think 
most of A man who has to go fifty miles knows that he 
can reach the court m two or three days,—if a hundred, 
in as many more but he can form do guesM how long he 
will be detained there —it may be one two, or three weeks, 
or as many months. And It is this which they chiefly com¬ 
plain of and from which no increase of courts could afford 
more than a veiy trifling relief 

Paros. 16 17 8* It is observed by the Honourable 

Court, that u the average of suits insti 
tuted in the xiHah courts did not exceed the value of 
one hundred and seventy five rupees, most of them might 
have been corned to the distnct moonsaffs, had the parbes 
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Hislutl It, It 16 not to AH-cruiti the niotivo^ uliich 
ni.iy have LJ to this preference In ^oIno in^tancc^ it may 
li i\c bn.n the belief that the imm; Mould have been belter e\- 
annned in the /illah court,—in others, it ni.i^ have been the 
coiUrarv 'I'he eliaraetci of the court, mul the coie beim'- 
a plain or intricate one, Mould often inlluente the suitor in 
hii choice of a court In many c.ises, recourse was no 
doubt had to the /ill ih jmlije, because the suitors resided 
in the toMii mIhcIi Mas the -elation of the /ill ih couit. but 
one thiiiij^ Is clear, that, .is .ill c lUses connnj^ before the 
disliict mooiiMlls mi^ht have gone to the judge, and as so 
sin ill a proportion of them did go, that the mooiisiirs’ court 
is much more popul u than the /illah court It cannot be 
denied, that the abolition of the /illah courts was attended 
Milh inconNcmence from the loss of the services of the 
sudder aineens. 13ut it uas soon remedied by the appoint¬ 
ment of additional mooiisifls. 


Para '’0 9 It is apprehended by the Honourable 

Court, that Mlien, m consequence of the 
late icductiou of the /allah courts, *' access to justice be¬ 
comes very diflicult, crimes are M’lnked at or compionnscd, 
prosecutions aie prevented, information is suppressed, and 
acts of fraud and violence, scarcely less teuible to the com¬ 


munity in their counnission than m their discovery and 
its consequences, must necessarily increase, although the 
Government may not be aware of the suffeiings of the 
people ” There is no cause, I think, for the appiehension 
here expressed When, at an earliei peiiod, several zil- 
lah courts were leduced, and Cuddapah and Bellaii, each 
more extensive than any of the enlaiged ziUahs, weie left 
with one ziUah court each, no such apprehension was entei- 
tained, and no such consequences followed, and there is 
no reason to beheve that they aie moie likely to follow in 
the recently enlaiged ziUahs Cnmes have not incieased, 
they aic gradually diimnishing, and will continue to dimi- 
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nifth If tho Honouniblo Court lupposo that crimes can 
be prcYolent without tho knowledge of Government, or 
that the sufferings of tho people con bo concealed from it, 
tho) have formed an opimon of tho state of things under 
this Presidency, which is far from being correct there can 
hardly bo any crime, and there can bo no suffering of the 
people concealed from Government. Thcro may bo a very 
few exceptions In some of tho bill zcmindorics, where the 
authority of Government scarcely reaches, but m all other 
distncts the detailed nature of our mtcrnol odminutratioD, 
and tho Innumorablo body of rayets who hold their lands 
immediately of Government, bring us Into such umversal 
and direct intercourso with tho people, os to preclude the 
possibihty of their ruffenngs being concealed from us. 

Pom. S8 ^ remarked by the Honourable 

Court, that the village moonafli, estimated 
to amoont to fffty thousimd, ore vested with much uncon¬ 
trolled power and are subject to great temptations, which 
too many of them ore unable to resist that the fear of 
prosecution m the zdlah courts was an useful check upon 
them, and that the late reductiuD of courts will remove 
this check. This opinion is not supported by any expen 
ence we have yet had. The village moonsiffs are so far 
from abusmg their power, that very few of them act at all 
their dread of being summoned on some false complaint or 
other to tho xiUah court is so great, that most of them 
avoid exeremng the authority iutrusted to them This 
unwiUiugness was foreseen at the time the regulation was 
passed, but not to the extent it has since been found to 
exist Had they been left, according to anaent usage, re 
Bponable, in the first instance only, to their teshlldar, they 
would m general, have discharged the duties of the petty 
jurisdiction assigned to them but the fear of the court is 
so great, that only a small portion of tho more intelligent 
venture to act at all the abohtion of the courts haa not 
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made them moic confident, and it will }et be a veiy long 
time befoie they acquiie confidence sufficient to enable 
them to become so useful in their subordinate station as 
they ought to be 

^ 11. It IS stated very justly by the Ho- 

nouiable Court, that in order to form a 
just estimate of the merit due to the district moonsiffs, 
fiom the small proportion of appeals made from their de¬ 
cision, we ought not to comjiaie the numbei of appeals 
with the number of decisions, but with the uumbei of 
suits appealable, and that, if this were done, the lesult 
would be less favourable to the moonsiffs It is also re- 
maiked, that many appeals aie pi evented by expense and 
othei obstacles, but this surely is not pecuhai to the 
moonsiffs, moie than to the zillah and provincial courts. 
Even if we take only the appealable suits, the proportion 
of appeals will still be so small as to be veiy creditable to 
the moonsiffs The records of the Government-offices do 
not supply the information required, as they do not dis¬ 
tinguish between the suits above and below twenty rupees , 
and as it would take a considerable time to get it from the 
provinces, it will suffice, for the present purpose, to exhibit 
the 1 etui ns which I have obtamed from two of the nearest 
ziUahs, Combaconum, and Cuddapah 


Combaconum 


Cuddapah J 


Number of Suit's of 
SO rupees and up 
wards instituted lo 
Uie District Moou- 
siffs’ Court 

Number of 
sucii Suits set¬ 
tled by Ra 
zeeaumah 

Number of 
such Suits dr- 
cided on the 
merits 

Number of such 
Suits decided and 
uppealed to the 
Zillah Courts 

ClSSS 176+ 

491 

640 

57 

|l826 1620 

491 

618 

137 

t 1 




\1826 1357 

455 

658 

33 
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riicrc IB, I think, uo lufndcnt foundation for the sup- 
podtion that great abuses are practised by the district 
moonaiff* in the dcasioo of suits under twenty rupees, 
from their not being appealable Their proceedings arc 
pubbe, they are known to the whofo district and were 
they unjust, their courts would soon bo deserted, and their 
fees would be lost. The cause of tills would soon be 
known to the superior court, and they would bo dismissed 
from olEcc. Tbo collectors and magistrates can take up 
complaints agmast them ond ns they bavo every facibty 
in learning the conduct of tho moonsifb towards tho inha¬ 
bitants, it IS impossible that abuse of authonty in giving 
unjust dcasions con long remain undiscovered Suits 
under twenty rupees con hardly afford a bribe to corrupt 
tbo cnoonnff and it is very improbable that tbo tnfle 
whicli coaid be given should ever, except m very rare 
cases, tempt him to sacri£ce hu place and oil bis prosperity 
m life The district moonufls are disliked by the servants 
of the xlllah courts, becauso they carry off* much of ther 
former business and they are still more dihbked by the 
tesbddars, because they exercise a new outhority in tho 
district superior to theirs, and occasionaily summon them 
before them. It was therefore apprehended, that, unless 
the moonsiffs were strongly supported, and guarded from 
oil unnecessary interference, os far as it could be safely 
done they would meet with so much counteraction and 
opposition as would render them quite meffiaent It was 
with the view of giving them weight and cboracter nmrmg 
the people, that it was thought advisable to vest them 
with authority to decide, without appeal. Bints under twenty 
rupees. This measure has answered the expectations en¬ 
tertained of it. The moonsiffs courts have now acquired 
the confidence of the people, and are eagerly resorted to 
by them bnt though they are now so firmly established 
as not to require tho same support os at first, and though 
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then authouty might not be bliaken by making buits not 
exceeding twenty lupees appealable, biicli a cliange would, 

I think, be highly inexpedient, as it would only tend to 
multiply bubincbb without any adequate advantage, and 
as it IS impossible that the piesent exemption of petty suits 
fiom appeal could be mateiially abused by the moonsifls, 
without complaint and discoveiy, and as no such com¬ 
plaints have yet appealed, I am of opinion that the piesent 
system ought not to be distiubed Should any evil be 
found to arise fiom it on futuie experience. Government 
has the remedy in its own hands, and ought then to apply 
It, and not befoie 

12. Among the evils supposed to have been 
occasioned by the consolidation of zillah 
courts, are the diseases, and even loss of life, to which pii- 
soners aie said to be exposed, by being sent fiom the hilly 
parts of Rajahmundry to gaol at Masuhpatam. I regarded 
this statement, at the time it was brought forward, as unde¬ 
serving of attention, and as being founded in piejudice in 
favour of a favourite medical station, and in a want of due 
investigation Government has often had cause to question 
the correctness of medical theones respecting the health of 
prisons they aie often at vanance with each other A 
prison lb said to be unhealthy, because it is too httle ven- 
tilated, or too low, or too much exposed , while, aftei all, 
the unhealthiness is merely casual, and ongmates in causes 
not known, and peihaps affects the habitations of the 
people, and the barracks of the mihtaiy, as much as the 
prison I doubt the authority both of the medical officer 
and the foujdary adawlut, when they tell us that prisoners 
confined at Rajahmundry cannot be removed to the sea- 
coast without danger to their hves, more than those appre¬ 
hended m the neighbouring districts In every district 
under this Piesidency, except Tanjoie and the Jageei, 
theie aie unhealthy hilly tiacts, as well as m Rajahmundiy, 
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yot It has ncTcr been thought necessary to hare particular 
prisons for the offenders from such tracts m these districts. 
The dutnet of Rajahraundry is in general open the popula¬ 
tion among the hills is very small, the great mass of the 
people, and Rajohmundry itself, arc in tlio open country 
GonjamandVixagapatam ora both more hiU} and unhealthy 
than Rajohmundry and yet no objection has ever been 
made to bringing prisoners from tho intcnor of these dis¬ 
tricts to tho coast. The districts of Mosuhpatam ore as 
unhealthy as those of Rajohmundry They are mixed with 
each other tho hill inhabitants of the one ore sent without 
hesitation to Mosuhpatam on the sea-shore but tho hill 
inhabitants of tho other, it u sold, can only, with safety to 
their lives, be sent to Rajobmundry The real bill Inba 
bitants, those who actually reside upon the hiUs, ore very 
few and they would probably tufer from confinement m 
any gaol but the people who fill our gaols are tho«o of the 
plains, and of the valleys among the hJlg, and they ore eo 
much the same race, that no Ime could possibly bo drawn 
BO os to distinguish which of them should, for the sake of 
health, be sent to one gaol, and which to another 
Paras 26 29 Honourable Court have ad 

verted at considerable length, and with just 
seventy, upon the conduct of the native police officers m 
extorting confessions from pnsoners, ond they specify some 
very atroaous cates, among which are the murder of a man 
by a peon m endeavooring to extort a confession, anti the 
maiming of a prisoner by a potail, in torturing him for the 
same object. In both these cates, however, it is satiifactory 
to know that the offenders were convicted and punished, 
one capitally, and the other with two years imprisonment 
and hard labour The judge who reports, fears that cases 
of forced confession are too common, even among the officers 
of Government but obeerves, that the proof is difficolt 
When violence really takes place, proof cannot be diffi 
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cult, but I believe tliat, m a great piopoition of the cases 
where it is chaigcd, none has been used. It is much more 
geneial in Malabar and Cauara than in other zillahs, and 
the difference is probably owing to the people of Malabar 
and Canal a still retaining much of the turbulent and vin¬ 
dictive character which they acquued while divided into 
petty states, and little icstiained by any legulai autho- 
iity from exercising acts of outrage on eacli other. 

It IS no doubt too certain that many iiiegularities 
aie used in obtaining confessions, and that, in some instances, 
atrocious acts aie committed , but when we consider the 
great number.of prisoners apprehended, and the habits of 
the people themselves, always accustomed to compulsion 
where there is suspicion, how difficult it is to eradicate such 
habits, and how small the propoition of cases in which 
violence has been used is to the whole mass, the number of 
these acts is hardly greater than was to be expected, and is 
every day dimimshing. The prohibition against forced 
confessions is known to all native police officers, and it seems 
extraordinary that they should ever employ force, for they 
knoiv that they have much to lose and nothing to gain by 
such conduct, but some of them, in spite of every injunc¬ 
tion to the contrary, when they believe that a prisoner is 
guilty, think it right to extort a confession. Pohce officers 
in general, howevei, will not gratuitously expose them¬ 
selves to loss of place, and their families to rum, by such 
conduct Prisoners are sometimes hurt by attempting to 
escape, and notorious offenders are sometimes roughly 
treated by the villagers who assist in secunng them, the 
marks thus caused are sometimes exhibited as evidence of 
extorted confession. Wherever there is proof of force 
having been used for such a purpose, the pohce officer 
should be invariably punished, and dismissed from the ser¬ 
vice But great caution is necessary in beheving the accu¬ 
sation of force; it should always be very clearly estabhshed. 
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before It lA enuUed to credit Fulico inattcra ore so pubbe, 
that the charge of violence, when true, can hardly be con¬ 
cealed There ore two things in whicli there is conitnntly 
very great exaggeration—the number of persons concerned 
in a robbery, and the number of extorted confessions only 
a small port of tho oUi^cd coses of extorted confessions ore 
ever subatxmtiatcd The arcuit court say that the proof is 
diiBcult I believe that, when true, tho proof is co^, and 
that the diiBculty hes m by for tho greater part bciog un 
founded The chorgo is easily made, and the e^ect of its 
receiving belief from t£e court of circuit is so generally 
known, that offenders very frequently bring it forward m 
some stage of the tnoL It is a pomt which demands the 
greatest posable arcumspeetion on the part of the magis¬ 
trate. If ho lets tho person escape who has been gujJ^ of 
extorting coofesaon, he encourages one of the worst offences 
agauiit the administratioQ of justice. If ho punishes tho 
pohee officer charged with this offence in only a very few 
mstancei, on false evidence^ ho will effectually deter the 
whole body from the leolous exercise of their duty, and let 
loose a host of robbers upon the oommumty No number 
of ollah courts would prevent the excesses comphuned of 
among the native pohee were we to double the number, it 
would have no effect m restroming them They can only 
be checked, and effectually put down, by the vigilance of 
the magistrates,—4}y never letting them pass unpumahed —- 
by the police officers finding from expenence that they never 
could gam any thing from the use of force, but would cer¬ 
tainly suffer disgrace and punishment, and by time working 
a change m their habits. 

15 The irregularities committed by the pohee are now 
much more difficult of concealment than when the offices 
of sillah-jadge, and magistrate, were umted in one person, 
confined to a fixed station and though too many of tho 
pohee officers ara still frequently guUty of such irregulon- 
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tics, }ct the conduct of the gicat body of them is highly 
useful nnd meritorious, and its cdccts are becoming eveiy 
day moic e\idcnt in the incicasing tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try, and the gradual diminution of oiganucd bands of rob¬ 
bers The amclioiation, though occasionally letaided by 
tlie nuaconduct of local olficeis, continues to advance, and 
IS gradually diminishing the nuinbei of cilines 

IG The ciuclties reported by the circuit 
judge to lia\ebeen inflicted on certain inha¬ 
bitants by the Parbutti and Ilolkars, m Malabar, ivere in- 
\estigatcd by the collector, and found to be without pi oof 
The obsenation quoted from the repoit of the Boaid of 
Revenue, as to the “ rayets not being in that state of ease 
and security in which the justice and libeiality of the Bii- 
tisli Govornmeiit means to place them,” was made by the 
Board, from perceiving that the courts could give no effec¬ 
tual secuiity to the great mass of rayets fiom the exactions 
of the village and district officers The subject had fie- 
quently, duiiiig a long course of yeais, been biought to 
the notice of Goveinment, and as it was manifest that the 
evil could only be remedied by empowenng the collector 
to enforce the summary restitution of all such illegal exac¬ 
tions, a special Regulation was enacted for that pui-pose. 
It IS not more couits that ive want for the piotection of 
the rayets from exactions, and of the inhabitants in general 
from theft and robbery, but moie systematic experience, 
and, consequently, more aptitude among our local officers, 
both Native and European, for the dischaige of their seve¬ 
ral duties I therefore entirely agree with the 
Honourable Court, that a system of training is 
as necessary in the judicial as in the revenue line, and that 
an intermediate class of functionaries, similar to that 
already established in the revenue, should be introduced 
into the judicial depaitment I have long thought that 
some of the senior registers should receive higher allow- 
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ancct and extended jurledicUon, but the appointment of 
asfutant dvil and criminal judges ii a much better men 
sum. 

17 I think that five a&gutaot judges \nU bo sufficient 
for erery object Conora is tho district m which an assist 
ant judge u most wanted tho pressure there bos frequently 
been the subject of deliberation at tho Board, and of corre- 
spondcnco with the Sudder Adawlut Next to Couani, 
the want of an assistant judge u gruatcat m Malabar and 
after Malabar, the district which at present moat requires 
help, is Cuddapoh but I imagine that the pressure there 
II only temporary that It has arisen, in a great degree, out 
of the disorders caused by tho famine in 1823-4, and that 
it will soon cease Salem, both from lu great extent and 
popuhxtion ought to have an assistant judge, either at 
Coimbitoro or any other convcmect stadoD Masulipo- 
tam, for the same reasons, should have on assisUnt judge 
but I am not sure that it may be advisable to transfer the 
nllab judgo to Hajahmundry, and station the assistant at 
Maaulipatam The towns both of Hajahmundry and Ma- 
fuhpatam are situated on the extremity of their respective 
districts, but Hajahmundry is central to both. 

18. I concur also with the Honourable Court, m think 
mg that the native judicial officers of the assistant judges 
should in the £rst instance, be taken from the officers of 
the reduced gillah courts, as far as they may be properly 
qualffied, and that the vacancies which may occur after 
wards should be filled from the list of district moonnfiB, m 
order that we may have a gradation of Native os well as 
European officers. Such gredabon is desirable in every de 
partment it encourages good conduct, and secures to the 
public the services of eealous and experienced servants. 
It should however be understood, that ment alone can 
enbtla any individual to promotion 
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19. Some advantages might icsult from caiiying into 
effect the sue:scstions of the Honourable 




Paras. 3S and IE ^ 

Couitj icgarding the zillah judges hold¬ 
ing alternate sessions at diffeient places withm the zillah, 
but I imagine tliat they would be at least counteibalanced 
by the inconveniences winch would attend the measure 
The visiting and inspecting of the district moonsiffs by 
the zillah judge might be useful, but, on the other hand, 
the general progress of business would piobably be letaid- 
ed by his absence from the couit station, by the time 
spent in travelling, and by the paitial hindrance of the 
moonsiffs’ proceedings while engaged with him The same 
object might peihaps be attained by sending occasionally 
for such of the moonsiffs as most appeared to require in¬ 
struction, and employing them foi a time under his own 
eyes at the com t station. His travelling for the purpose 
of learning the state of the police, and hearing complaints 
against it, and communicating his information to the ma¬ 
gistrate and the provincial court, would do no good, and 
might often lead to inconvenient interference, by diverting 
his attention from the duties more properly his own, to 
those which did not belong to him It will be much safei 
to leave the supervision of the police to the magistrate and 
the court of circuit Before coming, however, to any final 
resolution on the question of the zillah judge visiting the 
stations of the distnct moonsiffs, it may be advisable to 
refer it for the opinion of the judicial department 

„ 20 The Honourable Court are appie- 

Para 43. , , 

hensive that the allowing fees to the dis¬ 
trict moonsiffs “ may have conduced rather to the quick 
dispatch, than to the satisfactory adjustment of the busi¬ 
ness before their couits and they observe, that the num¬ 
ber of suits appealed should be contrasted with the number 
appealable, before it can be pioved that their proceedings 
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aro of a satiafflctory clmractcr Wo bavo not, as already 
stated, beforo us tho docunicuts required for making this 
compansom But it is suffiacntly evident, from the con 
tinued resort of the people to tho courts of tlio district 
moonsiiTs, that their dcasions oro In general satisfactory 
21 As the Honourablo Court disapprove of tho aboli¬ 
tion of fees on suits under ten rupees, which was done 
witli tho view of leaving no inducements to Uio diatnet 
moonoffs to use any undue means for drawing such petty 
suits into their own courts, and os the abolition of the fees 
does not appear to have had any material ciTcct in any 
way, it seems proper that they should bo restored 
Paras. 48 to 50 ^ order to encourage the district 

mooQsiffs not only to dispose of thar busi 
ness without delay, but also to weigh maturely the merits 
of each particular case, tho Honourable Court recommend 
that tbdr payment by fcca should be abobsbed, and that 
they should receive a salary somecfhat higher than the 
average amount of their present salary and fees together 
and that * no suit instituted m o district moonsiffs court 
should be subjected to a higher fee than two and a half 
per cenU,’' which reduction, they expect, will bring a largo 
addition m the district moonsiffs court. I do not think 
that the reduction of fee to two and a half per cent, would 
increase the business m the district moonsiffs court, be¬ 
cause I am convinced that all which now goes there would 
go even if there were no fees. The business in these 
courts is more likely to diminuh than to increase some of 
the moonsifli already complain of having too little business. 
It does not appear therefore to be necessary to give them a 
salary in place of fees, to enable them to weigb more 
maturely Such a plan may be proper at a future period 
but not for many years it is not suited to the present 
babits and opinions of the people. The moonsiff* system is 
both popular and efflaent far beyond every expectation 
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that was foraied of it, and is becoming moic so eveiy day 
It IS bettei not to disturb it, but to let it go on as at pie- 
sent, until It shall have acquiied raoie fiimness by time, 
by the impioved judicial knowledge of the moonsilTs, and 
the increased lespect of the people If the fee should have 
a tendency, in some cases, to stimulate the nioonsifp to too 
hasty decisions, it is to be lecollected that it is checked by 
the feai of suitors not coming to his court. If his deci¬ 
sions weie wrong, either fiom haste, or any other cause, 
the people would soon discover it, and carry their suits to 
the zillah couit, if they could not be settled in the village 
If the business weie in any case actually too gieat for him 
to get thiough properly, the inconvenience could always 
be easily lemedied, by appointing an additional moonsiff. 
But though I would not think it safe to shake the public 
confidence m the moonsiff system by so great an innovation 
as the substitution of salary for fees, I highly appiove of 
the recommendation, that the fee in the district moonsiflfs’ 
coui t should not exceed two and a half per cent. I think, 
however, that it would be more convenient to make the fee 
half an anna per rupee The diffeience is trifling, and the 
calculation would be more easily understood by the poorer 
classes of the people The chaige of half an anna is so 
slight, that it may be adopted for every sum cognizable 
by the district moonsiff. The decrease of receipt which will 
be occasioned by the lowering of the fee should be boine 
by Government, and it should in no way affect the income 
of the moonsiff, who should continue to receive, as at pre¬ 
sent, one anna per rupee. 

23 I am doubtful of the propriety of leaving to the 
distnct moonsiffs a discretion of admitting pauper cases 
into their courts, but the subject may be referred foi the 
opinion of the judicial department 

Para 51 granting rewaids to meritorious 

moonsiffs and to head police ofiicers foi 
2 G 
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exemplary ditchorgc of tbcir duty, aa recommended by 
the Hououroblo Court, will no doubt be productive of 
coQBiderable pubbo benefit, and ought tiiereforo to be 
earned into eficct It docs not appear to be necessary to 
ottndi higher oUowoDcea to certain distnets, in order to 
reword extraordinary ment m moonsifiV, by appointing 
them to tlicm In almost every zillob, there ore at present 
one or two moonsiirB distnets, m wliicb the allowances 
from fees are considerably bigber than in the rest, and to 
which tbo*morc montonous mooosiOs may be nominated as 
Tocancies occur It u not so mudi an addition to the pay 
of the moonsifis, as a higher class of native judicial oOicers, 
that we want I liave frequently thought, that m each 
xillah one, or, m some coses, two native judicial officers 
might bo invested not only with civil but criminal juris¬ 
diction and be placed over a largo district soinewlut in 
the some manner as ts now proposed with regard to assist¬ 
ant judges. Such an office would give great respectobibty 
to the native judicial department and would encourage 
the exertion, and secure the services of men of integrity 
and talent m the adunniatratiDn of jusDce. The subject, 
however, requires too much consideration to be hastily 
adopted but I shall endeavour at soma future time to sub¬ 
mit to the Board tome proposition regarding it 
Para. 52 yearly statements of prison¬ 

ers, noticed by the Honourable Court, do not 
exhibit a diversity m the administration of the same laws, 
but merely an error in the mode of preparing the state 
ments, which either the provinoal court, or the Sudder 
Adawlut, might at any time have ordered to be corrected, 
but which seems to have escaped their attention until it 
was pointed out to them by Government 
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26 The Honourable Court are of opi 
mon that os mdividuols who may have suf 


fered wrong from the magistrates or the pobce, have no 
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means of appeal against then proceedings during the pe- 
nods uhen the judges of the piovincial couits are not on 
circuit, that the judges of the provincial couit should have 
the same authouty as the judges on ciicuit now have to le- 
ceive and pass oideis on petitions against the magistiates 
and police officeis, that the magistiate should transmit, 
monthly, a statement of all petitions against the police 

officers to the piovincial couit, and that the 
55 

contiol of all the ciimmal and police pioceed- 
ings of all the local authoiities, should be immediately in 
the hands of the judges of the provincial courts —I appie- 
hend that the alteiations heie pioposed would, if earned 
into effect, pioduce moie haim than good Theie is haidly 
any case, I beheve, except that of vagrants, or peisons of 
bad chaiacter confined on suspicion, in which the inter- 
fqrence of the piovincial court could possibly afford any 
lelief. In other cases, the teim of impnsonment would 
have expiied, and the pnsoner been released before the 
couit could leceive the petition, make the necessaiy in- 
quiiy, and communicate then ordeis to the magistiate 
The release of vagrants and suspicious characters would, 
ivith more advantage, be left, as it now is, to the magistiate 
and circuit judge no possible benefit could in any case be 
derived from the inteiference of the provincial court, which 
could compensate for the inconvenience which it would 
produce The magistrate’s own charactei, the leports of 
his conduct by the ciicuit judge and the Foujdary Adaw- 
lut, and the dangei of his being removed from his office 
by Government, are all securities against his committing 
any act of oppression in the interval between the depaiture 
and arrival of the circuit court I am therefore of opinion 
that no change ought to be made, but that if any is made, 
it ought to be, not by giving any new power to the pio- 
vincial court, but by authorizing the ciicuit judge to pass 
orders on petitions fiom eveiy zillah within his range, 
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during tLo wholo courso of hu circuity witbout any rcfc 
rence to the particular zUlob in which bo may bo at the 
time. 

27 Tho control of the mogutrates and of the police 
ought not, I think, to be m the bands of tho provincial 
qourt Tho proceedings of both arc already sulBaently 
under check, and to multiply chocks would only tend to 
embarrass the operatioas of tho pohee and to divert the 
provincial court from their proper buencss, without pro* 
duemg the smallest increase of reol control. The ma¬ 
gistrates are interested with tho direction of the police 
All charges against them are cogniiable by the court of 
tdreuit, and, when necessary, are referred to the Sadder 
Adawlut and to Government. Government ought to re¬ 
serve to itself, as much as possible, the immediate control 
of the magistrates. By delegating it to too many inter¬ 
mediate authorities, it becomes more oremtous and lees 
effiaent, and wiH augment rather than lessen the business 
of Government. 

2S. The Honourable Court appear to thmk that there is 
a restriction upon receiving complaints against 
the native heads of police. I know of no re- 
stnetion all persons who are punished or injured by the 
police officers are perfectly &ee to petition against them. 

29 1 have not hesitated, in the course of this nunute, 
p to avad myself of the pennisaion of the Ho¬ 

nourable Court, to dissent from their opinions 
where I could not agree with them. The Court do not 
seem to be acquainted with the change which has taken 
place, and which is still going on, m the character of the 
people, and the state of the country hrom the operation of 
the courts, of a standing army, and of a strong Government. 
They reason throughout their dispatch as if the reduction 
of certain xiUah courts bad left such aiUahs unprotected by 
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law, instead of bem", as they were wlien incorporated with 
oihei /allahs, from the clfects of the moonsift’ system, of the 
magistrates’ increased jurisdiction, and of other causes, as 
inucli piotected by the /illali court, and as completely under 
its contiol, as they were m their sepaiatc state when first 
established It is unquestionably the duty of Government 
to establish all the judicial courts that may be necessary 
for the due distribution of justice; but it has also anothei 
duty,—not to waste the resources of the country in useless 
and expensive establishments The judicial establishments 
of this Presidency were at one time on a scale of extrava¬ 
gance far beyond that of any other country, oi what tlie 
resources ot any country could maintain. They have since 
been reduced at different times, and are now at a standard 
more proportionate to the wants of the people, and any 
temporary pressure which may arise will be easily relieved 
by the appointment of an assistant judge, without the ne¬ 
cessity of any additional 2 illah couits In every country 
some distncts must be far from the principal courts, be¬ 
cause no country can affoid to maintain expensive judicial 
courts, merely because some individuals of such iemote 
districts may otherwise have to travel an inconvenient dis¬ 
tance once or twice in the course of their hves. Expen¬ 
sive estabhshments, when once sanctioned, are not easily 
put down There is never any difficulty in finding plau¬ 
sible leasons to keep up a luciative office, and if the office 
be judicial, the protection of the people can always be 
biought forward in defence of it, but the people would be 
much more sohdly protected by abolishing the expensive 
estabhshment, and remitting the amount in then assess¬ 
ment. 

30 I shall now recapitulate the several points which I 
have m this minute recommended for the approval of the 
Board 
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lit) That osaittont judges bo appoiulcd to ccrtxdn dis< 
tncU, and timt a regulation bo framed dcfinuig thdr duties 
and relation to tlic zillah judge 

Snd, That the suggestion in tbo letter of the llonourablo 
Court, regarding the aillah judges liolduig sesdons with 
their distnct moonkiffs, bo referred for tbo opinion of the 
Sudder Adawlut and lubonlinato courts. 

3rd That tho diitnct moontids bo autlionzcd to levy 
fees on tuits^under ten rupees. 

4tb, That all euiu in tho district moonsifiV courts shall 
pay a fee of half on onoa per rupee, and no more and 
that one anna per rupco shall be paid to the district moon 
Biff by Goremment 

5th That the discretion proposed by tho Honourable 
Court to be allowed to district moonsiiri in admitting pau 
per suits, be referred to tho Sadder Adawlut 

Gth, That honorary rewards be granted to meritorious 
district mooosiffs and native heads of pohca 2 , ot the close of 
each year 

(Signed) TuoUiiB Mctnro 
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